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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
anne 


We are particularly requested to state, in 
addition to the Memoir of Major-gen. Wm. 
Faweett, in vol. xcvi. ii. 558, that besides 


*<the son of his own name and profession,” 


noticed in that Memoir, the Major-general 
has left two er sons, one a Lieute- 
nant in the Royal Navy; the other little 
known from his pri » having been un- 
fortunatel ctegel from his youth, and re- 
sident with his widowed mother. 

The Rev. J. Graham is informed that the 
epitaph “« on the great and good Chief Jus- 
tice Kenyon,” is already printed in our vol. 
LXXVII. p. 82. 

S. T. begs leave to convey his thanks to 
*€Clericus Ebor.” for his obliging com- 
munication. If he will favour him with his 
address, a packet will be transmitted to him. 

E. I..C. says, “An o-p CorresronDENT 
has begged me to call the attention of our 
Correspondent ‘Sexagenarius,’ p. 215, to 
the following epitaph, which, with the sub- 
joined authority, is given in the introduc- 
tion to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, as an 
example of versification. 

Beneath this stone an infant lies, 

To earth whose body lent, 
Hereafter shall more glorious rise, 

But not more innocent. 

When the archangel’s trump shall blow, 

And souls to bodies join, 

What crowds shall wish their lives below 

Had been as short as thine.—Wes ey. 

A glance at the two compositions is suffi- 
cient to show which is,the genuine one. So 
that, allowing the Clergyman every credit 
that his alteration deserves, and by which 
he has sadly crippled the versification of the 
second stanza, it will appear evident that he 
has little claim to the authorship of the 
verses,” 

C. W. observes, “‘ Your Correspondent 
€, in p. 124, has taken so erroneous a 
view of the intended alterations in St. 
James's Park, that I cannot consider him 
in any other light than the projector of 
them himself, as he compliments the most 
ridiculous plan ever proposed in the most 
hyperbolical manner, and seems to think 
that the Park which he calls the lungs of 
the Metropolis, will be improved, and ren- 
dered more healthy by depriving it of one of 
its lobes. Every alteration which has taken 
place in the Park for almost a century, has 
deprived the public Qe of some of 
their enjoyment of it. When the late King 
first resided in Buckingham House, many 
acres of the Green Park were inclosed to 
add to the gardens of that palace, and the 
public were excluded from the beautiful 
walks which till then extended by the sides 
of the canal, and in that part of the Park 
ealled the island. About twenty-five years 

, several acres were jaken from the worm 


from Spring Gardens to the Parade was in- 
closed for Mr. Penn’s house, and the pub- 
lic were excluded by iron rails from a large 
grass plot adjoining. In the course of last 
sammer a triangular piece has been inclosed 
for a shrubbery in Font of Mr. Canning’s 
house; and the plan which €. so pom- 
pously eulogizes, now proposes to build 
over the Birdcage-walk (one of the most 
beautiful promenades in the Metropolis, if 
properly attended to), and to spoil the re- 
mainder of the Park by making a road for 
carriages. It is to be hoped some notice of 
this attempt will yet be taken of it in Par- 
liament, and the attention of his Majesty 
will be called to an alteration disadvan- 
tageous to the appearance of the new Pa- 
lace, and destructive to the property of his 
subjects adjoining the Park.” 

C. K. states, that “the barony of 
Athenry is not extinct, as would seem to be 
implied in page 640, where the Earl of 
Louth is called ¢ last Lord Athenry.’ This 
very ancient barony, the premier of Ireland, 
is in abeyance between the Earl’s daughters 
and their representatives ; it was at one time 
assumed by Mr. Bermingham, the heir male 
of the family,—but without any authority.” 

K. says, *‘ There is an escuent vegeta- 
ble, now much used in Paris, called the 
aulergine or melongéne, of which there are 
two varieties, viz. violette longue et violetic 
ronde.—If any Correspondent should be ac- 
quainted with this vegetable, and will fa- 
vour the public with a description of it, its 
cultivation, and the mode of preparing it 
for the table, an obligation will be conferred 
on many readers of your widely-circulated 
Magazine.” 

J.R. J. inquires for information respect- 
ing the Ballad of the Berkshire Lady; the 
subject of it is this: A young lady residing 
int py of Reading (tradition 
states at Southcot House, or Calcot Park), 
possessed of considerable property, was much 
struck with a gentleman residing at that 
place; having tried several expedients to at- 
tract his notice without success, she at length 
sent him a challenge, purporting to come 
from a gentleman whom he had offended. 
On his going to the appointed place, she 
presented herself masked, and with a sword, 
and stated that he must either fight or marry 
her; after a short consideration, he agreed 
to the latter; and at the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the lady (still masked) took him 
to her house, where the bridegroom was 
left waiting in a room, to enjoy his own 
thoughts on the subject for two hours; dur- 
ing this time considerable laughter was 
heard, and at length a lady most elegantly 
dressed, made her appearance, stating her 
servants had informed her, he had waited 
there some time, and desired to know his 
business; he then told her the circum- 





Park to afford gardens to Lord Sp , the 
: Duke of Bridgewater, and other houses 
ranging with them ; lately a large part was 
added to the Duke of York's garden, a walk 


stances, and received for answer, she herself 
was the lady, and that he ‘ was lord of all 
she had.’ 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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NEW METHOD OF HEATING GREENHOUSES, &c. 


Derly-street, Parlia- 
Mr. Ursan, ment-street, April 19. 


S the knowledge of a very cheap, 
simple, and efficient method of 
heating Goosn-beuses may be accepta- 
ble to many gentlemen who are read- 
ers of your widely-circulating Miscel- 
lany, I beg to inclose a short paper on 
the subject, which I read to the mem- 
bers of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers at their last meeting. 
Yours, &c. W. Cusirr. 


On a new Method of heating Green- 
houses, Conservatories, &c. By W. 
Cusitt, Civil Engineer, read be- 
fore the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers on Tuesday April 10, 1827. 
Tue object of this communication 

is to explain a mode of heating Green- 

houses, Vineries, Pine Pits, &c. by 
means of hot water circulating through 
ipes, instead of the usual method of 

Prick flues, or the more improved me- 

thod of steam pipes. 

During the early part of the last 
Session, and before I had the oppor- 
tunity of regularly attending the meet- 
ings of this Institution, I understood 
that this subject had been before the 
Society, and some forms of apparatus 
for the purpose stated and discussed, 
upon which much difference of opi- 
mion existed as to the practicability 
and utility of the plan. 

During the last week, I have had 
an opportunity of seeing this method 
of warming hot-houses as successfully 
carried into effect by Anthony Bacon, 
esq. (an associate member of this In- 
stitution), at his seat at Elcot Park, 
near Newbury; and as this method 
appears to me to be superior to any 
other mode I have yet seen or heard 
described, I trust that a general de- 
scription of the apparatus, as erected by 
Mr. Bacon, will not be deemed an 





unfit communication to make to this 
meeting. 

The application of hot water for this 
purpose depends on the following fact. 

If from the side of any open boiler, 
two pipes proceed horizontally, com- 
yore at their extremities at any 
distance rom the boiler; and the 
boiler be filled with water to such a 
height that the surface of the water 
may be above the orifice of the upper 
pipe, where it joins the boiler; on 
making a fire under the boiler, the 
water will begin to circulate along the 
pipes, and continue so to do whilst 
any fire is kept under the boiler; the 


water passing along the upper pi 
from the boiler, an emnalae bed e 
Jower pipe to the boiler. e same 


effect will also take place, if instead of 
joining the pipes at their extremities, 
they be made to terminate in a cistern 
of water on the same level with the 
boiler. The water will still continue 
to circulate as before, and continually 
keeps changing the water from the 
boiler to the cistern, and from the 
cistern to the boiler, as long as any 
fire remain, and at any temperature of 
the water, between the natural tem- 
perature at the time, and the boiling 


int. 

In describing the apparatus, as used 
by Mr. Bacon, I believe I cannot do 
better than quote the very words of 
the gardener (Wm. Whall), from a 
letter he had just written with his 
master’s permission to a gentleman, 
with information on the subject. In 
describing one of the vineries, he says, 


«* The house is 40 feet long and 10 feet 
wide inside, heated by a boiler placed in a 
recess in the middle of the back wall; the 
fire-place under the boiler is at from a 
back shed ; the boiler is two feet six inches 
long, one foot six inches wide, and oné foot 
eight inches deep; from the end of the 
boiler four cast-iron pipes proceed horizon- 
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tally of 34 inches diameter; two of them 
are joined to the boiler just above the bot- 
tom, and the other two just below the sur- 
face of the water; the house is divided by 
lazed partitions into three compartments, 
for the convenience of forcing one part with- 
out the other; the middle compartment is 
two lights in — — —_— and 
ments four lights wide; the pi rom 
The boiler anal horizontally oc the front 
wall, where they divide, one upper and one 
lower pipe proceeding to the east compart- 
ment, and other two pipes to the west, 
and are carried to the ends of the house, 
where they join to cast-iron cisterns or re- 
servoirs at each end of the house, which 
reservoirs are 3 ft. 6 in. long, 1 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and 1 ft, 8 in. deep, having loose iron 
covers ; these reservoirs are filled with wa- 
ter, which communicates by the pipes with 
the water in the boiler. 

*¢ When the boiler pipes and reservoirs 
are filled with water, and a fire lighted under 
the boiler, the water in heating ascending to 
the top of the boiler, passes along the up- 

r pipes to the reservoirs, the cold water 
Ending its way back to the bottom of the 
boiler through the under pipes, and the cir- 
culation continues regular as long as there 
is any heat under the boiler; the hot water 
flowing through the upper pipes to the re- 
servoir, and as it cools returns back to 
boiler through the under pipes. 

ae | vey repeatedly wher the water has 
been heated, immersed a thermometer in 
the reservoirs at the ends of the house, and 
have only found a difference of three or four 
degrees between that and the water in the 
boiler; it is not necessary to make the wa- 
ter boil, consequently if the fire is judi- 
ciously managed, no steam will be raised, 
and no water wasted, but it is necessary to 
examine the boiler, and add water when any 
is evaporated. 

*¢In Mr. Bacon’s two pine pits, a fire- 
place with a boiler over it, is placed between 
them; they are each 30 feet long, and 10 
feet wile; the western pit is heated by hot 
water pipes, the eastern one by a common 
flue, heated by the same fire after it has 
passed under the boiler. During the severe 
nights of last winter, thermometers were 
suspended in these pits and examined every 
morning; when the pits were uncovered, 
that heated by the hot water was invariably 
from 7 to 9 degrees higher than the flued 

its. . 

«« Brick flues, from the numerous joints 
and the mortar cracking, are subject to give 
out at times a sulphurous gas, which is in- 
jurious to ‘any and even with two fire- 

laces in a house forty or fifty feet long, it 
is impossible to keep up an equal tempera- 
ture in the whole length; the houses get 
overheated in the neighbourhood of the fire- 
place, and it is difficult to keep up a proper 
temperature at the extremities of the flues, 


(April, 

**Steam may do very well on a 
scale, and aon there is constant ene 
to the fire both day and night; but the eb- 
jections are the great expense of a sfeam 
boiler and the apparatus belonging to it, 
the frequent repairs that are required, and 
the necessary attention to the fire, which is 
as great upor a small as on a larger scale, 
besides this there is a greater risk of explo- 
sion in a hot-house steam boiler, than in 
that of a steam engine, for steam engines 
have generally persons properly instructed 
to manage them, but gardeners or their as- 
sistants cannot be so competent. 

*‘The heating with hot water has none 
of the objections I have mentioned of flues 
and steam; the apparatus is simple, and not 
liable to get out of order: the boiler has 
only a loose wooden lid, and no safety valves 
are required ; the quantity of fuel consumed 
is very moderate, and when once the water 
is heated very little attention is required, 


for it retains its heat for many hours after ~ 


the fire is gone out.” 


Such are the remarks of a practical 
man, and one who has had much ex- 
perience with flues and the manage- 
ment of hot-houses and conservatories 
on the usual plan. He decidedly pre- 
fers the plan of heating with hot wa- 
ter, and has petitioned his master to 
have all the hot-houses and pits put 
upon that plan, and by which also a 
very large conservatory adjoining the 
new house is to be heated. I can bear 
witness to the correctness of the gar- 
dener’s description, having seen the 
thing in operation. 

The great advantages of this method 
above others, are economy, simplicity, 
and facility of management; to what 
extent it may be possible to carry it 
with advantage, remains for expe- 
rience to prove; but the very success- 
ful manner in which Mr. Bacon has 
carried it into effect, makes me think 
it an object worthy the attention of all 
who are in any way concerned in pur- 
suits of this kind, and will form a suf- 
ficient excuse for my trespassing so long 
on the attention of the meeting ; and as 
some description may probably arise 
on this subject at future meetings of 
the Institution, I shall conclude by 
proposing the following question for 
consideration, viz. 

What is ¥ best form of boiler, - 
proportional size and perpendicular 
distance of pipes, sapel bebe had to 
their length, to produce a maximum 
effect in heating Green-houses, Con- 
servatories, &c. on the above plan? 


W. Cvusirr. 
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Poughill, Devon, 
April 12. 
par henomena of the globe 

which we inhabit are so interest- 
ing in themselves, and so intimately 
connected with almost every other 
branch of natural philosophy, that 
their development has occupied the 
attention and exercised the inventive 
ingenuity of the most celebrated philo- 
sophers of every age. Most of the an- 
cient as well as the modern cosmogo- 
nists endeavoured to investigate the 
original condition of the constituent 
parts of the earth, but their duration 
on an exceedingly confined spot of the 
great theatre of asus has been too 
momentary, and consequently their 
observations have been too limited to 
trace with precision the various changes, 
combinations, and decompositions, 
which have been effected on the sur- 
face of the globe, by the numerous 
agents that have altered it,—an indu- 
bitable proof that the attention of a 
moment, as it were, is not sufficient 
to account for operations which have 
employed the ever-working hand of 
Nature for ages to produce. Thus 
finding their resources too circum- 
seri to explain the grand pheno- 
mena around them, the imagination 
was called upon to supply the requi- 
site desiderata, and from this fertile 
source they obtained not only an ex- 
planation of the different modifications 
which are continually occurring on 
the surface, but even the materials that 
form the nodule at the centre were 
analysed with apparent exactness, or 
in the absence of matter, a description 
of the central cavity was readily sup- 
plied. Although the results of these 
reveries which have been common! 
termed theories of the earth, are md 
culated to give us a better idea of pri- 
meval chaos than can easily be formed 
without them, we must, notwithstand- 
ing, acknowledge ourselves indebted to 
those ingenious writers who have la- 
boured so industriously to form ideas 
concerning the great phenomena of 
the earth, for the source of rational 
amusement, if not of sound philoso- 
phy, which they have left us; it is, 
says an author, an ample compensation 
for curiosity, even while we want the 
force of conviction. We feel enter- 
tained in perusing their productions, 
however fanciful their hypotheses, or 
imaginary their theories; for in their 
works we find genius contending with 


Mr. Urban, 
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impossibilities in the attempt to ac- 
quire knowledge, and often exaspe- 
rated with the scanty means afforded 
it to make the acquisition. It is en- 
tertaining to imagine Burnet bringing 
up the waters of the Deluge through 
the broken crust in which he fancied 
they had been confined during the an- 
tediluvian period; and after he has 
permitted them to effect the universal 
devastation, we are still interested to 
find him collecting them into fathom. 
less oceans, and piling the fragments 
of his shell until they become the 
loftiest mountains. It is pleasing to 
let fancy follow Woodward through 
his process of suspending cohesion 
among the particles of the globe, re- 
ducing all its matter to a soft paste, 
and then forming a new earth from 
the immense heap of mortar. In pe- 
rusing the theory of the extraordinary 
Whiston, who could not make a globe 
without calling a comet to his assist- 
ance, we almost participate in his pro- 
phetic fear that the near appulse of one 
of these harmless celestial visitants may 
at some distant period occasion ano- 
ther deluge, Lastly, the celebrated 
Count de Buffon, surpassing all his 
predecessors in vividness of fancy, and 
all the other system-makers in rich- 
ness of language, delights us with the 
description of his imaginary supposi- 
tion that our earth was once only an 
excrescence on the face of the Sun, 
which being dexterously struck off by 
the collision of a comet in a state of 
liquefaction by fire assumed its present 
form. His theory, which is the ori- 

inal offspring of a fine imagination, 
is so illusory, that in reading it, it is 
difficult to retain Reason on her seat ; 
we are half inclined to forget that had 
the earth been struck off from the Sun, 
it would move in an orbit that passes 
through the Sun, instead of having the 
Sun for its focus, and thus would fall 
into the Sun again, and terminate its 
career at the end of the first revolu- 
tion. 

These are some of the most cele- 
brated and popular writers who have 
favoured us with theories of the earth. 
Each author has his disciples and ad- 
vocates, and therefore since their theo- 
ries differ so widely from one another, 
it is not wonderful that there are so 
many surmises extant respecting the 
constituent parts and original construc- 
tion of the earth, especially as they are 
a subject on which every one is privi- 
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leged to enjoy the opinion that he 
chooses to adopt 
Your ingenious correspondent Col. 
Macdonald has recently published 
some articles in this Magazine, in 
which, he advances an opinion that 
the earth is hollow, and he endeavours 
to establish his notion on the autho- 
rity of some expressions in the sacred 
history of Moses. With a reverential 
regard, for the authenticity of the Mo- 
saic relation, and a due deference for 
the gentleman whom I have just 
named, it may be asserted that. his 
hypothesis is in direct opposition to 
the opinion of philosophers of the first 
order, and to the inferences drawn 
from very satisfactory experiments. 
Sir Isaac Newton says (Princip. Prop. 
10, Lib. 3), *‘ Since the common mat- 
ter of our earth on the surface thereof 
is about twice as heavy as water, and 
a little lower, in mines, is found three 
or four or even five times more heavy, 
it is probable that the quantity of dhe 
whole matter of the earth may be five 
or six times greater than water.” May 
not a conclusion be fairly drawn from 
this, that Sir Isaac supposed the matter 
of the earth more dense at the cEN- 
TRE than it is at the surface? The 
same unrivalled philosopher surmised, 
and experience authenticates the fact, 
that heavy bodies endeavour to de- 
scend towards the centre of the 
earth. It may be asked, to where do 
they tend? The answer is, if Col. 
Macdonald’s hypothesis be true, to an 
empty nothingness: if we admit the 
truth of Newton’s established law, 
and at the same time suppose the 
earth a shell, we tacitly por > er Ba 
that we entertain the strange notion 
that all heavy bodies have an innate 
ropensity to fill the central cavity. 
The penetrating genius of Newton dis- 
covered, and the discovery has been 
verified by many accurate admeasure- 
ments and experiments, that the fi- 
gure of the earth is that of an oblate 
spheroid, which is the figure that a ho- 
mogeneous fluid assumes in revolving 
on an axis: if we admit, then, the sup- 
position of geologists, that the earth 
was in a fluid state at the commence- 
ment of motion, we must deny that it 
is at present hollow ; for by the laws 
of gravitation, the heaviest bodies ar- 
ranged themselves round the centre, 
and the progressively lighter ones on 
the surface of the foregoing ones. This 
is almost Newton's language ; he says 


Cosmography. 
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(vide uli supra), ‘however the pla- 
nets have been formed while they were 
in fluid masses, all the heavier matter 
subsided to the centre.” The great 
distance of the centre of the earth 
from its surface, precludes all possi- 
bility of our actually ascertaining its 
constituent central matter, but we 
may form reasonable conjectures. 
The atmosphere which surrounds and 
revolves with it has been found to be 
much rarer at a considerable altitude, 
than it is near the earth’s surface, the 
densest part of it contiguous to the 
earth is much lighter than water, and 
water is of less density than the mat- 
ter composing the sole, and again, 
the materials of the surface are not so 
heavy as those which cunstitute the 
strata of mines; hence, then, reason- 
ing from analogy, and without assum- 
ing too great = ienn in doing so, are 
we not justified in concluding that 
there is a greater probability of the 
earth’s being denser at the centre than 
it is at the surface? 

Maclaurin, in his Flaxions, § 868, 
has submitted Dr. Halley’s supposi- 
tion that the earth is hollow, with a 
nucleus included, to a mathematical 
investigation, but from the result, he 
does not appear to insist on the conse- 
quences that would follow from such a 
constitution of the internal parts of the 
earth. In the concluding part of the 
article he says, ** When more degrees 
shall be measured accurately on the 
meridian, and the increase of gravita- 
tion from the equator towards the pole 
determined by a series of many exact 
observations, the various hypotheses 
that may be imagined concerning the 
internal constitution of the earth, ma 
be examined with more certainty.” 
Since the above-named celebrated ma- 
thematician wrote the preceding pas- 
sage, many admeasurements have been 
made in different places by Colonel 
Mudge, the French academicians, &c. 
but perhaps no admeasurements or ex- 

riments which have been effected, 

ave afforded so conclusive an infer- 
ence with respect to the component 
matter of the earth, as those made at 
the mountain Schillellian, under the 
superintendance of the late Dr. Maske- 
line. The outlines of the various ex- 
perimental operations were submitted 
to Dr. Hutton for calculation, to de- 
duce from them the real mean density 
of the earth, which the Doctor found 
to be to that of water as 9.2, and to 
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common stone as 9.5, from which 
very considerable mean density, the 
Doctor says, it may be presumed that 
the inéernal parts contain great quan- 
tities of metal. Dr. Hutton’s conclu- 
sion (vide his Mathem. and Philos. 
Dict. art. Attraction of Mountains), 
is 80 very apposite to my present com- 
munication, that I shall beg to tran- 
scribe his own language, and leave the 
impartial reader to form his own judg- 
ment. 


** We may therefore be allowed (says the 
Doctor) to admit this law, and to acknow- 
ledge that the mean density of the earth is 
about double of that at the surface; and 
consequently that the density of the mTER- 
NAL PARTS of the earth is much greater 
than near the surface. Hence also the 
whole quantity of matter in the earth will 
be at least as great again as if it had been 
all composed of matter of the same density 
with that at the surface, or will be about 4 
or 5 times as great as if it were all com- 
posed of water. This conclusion is totally 
contrary to the hypothesis of some natu- 
ralists, who suppose the earth to be only a 
large hollow shell ; supporting itself from 
the property of an arch, with an immense 
vacuity in the midst of it. But were that 
the case, the attractions of mountains, and 
even . smaller irregularities in the earth’s 
surface, would be very great, contrary to 
experiment, and would affect the measures 
of the degrees of the meridian much more 
than we find they do; and the variation of 
gravity, in different latitudes, in going from 
the equator to the poles, as found by pen- 
dulums, would not be near so regular as ex- 
periments have shown it to be.” 


Col. Macdonald has informed us, 
“that the earth’s polar diameter is 
less than its equatorial by about 27 
miles.” Taking the earth's diameter 
7958 miles, we Eave 230 : 229: : 7958: 
7929, which gives 29 miles for the ex- 
cess of the equatorial above the polar 
diameter. Hence the foregoing ratio, 
which is Newton’s, and obtained by 
the Tarory or Gravity, makes the 
difference of the earth's diameter only 
two miles more than that assigned 
them by Col. Macdonald. I should 
like to know the principles from which 
the Colonel obtained the difference he 
has given ; I have tried the different 

* ratios mentioned by Dr. Horsley in his 
Mathematics, and have not met with 
any number that approximates so near 
in the result to Col. Macdonald's dif- 
ference as that which I have adopted 
above, 

If the preceding facts are not suffi- 
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cient to prove the earth a solid body, 
it would be an interesting communi- 
cation, were Col. Macdonald to fur- 
nish us with the exact diameter of the 
concavity, and the method of deter- 
mining it. The term ‘“ hollow” is 
ambiguous; according to the idea 
which it gives us, the hollow may be 
only a foot in diameter, or the earth 
may be a mere shell; in the latter 
case, should the venturesome miner 
penetrate to the inner part of the crust, 
he may possibly get into the magnum 
inane, from which he might not easil 
find his way out again! Butan inte! 
ligent author observes, that, so far, the 
deepest penetrations which avarice has 
made in the globe of the earth, are no 
more than the punctures made by the 
proboscis of a knat on the body of an 
elephant. 

ol. Macdonald has been at some 
pains to prove that the original mean- 
ing of Gen. i. 2, implies that the earth 
is hollow ; but Moses there describes 
the earth in its chaotic state; and, 
therefore, admitting that “ David 
Levy” is correct in —o the ex- 
pression ‘‘ void and empty,” I do not 
see how we can infer from it that the 
earth was hollow, after “ the waters 
had been gathered together in one 
place, and the dry land made to ap- 
— Bp. Patrick (see Mant’s Bi- 
»le) expounds the passage to which 
I have alluded thus: “ A confused 
indigested heap, without any order or 
shape; having no beast nor trees, nor 
any thing else with which we now 
see it adorned.” ‘This appears to be a 
commonly received opinion. Park- 
hurst, in his Greek Lexicon, informs 
us, that Pythagoras and Plato seem to 
have borrowed their TAH (chaotic 
matter or atoms) from the 1N, or un- 
formed mass, of Moses, Gen. i. 2, 
whence inust also be ultimately de- 
duced Ovid’s 


“e 





Rudis indigestaque moles 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum.” 


With respect to the expression in 
the Oth verse of the 4th chap. of Ephe- 
sians, to which Col. Macdonald has 
adverted in his paper on the Magnetic 
Poles (page 127, in the Mag. for Au- 
gust 1826), I have perused Locke on 
the Epistles, Paley’s Hore Pauline, 
and some other commentators on that 
verse, but cannot find that any of them 
have inferred from it that the earth is 
hollow. Poole, in his Annotations, 
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says, “The apostle interprets the 
Psalmist, and-concludes that David, 
when he foretold Christ’s glorifica- 
tion, or ascending up to Heaven, did 
likewise foresee his humiliation and 
descent to the earth; q. d. when Da- 
vid speaks of God in the flesh ascend- 
ing upon high, he doth thereby im- 
ply that he should first descend to the 
earth. Either simply the earth as the 
lowest part of the visible world, and so 
opposed to heaven from whence he 
came down.” I do not pretend to 
know what species of argument can 
be hence adopted to render the expres- 
sion, or the commentaries on it, a ver: 

rational scriptural proof that the eart 

is hollow. Perhaps 10 chap. 1 Cor. 
verse 26, might be quoted, quite as 
reasonably, to prove that the earth is 
full or solid, bat I refrain from draw- 
ing plausible inferences of this kind 
from scriptural expressions. I per- 
fectly agree with the ingenious Vica- 
rius Humilis (vide Mag. Aug. 1826), 
**that these Scriptures were not de- 
signed to instruct us in human science, 
or in any information attainable by 
our natural powers, but were given us 
exclusively in those all-important 
truths wil relate to our immortality.” 

The amiable Cowper says, 

«¢ The critic on the sacred book should be 

Candid and learned, dispassionate and free, 

Free from the bias wayward bigots feel, 

From fancy’s influence, and intemperate 
zeal.” 

At all events, in my opinion, we 
should undoubtedly be very cautious 
of advancing an hypothesis, and sup- 
porting it on a forced interpretation of 
a scriptural passage, especially when 
such an explanation is directly repug- 
nant to the writings of the best bibli- 
cal commentators, and even to com- 
mon sense. By doing this, we not 
only rest our theory on the most slip- 
pery basis, but often indiscreetly con- 
vert the wisely-intended foundation of 
our hopes into a pons asinorum, to 
connect our imaginary suppositions 
with direct hanlie. oo 

Having adverted to Col. Maedonald’s 
paper on the Magnetic Poles (the pri- 
mary object of which appears to prove 
that the earth is hollow) may further 
observe on the Colonel’s assertion, 


«* that Newton, after much study and 
doubt, at last arrived at the great and 
important truth, that all space is filled 
with ether, a subtle spirit or fluid, or 
air, of vast elastic force: in this the 
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planets move with an exact correspond- 
ence between their weight and bulk, 
and the weight of the ether they con- 
stantly displace in their revolutions.” 
This is not very coincident with New- 
ton’s own language, Princip. Prop. 
22, Lib. 2, where he informs us, 
** that at 200 miles above the earth the 
air is more rare than it is at the super- 
ficies of the earth, in the ratio of 
30 to 0:0000000000002998, or as 
75000000000000 to 1 nearly, and 
hence the planet Jupiter revolving in 
a medium ef the same density with 
that superior air, would not lose by 
the resistance of the medium the 
1Ho00000th part of his motion in 
1000000 years.” Again (page 261, 
vol. 11.), ** hence also it is evident 
that the celestial spaces are vorp of 
resistance, for though the comets are 
carried in oblique paths, and some- 
times contrary to the course of the 
planets, yet they move every way with 
the greatest freedom, and preserve their 
motions for an exceedingly long course 
of time, even when contrary to the 
course of the planets.” Playfair, in 
his Outlines, vol. 11. page 198, re- 
marks ‘‘that the phenomena of the 
tails of comets show the celestial spaces 
to be vorp of resistance.” 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, 
I have taken for granted, that when- 
ever an opinion is advanced, a consis- 
tent objection to it is always allowable, 
and that the conclusion deduced from 
experimental evidence or sound rea- 
soning is the only criterion of the pro- 
bability of fact. Admitting this _as- 
sumption then, Mr. Urban, Col. Mac- 
donald’s supposition, and my reasons 
for being of a different opinion, are 
both before the public. We have 
each submitted our opinion to the 
same impartial tribunal, the readers of 
your interesting Publication, who are 
fully competent to draw an inference 
for themselves. 


Yours, &c. 


—o— 
*,* T. S. K. remarks, that in our Me- 
moir of Dr. Good (p. 276), his last pub- 
cation is omitted; it is in 3 vols, 8vo, en- 
titled ** The Book of Nature,” the sub- 
stance of a course of lectures delivered some 
years back at the Surrey Institution. It ig 
very useful and interesting work, and fully 
maintains his high reputation. Good 
also com in 1825 an Essay “* On the 
Origin, Connexion, and Character of the 
Passions,” read at the Royal Society of Li- 
terature. (See our vol. xcvi. i. 625). 


James JeRwoop. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Feb. 25. 
JN continuation of Shropshire 
Churches, I enclose you a view 
of the fine old Church af Pontesbury, 
taken down in, 1824, with she .ex- 
ception of the chancel, being consi- 
dered in a dangerous state. It is re 
building in the pointed style of archi- 
teciute. : o j ] 
Pontesbury is a rectory, divided into 
‘three ‘portions, ‘in “the Hundred ‘of 
Ford, and -Deanery of Ponttesbury. 
The Church, which was dedicated 16 
St. George, was a large itregular 
building of several styles of ancient 
aarchitecture.. [t consisted of a nave, 
a north and south aile, and chancel, 
divided from the nave by a pointed 
arch.. The north aile wasseparated from 
the:nave by three semicircular ‘arches; 
supported by clustered columns, each 
vapital with different ornaments. The 
Sonth aile' was divided from the nave 
by four pointed arches, supported by 
irregular fluted columns, with plaiu 
lined capitals. On the south side the 
chancel wasa piscina. The ceiling of 
athe nave, was plain ; that of the chancel 
coved, the cprnice ornamented with 
small quatrefoils. At the.west end was 
an ancientstone font. The length of 
ahe nave 76 ft. Gin.; breadth 53-ft. 2 
jn., side ailes included ; length of the 
chancel 49 ft. Sin. ; breadth 21 ft, Gin. 
The tower, which stood on the north 
f ide,-was 27 ft. Sin. by 24 ft. Sin. con- 
dined 5 bells: round the tenor, ““Tho- 
} mas Roberts, of Salop, cast these five, 
© 1681. William Medlicott, Nicholas 
' kson, Wardens.” 
»¢The following monumental memo- 
jdals, taken when I last visited the 
Ghbatch, previous to its demolition, 
will probably deem worthy. of 
preservation. ; 
* On stones in the floor, within the 
communion rails: = 
‘Here lyeth interred the body of Tho- 
mas Niccolls, of Boycott, esq. who dé 
parted this life y° 16th day,of April, in.the 
year of our Lord God, 1646,” . ; 
“Here, lyeth interred the body of .Tho- 
mas, the sonne of Rowland Nicgplls, esq. 
and Anng his wife, who was buried y* 6th 
day of Jvly An® D™ 1659.” 


wife of the Rev. Mr. Benjamin Wingfield, 
A.M, reevor-of the first portion of Pontes- 
bury, who died 21st Jan. 1755, aged ....” 

“The Rev. Benjamin Wingfield, M.A. 
rector of the first portion of this Church, 
died 26th Sept: ‘1763, aged 53.” - 

Gent. Mac. April, 1827. ; 

Y ‘ 
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**In memory of Arthur Ward, of Kin- 
ton, gent. who died the 11th day of Aug. 


1682, aged 82.” 


Against the east wall of the chancel, 

secured by falding-doors, is the portrait 
of a boy, in a loose mantle, over which 
an aerial form, with a wreath or chap- 
Jet, with which she is going to crown 
him ; in the clouds are several cherubs 
heads, and below the portrait the fol- 
fowing inscription : 
__ **.Hie subtus jacet ingens Nature partus 
et cdnamen, quod ciim absolvere non potuit 
iniqua delevit; natus in tumuli triste patri- 
monium, parentum in luctu solum primi- 
genie jus retulit; indolis tante, de qua 
maxjma sperare licuit, nunc vero maxima 
lugere. Anuis tenerrimis virtutibus (hei 
prodigium) p'maturis, ut plus ab utero 
crederes, quam a disciplina excelli. Obijt 
quinto die Martij An® Dom’ 1636, etatis 
‘11. Ea virtus innocentia in Paradisum re- 
cipi, qua primus homo deperdita exulavit. 

**Here’s one whose merits b’ yo" sad 

strife, 

A Funerall longer than his life, 
In whose cause each one Nature curst, 
As’t were ynjust, he dy’d not first. 
One who did parents’ hopes outbid, 
And.nurses’ wishes too qutstrid. 
His years so farre, as whoe did come 
Well educated from the wombe. 
An infant saynt, where we might see 
Virtues n’er knew minoritie, 
Whom Nature dress’d for her show here, 
Sent, as no gnest, but to appeare. 
~ “Such a bright curle, such innocent 
. shape, 
Angells when they to earth escape, 
Are thought t’assume ; and when wee lim’ 
Those winged heads, wee fayne like him, 
And more to prove, that he was oné, 
Hee passed here like some vision. - 
His > a bigge mothers shall teeme nigh, 
A pattern to bring children by, 
Hither wild youth shall come and sigh, 
Praye for his innocence, and dye.” 
_. On a flat stone in the floor, under 
the monument: 
. Here lyeth the body of Thos. Ottley, 
eldest son of Francis Ottley.and Lucy his 
wife, son and heir apparent of Thos. Outley, 
of Pitchford, esq. who departed this life the 
5th of March, 1636.” 

On a neat marble tablet, against the 


(<The Jemaing af Mec. Ann Wingfield, -east wall of the chaneel : 


«« Joannes Mac Gilvray, A. M.. In Invet- 
messi agro natus, A.D, 1751, Christi me- 
ritis humiliter fretus, mortalitatem exuit, 
A.D. 1823.” 

On a brass plate, against the north 
wall of the chancel : 
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** Mors pus LvcrvM. Hunc locum 
jacet corpus Oeni Davis, Colleg’Omnium Ani- 
marum Oxon. socii senioris, ac hvius ecc’ liz 
per spacium xviii’ annor’ univs pastoru’, qui 
senio confectus x1i° die Maii Anno Salvtis 
Nostre 1614, et peregrinationis sue 72, 
ab hac vita Deo et hominibvs charvs ad 
evm in qvo confisvs ést pacifice migravit; in 
eujvs piam memoriam Maria vxor eivs filia 
Richardi Fosteri Evang. Divini dispensatoris 
fidelis ab antiqua Evelensi familia orti, viri 
doctrina, pietate, et moribvs approbat. Coll. 
s’c’te Trinitat’, Cantabr. socii, hic etiam 
Anno Christi 1596 sepult. mceroris plena 
hoc monvmentvm posvit.” 


Against the north wall of the chan- 
cel, a handsome monument of marble; 
on the right side a figure of Hope, on 
the left Charity; under the tablet, in 
bas-relief, a ship in full sail; on the 
table the following inscription : 


«©«M.S. Tuoma# Davies, Mercatoris 
Lond. filii natu minimi ......... hujus Ec- 
clesiz unius olim e Rectoribus, cujus In- 
dustriam spe tantum fulcitam, cujus inte- 
gritatem, probitatemq’ negotiis obeundis, cu- 
jus postea indigentibus charitatem pariterq’ 
in geutem propriam (nec numero nec in- 
opia minimam) munificentiam, divitiarum, 
amicorum, precii gratitudinis, affluentia 
Divini N is providentia (in cujus tu- 
telam ab ipsis incunabilis cor’issus fuit ut- 

te patre orbatus) abinde compensavit. 
Quod reliquum est, his virtutibus non so- 
lum exemplar se voluit esse, sed patronum, 
qui ut industriam promoveret centum lib. 

ris egenis apud Hospitale Christi Lond. 
ujusce autem natalis soli emeritis seni- 
bus ducentas largitus est. Obiit xi. Cal. 
Sept. A.D. cto.19.Lxx1v. ZEt. LXI. R.D. NE- 
POs POsUIT.” 

** Arms.—Sable, a chevron Gules, be- 
tween three swans’ heads Or; on a chief 
of the Third a fleur-de-lis Sable.” 


- On a monument against the south 
wall of the chancel : 


«¢ Revs Henricus Batpwyn, A.M. 
Rector prime et terti@ portionis hujus Ec- 
clesiw, obijt 17° Julij 1757. tat. 56. 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 

*« Arms.—Argent, a saltier Sable. Crest, 
on a mount Vert a cockatrice Argent; wat- 
tled, combed, and beaked Or, ducally gorged 
and lined of the Last.” 


On a monument at the east end of 
the south aile: 

“In memory of Witt1aM Boycort, of 
Boycott, esq. who died the 9d day of Au- 
gust 1707, aged 46, this monument was 
erected x eg affectionate 7 mournful 
widdow.. He was s' to the principles 
of the Church of Eoglasd, of great pro- 
bity, justice, and integrity, charitable and 
liberal to the poor, hospitable and generous 





to his friends, affable and courteous to all ; 
ee he lived, and much 
at his death,” 

On a tablet against the north wall : 


** Near this place are deposited the re- 
mains of Joun Oriver, of Shrewsbury, esq, 
who died Nov. 24, 1789, aged 48, 

** Also, of Botp Oxiver, of the same 
place, esq. who died May 8, 1791, aged 44 

ears 


«s Also, of Evizasetu Oniver, widow of 
the above Bold Oliver, esq. who died May 
17, 1801, aged 54 years.” 


On a monument against the north 
wall of the chancel : 


** Beneath are interred the remains of 
Ricnarp Warp Orrtey, of Hinton, esq, 
who died 29th May, 1762, aged 46 years. 
He was a gentleman of an ancient family, 
acted in the Commission of the Peace for 
this county, and was not only assiduous of 
doing good in general, but particularly at- 
tended the true interests of this parish and 
neighbourhood. He married Saran, daugh- 
ter of George Penbury of Wotherton, esq. 
by whom he left issue a daughter Saran, 
and one son, Warp Orrtey, who, whilst in 
the service of his country, fell a sacrifice to 
the malignant influence of the climate at 
Antigua, on the 24th of November, 1793, 
in the 33d year of his age.” 

** Arms: Argent, on a cross patée flo 
Azure a lion passant gardant Or, alee 
four Cornish choughs Proper; impaling 
Penbury.” 


On a plain stone in the chancel: 


** Here lieth the body of Jonw Hannis 
of Cruckton, esq. who departed this life 
Oct. 21, 1746, aged 55. As likewise of 
Saran his wife, daughter of Robert Hill, 
esq. who died 3d Dec. 1772, aged 80. 
Auicia Harris, died 19th Nov. 1798, aged 
79. 

Arms: Barry of eight, Ermine and Azure, 
-over all three annulets; impaling Ermine, 
on a fesse Sable a castle triple-towered 
Argent.—Crest, a hawk Argent, beaked and 
belled Or, preying on a pheasant Argent.” 


On a tablet against the north wall of 
the nave: 


*< Near this stone lie the remains of Ro- 
BERT Puittips of Cruck-Meole, esq. and 
Catuanine his wife, daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Acton of Aldenham, bart. He died 
18th of April, A.D. 1772, xt. 96; and she 
the 14th of Oct. 1743, et. 58. They had 
issue Edward and Mary; Edward died young. 
Mary married Thomas Harris of Cruckwn, 
esq.; she died 23d Jan. A.D. 1767, wet. 4%. 
Tuomas Harais, esq. died Sept. 27th, 
A. D. 1798, aged 82.” 


On a plain stone in the chancel 
floor: 
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Here | the of Mrs.. Jane 

Date, ee ee 

portien of Pontesbury, daughter of Hucu 
A 


zr, M.A. formerly Fellow of Brazennose 
College, Oxford, Chaplain to y* Duke of 
Bridgewater, Rector af Middle> afterwards 
of Settrington and Donnington in Yorkshire, 
who married a daughter of Pontesbury Owen, 
esq.; she died the 14th of Oct. 1738, 
aged 3}.” 

On a tablet against the north wall 
of the chancel : 

«« In memory of the Rev. WittiaM Pucu, 
formerly Curate of this parish. Died Feb, 
18th, 1775, aged 74.” : 

There are several other memorials 
to the families of Phillips, Heighway, 
ke, . PARKES, 


—o-—- 

Mr. Ursan, Cork, March 23. 
SHALL now proceed to notice the 
Coins of Mercia; with respect to 

which fewer mistakes appear to have 
been made than in those of any of the 
other kingdoms, a circumstance pro- 
bably arismg from the coins of that 
kingdom being more numerous, and 
the succession of its princes and their 
names better ascertained. 
Kines or Mercta, 

Eaaert.—These rare coins are at- 
tributed to the son of Offa, for no 
other reason, I believe, than that the 
moneyers names, Babba and Udd, oc- 
cur on the coins of Offa; but I think 
it much more probable that they be- 
long to Egbert of Wessex, who as- 
cended the throne of that poem in 
800, only six years after the death of 
Offa, and might well have had some 
of his moneyers, as he certainly had 
many of those of Coenwulf; indeed 
the name of Oba, one of Egbert’s mo- 
neyets, appears on the coins of Cene- 
dred the queen of Offa; and the name 
of Eoba on the coins of the latter, 
was possibly the same name ; Osmund 
also, another’ of Egbert’s moneyers, 
perhaps worked for Offa himself, as 
we find on the coins of the latter the 
names Olhmund and Osmod, which 
may both have been intended for Os- 
mund. 

If Offa had really a son named Eg- 
bert, I should certainly have ascribed 
these coins to him ; but in all histories 

believe in existence, he is called 
frith, Egferth, or Egfrid. A still 
further reason will exist in support of 
my opinion, if it should be supposed 
that the styca attributed to [gfrid 
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of Northumberland belongs to the 
son of Offa, as I shall attempt to shew 
when I come to the coins of that 
kingdom. ; 

Crotwutr I. and II.—Two coins 
are attributed by Ruding to Ciolwalf 
II. from their resemblance to the coins 
of Burgred, who reigned before him. 
The moneyers’ names, however, Here- 
berht and Oba, do not occur eo 
those of Burgred, whilst a are to 
found, as well as most of those of 
Ciolwulf I., amongst those of Coen- 
wulf the predecessor of Ciolwulf I. ; 
besides, a similar kind of reverse ap- 

ars on the coins of Edbert Il. of 

ent, | pene No. IJ., and the cus- 
tom of placing the legend of the re- 
verse, and sometimes even that of the 
obverse, in lines in the field of the 
coin, was more common before the 
time of Burgred, than it was after it. 
Mr. Woolston acknowledges that these 
coins were ascribed by Sir Andrew 
Fountaine to Ciolwulf I., but con- 
tends they must belong to Ciolwulf IL., 
and says, they are evidently copied 
from Burgred’s coins; but why may 
not Burgred’s be copied from them? 
Sir Andrew, therefore, I think, was 
undoubtedly right, and these two coins 
ought to be transferred to Ciolwulf I. 

re is one coin, however, given 

by Ruding to Ciolwulf I., which seems 
to belong to Ciolwulf II. ; it is Pl. 7, 
No. 2, and is quite different in type 
from all the other coins which bear 
the name of Ciolwulf; it has on the 
reverse the name of Dealing, who was 
one of Alfred’s moneyers, whereas no 
name nearer to it than Dealla occurs 
on the coins of Coenwulf; the legend, 
indeed, is capable of another reading, 
ALIN MON DE or DEV, which 
last syllable may be intended to denote 
Chester, but this would make it still 
more probable that it belongs to Ciok 
wulf II., as the places of mintage began 
at that time to appear more frequently 
on coins. 


Kincs or NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


Ecrrww.—That this little coin 
should have been assigned to North- 
umberland, is by no means to be 
wondered at ; no stycas have been dis- 
covered which could with any degree 
of certainty be attributed to any of the 
other kingdoms, and Egfrid was one 
of the most celebrated of the Northum- 
brian princes ; it is therefore not with- 
out considerable hesitation, that I cau 
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bring myself to éxpress any’ opiniow 
that would disturb this arrangement ; 
but for several reasons which I shall 
offer, I am strongly inclined to doubt 
the propriety of so classing it, and I 
think it far more likely that it belongs 
to Egfrid, the son of Offa, king of 
Mercia. 

This coin appears rather too elegant 
for the seventh century, and seems to 
have been struck when a considerable 
degree of improvement had taken place 
in the coinage, for which improve- 
ment the reign of Offa was most re- 
markable, as his coins are the best ex- 
ecuted of all those of the Heptarchy. 

The letters LV on the reverse, (for 
the X seems rather to be a cross,) pro- 
bably denoted the moneyer’s name, as 
the word LVL for LVLLA is found 
on the coins both of Offa and Coen- 
wulf; besides, the cross, according to 
Speed, was the ensign of Mercia, and 
the highly-ornamented one on the re- 
verse of this coin is not unlike that on 
several of Offa’s coins. To these argu- 
ments may be added that, as | have 
before observed, the word Rex occurs 
on all the coins of Mercia, but does 
not appear on any of the earliest coins 
of Northumberland. 

Eruetrep I. A. D. 774.—In a fors 
mer letter I expressed an opinion that 
the sceatta, noticed by Mr. Woolston 
belonged to Northumberland ; if this 
conjecture should be right, it is most 

robable it belongs to this prince, who 

egan his reign in 774, was dethroned 
in 779, and was afterwards restored in 
794. I am also strongly inclined to 
think that a few of the Styeas attri- 
bated to Ethelred II. 836, belong to 
this prince, eee Nos. 28, 29, 
and 36 of Pl. 10, and the styca m 
App. Pl. 27, as we find the word Rex 
wanting on them, as it is on all the 
early coins of Northumberland, whilst, 
on the contrary, it occurs on the stycas 
of Eanred and almost all the subse- 

uent ones, those of Osberht and 
those we are now considering, form- 
ing, believe, the only exceptions, 
ahd on those of Osberht we generally 
find the letter R for Rex. This opis 
nion dérives, I think, additional 
strength froth the name Eanbald, which 
we meét with on No. 29, and which 
was probably intended for Eanbald I. 
or II. who were Archbishops of York 
from 780 to 812, neither of ‘whosé 
rratés could occur on thé coins of 


Etheled I]. 1t will also be remarked; 


that’ all these, except No: 36; begin 
the name of the rinte with an Ae 

’ Earvutr.—Ruding does not appear 
to have noticed those stycas which 
have Eardulf on both sides, probably 
conceiving them to bear only the name 
of a moneyer of Eanred or Ethelred. 
Pinkerton has classed them with. the 
kings, but has given them the date 

10; and Mr. Woolston has followed 

im, and put them at the end of the 
stycas, I know not on what authority, 
as I cannot find any such king of thas 
date. I should much rather suppose 
they belong to Eardulf, who began to 
reign in 796. ‘All those of Eardulf I 
have seen, appear to have the name on 
both sides, but want the word Rex: 
the letters, and the manner in which 
they were struck, seem very different 
from those of Eanred of Ethelred. 

I here conclude my observations on 
such of the Heptarchic coins as have 
been already classed and assigned to 
the different kingdoms. In a future 
letter I purpose offering some remarks 
on the sceattas published in Ruding, 
a subject certainly of the greatest diffi- 
culty, and which I never should have 
attempted to undertake but for the 
purpose of inducing others of more 
experience to investigate the matter. 

Yours, &c.  Jonuw Linpsay. 


—@— ' 

Mr. Urpay, April 3. 
1. is perhaps no part of the 
history of haman manners more 
singular, than that which regards the 
funeral rites and memorials of barbarous 
and pagan nations. Trifling as such 
particulars may appear to the general 
observer, the slightest facts which re- 
fiect light upon ancient and widely- 
spread customs, have still their value. 
hey present us with a page in the 
history of human nature, and often in+ 
cidentally develope the combinations 
of varied passion. Amidst the vast 
diversity which here crowd upon our 
observation, there are several customs 
which seem reasonably ‘traceable to 
those natural emotions and wishes 
which are excited by death in the 
mindsofthesurvivors; to the poigoancy 
of sorrow, and the warmth: of affec- 
tion; some owe their origin to an ex- 
travagant admiration of departed worth ; 
in others we mark the strong influence 
of religious prejadice ot philosophical 
theory, or perhaps the wanderings of 
imagination in the fields of poetical 
allegory. Sometimes also they furnistt 
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us with striking eoineidences in opi- 
nion and practice between the most 
remote nations, which are either so 
general as to mark the wide o ion 
of certain principles and passions, of 
so minute as to illustrate the original 
identity of nations, and the uniform 
preservation ofancient tradition. Lastly, 
there are some castoms of this class so 
uliar and extravagant, that it is ex~- 
tremely difficult to reduce them to any 
more satisfactory causes than man’s 
vain.and wanton caprice, or the sense- 
less corruptions of rustic ignorance. 

My present purpose is to throw. into 
one view a few of the more remarkable 
of these phenomena. 

1. It is well known that the ancient 
Greeks and Romans attached the 
highest importance to the due per- 
formance of the obsequies of their de- 
parted friends, aud that the souls of 
the unburied were believed to wander 
for the space of an hundred years upon 
the disconsolate banks of the Styx. 
The Hindoos also (who speak of a 
river of fire to be crossed by the disem- 
bodied spirit, and are accustomed to 
place a piece of money in the mouth 
of the corpse,) declare that the souls 
of those who remain unburied, wander 
as evil deities through the earth. In 
conformity with such prejudices, where 
the exequies could not be strictly per- 
formed, certain ceremonies by way of 
substitution were allowed. It is no- 
torious, from the testimony of Horace 
and other writers, that three handfuls 
of soft earth thrown upon the body, 
were considered effectual for this pur- 
pose ; and we know that Andromache, 
in Virgil, raised an empty sepulchre to 
the memory of Hector. But similar 
eustoms are also observed in the re- 
mote kingdom of Tonquin. Father 
Marini relates that, ‘‘ when any friend 
is dead, and his body is no where to be 
found, they write his name on a piece 
of board, and perform the same funeral 
solemnities to that representation of 
him, as if it were his real corpse.” 

In the third Aneid, v. 67, 68, parti- 
eular ceremonies are specified, by 
which the souls of the dead were in- 
vited to the sepulchres, and made, as 
it were, inhabitants of them, ‘“ ani- 
mamque sepulchro condimus.” Soin 
Ausonius, ‘ voce ciere animas funeris 
instar. habet.” Now it is curious that; 
according to Father Tissanier’s account 
of Tonquin, a king of that country 
having made choice of a magnificent 
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house for the reception of his father’s 
soul, formally purchased. it, and then’ 


after setting forth a rich with 
four profound bows, he requested the 
spirit to accept of his new habitation. 


Accordingly, a statue, representing the 
soul, upon which the King’s name 
Was written, was conveyed thither 
with great pomp, and to conclude the 
ceremony, this palace with all its cost 
furniture was set fire to, and consumed. 
Another traveller-relates, that the Ja« 
panese, upon a yearly festival, visit 
the tombs, where they have familias 
intercourse with the dead, whom they 
invite to follow them back to the city. 
To this the souls consent, but after 
two days sojourn among the living; 
they are driven back to the tombs by a 
great shower of stones ; for any further 
continuance of their visit would be 
esteemed highly unfortunate. In these 
practices we may readily trace a belief 
in the immortality and immateriality 
of the human soul, mingled with a 
confused notion of its partiality to the 
body, and its subserviency to human 
influence. 

Another instance of extraordina 
care bestowed upon the rites of burial, 
may be found in the custom prevalent 
both in ancient Greece and moderm 
Scotland, of preparing the shroud of a 
sick or aged person even long before 
the approach of death. Although this 
anxiety may not be very easily ac- 
counted for upon principles of reason, 
it may be acknowledged as the natural 
result of the affection of ignorant per- 
sons, attaching identity to the body in- 
stead of the soul. Hence also the cas- 
tom common among n nations, of 
placing food beside the tombs of the 
deceased, which was in some cases car~ 
ried so far, that provisions were let down 
by a pipe into the grave, and sometimes 
were even applied to the mouth of the 
dead person. An Ethiopian nation, 
according to Herodotus, preserved the 
bodies of their relations enclosed in 
coffins made of a sort of glass. 

Strangely mingled with these marks 
of affection, are symptoms of a super- 
stitious dread of the relics of the de~ 
parted. The touch of a corpse was, 
and is now in many parts of she 
world, thought to impart a pollution 
which much time and ceremony alone 
could cleanse. The Kings of sonie 
countries were not allowed even. to 
behold one, and the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus of Rome was, according to Se- 
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neca®, laid under the same restraint. 
"Fhe Hindoos, we are assured, consider 
carcasses as evil deities, and the bodies 
of those who die under an unfortunate 
constellation, are carried out of the 
house, not by the door, but through a 
hole made in the wall, and the house 
is deserted for a considerable time. 
This last peculiar custom is, according 
to Kolbens, general among the Hot- 
tentots, who carry out a corpse through 
a hole in the back of the hut; for they 
imagine, he adds, that the dead are 
mischievously inclined to injure the 
cattle confined in the midst of the vil- 
lage. Lastly, the Kamschadales fre- 

uently desert the hut in which a rela- 
tian has breathed his last, and carefully 
throw away all the clothes which he 
used in lifet. 

When we consider the splendid ob- 
sequies and expensive mausolea so 
common in most ages and countries, 
the solicitude so generally manifested 
to ensure the rites of burial, and the 
frequent practice of deifying the de- 
parted, it may appear abstractedly im- 

robable that any nations are to be 

‘ound by whom these marks of respect 
are neglected ; yet instances of such 
disrespect are discoverable even in ci- 
vilized regions. In Mexico, Mr. Bul- 
lock observed no memorials of the 
dead ; neither monuments nor inscrip- 
tions appear to be in use. In Switzer- 
land also, though funerals are con- 
ducted with becoming solemnity, no 
service is read over the grave. Among 
ruder nations may be perceived marks 
of a studied and even contemptuous 
disrespect. The ancient Troglodyte, 
as Diodorus relates, were in the habit 
of covering the bodies of their relations 
with a shower of stones, accompanying 
this unceremonious treatment with 
peals of langhter{. Whether this point 
may be illustrated by the conduct of 
that people who were said to lament at 
every birth, and to rejoice at funerals, 
from an opinion of the misery of hu- 
man life, it is difficult to say. The 
classical writer above cited, speaks also 
of an Ethiopian tribe who abandon 
their dead upon the coast, below low- 
water mark, from the express desire 
that they may become food for fishes, 
The inhabitants of Radack, an island 
in the Pacific Ocean, act, according to 


* Mare. 15. 

t History of Kamschatka, translaved from 
the Russian, 1764. 

3 Bibl, 1. iii, c. 32. 
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Captain Kotzebue, in a similar man- 
ner. Yet more strange is the usage of 
the Kamschadales, who regularly, we 
are told, deliver up their ead as food 
for dogs, and this not from intentional 
neglect, but because they thiok.it a 
means of procuring fine for their 
spirits in the other world, and that the 
evil powers, who are the authors of 
death, may be satisfied with seeing the 
bodies abandoned without the houses *. 

The Gaures or Guebres of the East, 
are well known to abandon the re- 
mains of their friends, in uncevered 
enclosures, to the birds which live 
upon carrion. The same practice pre- 
vails in Tibet, where these receptacles 
have covered passages below to admit 
the beasts of prey: some bodies are 
thrown into a river, but burial is quite 
unknown. The inhabitants of the 
parts near the Pontus Euxinus were, 
we are told, in ancient times so mon- 
strous, as to devour the bodies of their 
deceased parents; and the Balearic 
islanders used to cut them to pieces, 
and place the mutilated fragments in 
earthen pots. 

It were endless, however, to enu- 
merate the extravagancies with which 
the funeral rites of barbarous nations 
are replete. The very follies of men 
may become instructive, not only be, 
cause such relations extend our know- 
ledge of the human mind, and conse- 
quently of ourselves, but because they 
may induce us more highly to value 
those blessings of pure Religion and 

neral improvement, which have de- 
ivered us from their debasing influence, 

Yours, &c. A. R..C, 


Mr. Ursan, April 10. ' 
_ Poly-Olbion of Drayton is 
perhaps one of the most singular 
performances the ingenuity of a poet 
ever devised. He appears to have ins 
tended to make it the great repository 
of whatever was connected with the 
land of Britain, its history, antiquities, 
religion, natural history, and geo- 
graphy ; its customs and manners, and 
romantic legends: and this, as far as 
the poem gues, he has accomplished 
with a minuteness and accuracy, rather 
to be expected from the prose folios of 
one whose life had been devoted to 
science, and the graver stadies of lite- 
rature, than from the pen of a votary 
of the Muses. elie 
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Yet great and elaborate as isthe work, 
and correct and interesting as are its 
details, it has never, and from its very 
mature can never, become popular, or 
be read with pleasure as a poem. There 
is nothing more opposed to the genius 
of , than a minuteness and con- 
tinuity of detail. Like the bee which 
sips not at wer flower in regular pro- 
gression; but flies as its fancy dictates, 

must not be bound down or 
encumbered with a weight of particu- 
larity and enumeration: it must be 
free and wandering, and deal in gene- 
ralities, or it ceases to be poetry. Had 
Byron, in his fourth Canto of Child 
Harold, instead of selecting some of 
the most striking objects in his beauti- 
ful descriptions of Rome or Venice, 
attempted a complete and detailed ac- 
count of their temples or statues, even 
his mighty genius would have failed 
to make his verse less tedious or less 
rosaic than the greater part of the 
Poly-Olbion. This is the great, the 
staring fault of Drayton. He gives 
you the name and particulars of every 
king, from the first landing of Brats; 
of every saint from Joseph of Arima- 
thea; the property of almost every 
known herb or tree; of — stone, 
beast, fish, or fowl: add to this pro- 
lixity, the unharmoniousness and mo- 
notony of the measure he has chosen, 
and it will require but little discern- 
ment to account for the neglect which 
as a poem it has met with. Yet Dray- 
ton was a “poet in the strictest sense, 
and superior to most, if not all his im- 
mediate contemporaries. His Nym- 
eee isa gem x #94 has not its equal 
or sportive fancy and imaginative 
beauty in the whole circle of our poetry. 
Many of the poems in his Muse’s Ely- 
sium, partake of the same character ; 
and detached pieces abound in the 
Poly-Olbion, of the highest beauty and 
poetic feeling: indeed there is — 
ane of his compositions from whic 


something could not be culled, indica- . 


tive of his talents and his taste. 
Drayton was the poet of the country 
and of nature, and to this, in great 
measure, is owing his superiority over 
those of his times. He is compara- 
tively free from cold metaphorical sub- 
tilties, and the worn-out pedantry ot 
the Grecian Mythology, He aban- 
doned the thick fogs and lay-stall of 
the city, and betook himself to the 
temple and fields of the Muse, to de- 
lightful groves and pleasant downs, 
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where are harmless shepherds, some 
exercising their pipes, some singing 
roundelays to their grazing flocks *. 
He mixed in the sports of the hamlet, 
mingled with the jokes of its rustic in- 
habitants, and listened to their tradi- 
tions and legendary tales. He followed 
the huntsman and his hounds in the 
field, and the falconer and his hawk 
by the river. The habits and notes of 
the feathered tribe from the wren to 
the eagle, and the virtues and pro- 
perties of plants from the thistle to the 
pine-tree, were alike the objects of his 
attention. Nor did he, in his devoted- 
ness to rural simplicity and truth, 
forget the severer studies which a work 
on such a plan would necessarily re- 
quire. The old chronicle and book of 
science, the monkish and minstrel 
legend were pondered, and many a long 
hour must have been spent in extract- 
ing from these sources the flood of 
learning and research, ——- in 
every page of his poem. This over- 
flowing of ancient lore, this fidelity of 
detail, has rendered the Poly-Olbion 
one of the most interesting monuments 
in our language to the literary and ge- 
neral antiquary, and to him it will 
always be a store of pleasure and de- 
light; there is still, however, some 
thing wanting to complete his satisfac- 
tion, and that is a well and ably-written 
commentary. What the learned Sel- 
den has written is excellent, yet even 
his notes are not numerous enough, 
and they are far from including the 
whole poem. But where is the man, 
at the present day, who will undertake 
to compose a commentary to the Poly- 
Olbion that shall be perfect, or even 
— perfection ? 

n the preface to his poem, Drayton 
ranks among the causes which make 
him fearful of its success, the want of 
a prior model. It is true there is no 
chet poem in English on the same 
plan, but still the claim of complete 
originality is not, I think, quite clear. 
Compositions both in verse and prose, 
of a somewhat similar nature, were not 
at all uncommon in the middle ages, 
only the plan was not confined to a 
particular country, but embraced the 
universe. Such, for instance, is the 
poem L’Image du Monde, of Gau- 
tier de Metz ; in prose the Speculam 
Historiale of Vincent de uvais, 
and the popular work of our coun- 
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man Bartholomeus, de Proprietati- 
= Rerum. 


Yours, &c. H. 
Mr. Unsan, March 30. 
JN the area of Wellclose-square, is a 


Charch which was built for the 
King of Denmark, by Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, the well-known sculptor of the 
maniacs formerly in Moor-fields. Its 
obscure situation renders it but little 
noticed at this day, or I feel certain it 
would not have fallen into the disgrace 
which it at present has. 

Your readers will, I am sure, be 
equally surprised with myself, at hear- 
ing that this edifice is converted into a 
meeting-house for a society of enthu- 
siasts calling themselves the Bethel 
Union, and they will be the more 
grieved when they read the description 
of the edifice. The exterior shows 
merely a plain brick building, with a 
small steeple at the west end. The 
west front is adorned with statues of 
the Christian virtues. Charity, with 
its accompanying infants, is placed 
apon the cornice of the doorway, 
Faith and Hope occupying niches at 
thesides of it. There are two Latin in- 
scriptions on this part, setting forth the 
erection and dedication of the building. 
‘The interior, however, is very pleas- 
ing; its decorations and ornaments are 
in the best taste of -the seventeenth 
century, and are executed ina style of 
elegance and profusion noj surpassed 
by any building of the kind in the me- 
tropolis. It resembles the primitive 
Churches in having a circular tribune 
at the east end, behind the altar screen, 
leaving a vacancy above it, which has 
a far better appearance than where it 
is placed against a wall. It is'a fine 
composition of the Corinthian order, 
and beautifully carved ; in the centre 
is a large painting, representing the 
agony in the Garden. On each side 
of this, upon pedestals, are full-length 
statues the size of life, of our Sa- 
.viour and Moses, and on the cornice 
St. Peter and St. Paul, of smaller pro- 
.portions. The table is supported by 
‘elegant open work in brass, -and is 
covered with crimson velvet. At the 
west end are two galleries richly carved. 
In the upper is the case of an organ, 


the instrument having been removed. 
. The pulpit, which is situated against 
the north wall, is polygonal, each face 


relict 


embellished with a carving in 
from. the histery of our Lord. 





Danish Church, 
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Opposite to it is a large » glazed 
aud finished with edenapiabeey » once 
appropriated to Royalty. Theceiling is 
richly worked in stucco, the centre 
rising into an elegant dome. A stone 
font stands in a pew near the altar. 
The royal arms of Denmark, and the 
cypher of the founder (Christian), is 
seen in several parts of the edifice. 
Upon the whole, a degree of richness 
and splendour are visible throughout 
the building, met with in few modern 
Charches.—When | advert to the 
present appropriation of the edifice, I 
feel certain your readers will participate 
with me in the feelings of indignation 
which arose when I witnessed its de- 

radation. The altar-table serves as a 

epository for hats, and the slatues of 
our Saviour and Moses are rendered 
ridiculous by having blue flags stuck 
into their hands, inscribed with the 
word ** Bethel,” like those carried by 
benefit societies, and at other proces- 
sions of a similar stamp. A model of 
a ship is suspended from the westera 
galleries, and on the outside of the 
Church a mast with shrouds and tack- 
ing is stuck upon the roof. It would 
be needless to add more upon the con- 
duct of a party which could offer so great 
an indignity to the statue of our Saviour 
as that | have just noticed, nor will it 
be necessary for any feelings of execra- 
tion against such conduct; the bare 
recital of the facts themselves are sulfli- 
cient. After the service, 4s it is call- 
ed, had ended, and the congregation 
had deposited their offerings in the 
shape of pence and halfpence, in certain 
tin boxes, which though less musical, 
as effectually proclaimed the pharasai- 
cal mode of alms-giving, as a trumpet 
would have done, some men with 
fiddles and clarionets struck up a tune, 
in which they were vocally accom- 
panied by several others, with voices 
so devoid of grace and harmony, that 
I was only restrained from a laugh by 
the consideration that the building had 
once been sacred, and the feelings of 
indignation which arose from witness- 
ing its present state. 

s the Danish Ambassador cognisant 
of the appropriation of the building? 
I can scarce believe that the King of 
Denmark would ever have sufiered a 
Chapel built by one of his predeces- 
sors on the throne to be thus de- 
graded. If Royalty, however, should 
display an unworthy apathy on the 
occasion; those preat-bodies, the Com- 
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missioners for building new Churches, 
and the Society for the same purpose, 
are neither dead nor asleep, and I can- 
riot suppose that either would have 
suffered the building to have fallen into 
its present use, when it might have 
been converted into a Chapel of the 
Establishment, so much wanted in 
the neighbourhood, if they had been 
aware of the change before it took 
place. It is not, however, too late 
to redeem the structure. Let me 
then, Mr. Urban, call upon the two 
bodies 1 have nanied, and earnestly 
entreat the imenibers of them, if they 
feel any regard for the honor of the 
Established Church, if they are ac- 
tuated by those feelings which ought 
to guide them in the performance of 
their High duties, ‘to lose no time in 
purchasing the structure, and restoring 
to it a sound form of worship, and to 
its altar and font their respective sacra- 
ments, Let the scriptural liturgy and 
the episcopally ordained Clergyman’ 
supersede the low-lived stories and the 
Coarse vulgarity of the boatswain’s mate.’ 
If this appeal, however, is received 
with apathy, and treated with con- 
tempt, join with me, Mr. Urban, in 
calling upon the liberality of your 
friends to raise a private subscription 
for this laudable purpose. I earnestly 
beg your insertion of this, and let me 
hope; Mr. Urban, for the honour of 
the Church, that it will not be disre- 

garded. E. 1.'C 
--€--- i 

Mr. Ursan, April 8. 
MONG the remains ‘of ‘military 
architecture which’ interést' the 
traveHér, and demand the investigation’ 
of the antiquary, is Braneepeth Castle, 
in thé county of Durham. * This irre- 
galar, but stately pile, ‘(of ‘which the 
annexed view is a very accurate repre- 
sentation,) owed its erection to the fa- 
mily of the Bulmers daring the early 
part of the usurpation of Stephen, 
when, with a view of strengthening 
his own cause, he gave his Batons per- 
missioh to build fortresses and embat- 
tle their mansions at their own choice. 
By the marriage of Emma, heiress of 
the Bulmers, it came into the Nevills, 
the heads of which family sevetal times 
appeared in arms against their Sove- 
reigns, ard thus placed their extensive 
possessions in jeopardy. Henry de Ne-~ 
vill assisted the confederate Barons: 

Gent. Mac. April, 1827: . 
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against King John, but in the 17th of 
that King found it politic to give 100 
marks for his restoration to favour, and 
to offer as a pledge of future fidelity 
this castle and two hostages. His sis- 
ter after his death carried it to the Fitz- 
Maldreds, whose descendants there-- 
upon took the name of Nevill, and 
were the ancestors of the renowned 
Earls of Westmoreland*. On their 
rebellion, in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, this Castle and Lordship be- 
came vested in the Crown, but were. 
sold by Charles I. to Lady Middleton 
and others: since which tinie they 
have passed intd various hands. 

Leland, the father of Antiquaries, 
noticing the building, says that it “ is 
strongly set and builded, and hath two 
courtes of high building: there is a lit- 
tle mote, that hemmeth a great peace 
of the first court. In this court be 
three toures of logging, and three small 
ad ornamentum. The pleasure of the 
castle is in the second court; and, en- 
tering into.it by a great toure, I saw ing 
scoelrin‘tn the fronte of it, a lion’ ram- 
pant. Some say that Rafe Nevill, the 
first’ Erle of Westmerland, builded 
much of this house, A.D. 1398. The 
Erle that now is, hath set a new peace 
of work to it.” The principal court, or 
drea, is of an octangular form ; having 
the body of the castle on the south-west 
side. ‘The entrance to the area on the 
orth is defended by a gateway with 
two square towers ; from which a wall 
and parapet extends east and west con- 
necting with the castle. Between the 
Jatter and the gateway, on the east 
side, are two latge square towers, com- 
municating with the wall, with but- 
tresses at each angle, having a small 
turret at their summits, sustained on 
corbels, open at the sides, but not 
in front. The main pile is very irre- 
gular; from the subsequent additions 
made to the original building, which 
appears to have consisted of four dis- 
tinct quadrangular towers, similar to 
one just described, with buttresses and 
turreis. Various modern improvements 
have been made in the interior for do- 
mesti¢ purposes; and several of the 
apartments are spacious, and hand- 
somely fitted up. These improvements 

* In the Church, which bears the marks 
of having been conventual, are numerous 
very interesting memorials to the first Ne- 
vill family and its branches. 
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were chiefly made by Wm. Russell, 
esq. who also created an ornamental 
green-house, and made several altera- 
tions in the pleasure grounds and park. 
While in this neighbourhood | will 
mention a peculiarly interesting remain 
on Brandon Hill, about two miles 
north of the castle. It is a remarkable 
oblong tumulus or barrow, 120 paces 
in circumference at the base, and about 
24 feet in perpendicular height. From 
this hill is also to be obtained in clear 
weather, a perfect view of no fewer 
than eight castles and a vast range of 
country. : L. S. 


Mr. Ursay, 
I SEND you a Letter of the cele- 
brated Mrs. Montagu, one of the 
best epistolary correspondents that ever 
existed, and well known for her bene- 
volence to the poor chimney-sweepers. 
An account of this accomplished and 
amiable Lady will be found in vol. 
Lxx. p. 404, and of her husband Mr. 
E. Montagu in vol. Lxxtv. p. 1090. 
Yours, &c. A. H. 





Copy of a Letter from Mrs. Montagu 
to Mrs. ° = 
m Sandford, near New- 

Dear Map". bury, Oct. 22. 

I find my letter into Buckingham 
had not the good fortune to get to your 
hands, but as I cannot permit an acci- 
dent to deprive me of a pleasure you 
are so good as to allow me, I must re- 
new our correspondence by a letter, 
which I hope will be more lucky than 
the last. 

If I was to give you an_account of 
my life and transactions, since 1 saw 
you, you w* think I had been very 
idly busy. I spent about three months 
at Tunbridge, where we had a great 
deal of company. Every nation of the 
world contributed towards our crowd ; 
every sect of religion, Jews and Gen- 
tiles ; every order and rank of life was 
amongst us, so that the charms of va- 
riety were to be found as to the per- 
sons: but the amusements were still 
the same. Cards and gaming were the 
darling diversions, in which I never 
partake ; so that I had a greater share 
of leisure than most people, and used 
to ride or go airing every day; and by 
that means did not lose yl rural 

leasures w" I think are the most de- 
ightful of any; and as to society, I 
found some very agreeable people, who 
were not driven to cards fer amuse- 
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ment ;_as if that, though this creation 
is so delightful, something was still 
wanting to human happiness, till a 
piece of spotted paper was invented as 
a supplement to it. 

The situation of houses at the Wells 
is very pretty, the hills look very fine, 
and the buildings intermix’d with 
trees have a peculiar and romantic air. 
It has all the simplicity of a country 
village in appearance. The great in- 
habit cottages there. Ambition, pride, 
and luxury, are generally found in no- 
bler edifices, but, I fear, a Tunbridge 
cottage often contains these mighty 
passions. 

I found great benefits from the wa- 
ters, which made me prolong my stay 
much beyond my first intention, and 
I cannot but own I was much tired 
of the place. 

The accession of company is a lively 
representation of human lie, one race 
succeeding another, faces and charac- 
ters differing in something, but still the 
same passions, inclinations, virtues, and 
frailties: my long stay was a sort of 
old age: I saw my best friends go be- 
fore me ; but as in life, tho’ the great- 
est pleasures are over, and most inti- 
mate friends gone, there is still some- 
thing and,.somebody, for whom one 
w linger and tarry a litile longer. 

From Tunbridge I came to town, 
which I found more melancholy, and 
almost as solitary as a desert. I stayed 
but a few days, and then went into 
Huntingdonshire to Lady Sandwich *, 
where | spent the short time I could 
stay in the most agreeable manner. 
She was so good as to come herself 
with me to London. We lay one 
night on the road, on purpose to make 
a visit to Dr. Youngt, who’ entertain- 
ed us very agreeably. His house is 
the emblem of his mind, plain but 
elegant. He here entertains his friends 
genteelly, the poor liberally ; is beloved 
and respected by all his neighbours, 
and his parishioners are not less edify- 
ed by his example than his precepts: 
he lives up to his doctrine, and prac- 
tises what he preaches. It gave me 
true joy of heart to see my old friend 
enjoy health and spirits, and all inter- 
nal and external comforts. At no 
greater distance than 25 miles from 





* Edward Montagu, esq. the husband of 
the writer of this letter, was grandson of the 
first Earl of Sendwich. 

t At Welwyn, 
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London, he is as great.a hermit as if 
he was in the remotest part of the 
earth, 
*¢ And all the distant din the world can keep 
Rolls o’er his grotto, and but sooths his 
slee Na 


I believe this may be said with more 
truth of him than of his brother poet, 
who was not so detached from the 
world, nor had a spirit so purified from 
the dross of it; tho’ I am sorry one 
who has wrote so well on mortality 
should be accused of not having lived 
up to the strictest rules of it. But we 
must make allowances for the envy of 
mankind, who are too apt to throw 
something into the other scale, where 
a person’s merit and parts so much 
outweigh the usual portion; and let 
us remember that his doctrine cannot 
be invalidated by any contradiction his 
conduct could give it. The enemies 
of virtue think they do much, if they 
prove that there are few virtuous; but 
truth is unalterable, nor can the cor- 
ruptions of custom destroy the real na- 
ture and constitution of things. 

I did not forget your recommenda- 
tion of Phalaris’s Epiatles ; they gave 
me a great deal of pleasure: the cha- 
racter even of Phalaris has somethin 
noble in it. A contempt of art ~ 
treachery, a superiority to revenge in 
many instances make one griev’d he 
usurp'd an unjust power. The re- 
morse and anxiety with which it was 
attended are good lessons. The letter 
of Democritus [Hippocritus] is very 
curious ; one is glad of such an ac- 
count of a philosopher, whose indig- 
nant mirth has rendered him famous 
for so many ages. 

The letters of the great men of an- 
tiquity are very entertaining ; one en- 
ters into their secret counsels, becomes 
in a manner their confidants ; the fa- 
miliarity one seems to acquire with 
them makes a greater impression, and 
gives a more intimate knowledge than 
one can have from history: there one 
sees the statesman and the warrior, but 
here the man ; whatever improvements 
the moderns may boast of in elegance 
and delicacy of expression, in polic 
and arts of government, the strengt 
of life and of letters does not subsist ; 
the vigour of Nature seems to be worn 
out; mediocrity reigns in characters ; 
the pre-eminence of virtue and wis- 
dom, of military and civil merit, does 
not so appear in individuals. I am 
glad the race of warlike heroes is ex- 
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tinct. It may be said in excuse of 
their desire of conquest, that the only 
laudable additions to the riches and 
strength of a country, which are such 
as commerce can obtain, were not then 
to be had. Had commerce been then 
well known, and the situation of 
every country admitted it, patriotism 
had had a gentler beneficent task, car- 
ried out blessings as well as brought 
them home, and aggrandized its own 
country without desolating others. 

{ shall hope for the favour of a line 
when you have leisure, and that we 
shall correspond more frequently than 
we have done this summer, if the length 
does not terrify you. My sex is some 
apology for love of talking: but for 
ence F wil say a great deal in a few 
words, for it w¢ require many to ex- 
press its length, how much I am, 

D* Madam, 
Y* faithful and obedt humble serv*, 
E. Montacv. 


Mr. Ursay, April 10. 
HE following observations on some 
of the ancient Roman customs, 
may probably not be unacceptable to 
the readers of your agreeable and in- 
structive Miscellany. 

The custom which prevailed amongst 
the ancients of making votive offerings 
to their favourite Divinities, in order 
to procure themselves safe journeys b 
sea or land, or in token of their grati- 
tude for preservation from some im- 
minent danger, still exists in the Ca- 
tholic countries of Europe ; as the 
numerous Churches and Chapels in 
France, Spain, and Italy, amply testify. 
In the Church at Boulogne, for ex- 
ample, several pictures and models of 
ships are suspended from the walls 
near the altar, which have been pre- 
sented as offerings to the Virgin Mary 
by the Captains of French trading ves- 
sels belonging to the port. hese 
paintings represent the various perilous 
situations in which the ships and their 
crews have been placed during their 
respective voyages; and the dangers 
from which they suppose themselves 
to have been miraculously delivered 
through her influence. We may here 
trace a strong resemblance to the cus- 
tom of the. ancient Romans on similar 
occasions, such as . their preservation 
from storms and shipwrecks, when it 
was usual for the saved mariners to 
hang up in the temple of Neptune 
their dripping garments, or pictures, or 
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some other token emblematic of the 
event, as grateful and Pye offer- 
ings to that Divinity. This custom is 
alluded to by Horace in the fifth Ode 
of his first Book : 


*¢ Me éaluld sacer 
Volivd paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris Deo.” 13—16 *. 

The same practice prevailed amongst 
the ancient Greeks, as mentioned by 
Robinson, in his Archeologia Graca. 

Shipwrecked mariners were also for- 
merly accustomed to carry about, and 
exhibit in public, painted representa- 
tions of the calamities which had be- 
fallen them on the ocean, for the pur- 
pose of exciting the compassion and 
charity of their fellow-countrymen. 
Horace alludes to this custom in his 
Art of Poetry: 
—- “ Fortasse cupressum 
Scis simulare: quid hoc, si fractis enatat 

exspes 

Navibus, wre dato qui pingitur ?” 19-20. 








Persius, in his Satires, has also re- 
ferred to this practice: 


«¢ Men’ moveat, quippe, et cantet si naufra- 

gus, assem [pictum 
Protulerim ? cantas, cum fracté te in trate 
Ex humero pories.” Sat. 1. 88-90. 


Thus translated by Sir William 
Drummond, in his version of Persius: 
«¢ What should we give ? what alms? if on 

the shore, [wore, 
While round his neck the pictur’d storm he 
The shipwreck'd sailor, destitute of aid, 
Sung as he Legg'd, and jested as he pray’d.” 

It was likewise customary amongst 
the Romans, to: have pictures drawn 
of certain events in their lives, which 
they bound themselves by a vow to 
consecrate tothe Gods. Thus Horace, 
speaking of Lucilius, remarks, 

«< Potivd pateat veluti descripta ¢abelld 
Vita senis.” Satires, Book 1. Sat. ii, 33. 
The Gladiators were accustomed to 





* Ina note on the above passage, is the 
following commentary, which illustrates and 
confirms the preceding observations. ‘* Vi- 
demus autem Aodie quosdam quoque pingere 
in tabulis suos casus, quos in mari passi 
sint, atque in fanis marinorum deorum po- 
nere. Sunt autem qui vestem quoque ibi 
suspendunt, Diis eam consecrantes.”” Vet. 
Schol. B. 

+ ‘ Notum est,” says a commentator on 
this passage, “ naufragos ad commovendam 
populi misericordiam infortunium suum ta- 
bella depictum humeris circumgestasse.”’ 


suspend their arms in the temple of 

Hercules, their patron Divinity : 

*€ Veianius, armis 

Herculis ad postem fixis, latet abditus agro; 

Ne populum extrema toties exoret arena.” 
Horace, B. 1. Epist. i. 4-6 $. 





In order to explain the last line of 
the preceding quotation, it should be 
stated that, in the fights of the gladia- 
tors, when one of them wounded his 
antagonist, he shouted ‘* hoc habet,” 
or “* habet,” he has it. The wounded 
combatant dropped his weapon, and 
advancing ¢o the edge of the arena§, or 
stage of the amphitheatre, he suppli- 
cated the spectators. If be had fought 
well, the people saved him; if other- 
wise, or as they happened to be in- 
clined, they turned down their thumbs, 
and he was slain. A ceremony in 
some measure similar to this, is ob- 
served at the Spanish bull-fights, with 
respect to the + sonar wi a of the bulls 
by the Matadores (see Hobhouse’s notes 
on Childe Harold, canto rv. si. exlii). 
The raising or compression of the 
thumbs was, among the Romans, the 
usual method of expressing approba- 
tion or disapprobation : 

** Fautor wtroque tuum laudalit pollice lu- 
dum.” 
Horace, B. 1. Epist. xviii. 66. 

When the Gladiators were dismissed 
from the stage, they were presented 
with a wooden foil called rudis, or the 

Soil of freedom. Horace, speaking of 

himself as a worn-out giadiator, says, in 

his epistle to Maecenas, 

** Spectatum satis, et donatum jam rude, 
queris, 

Maecenas, iterum antiquo me includere ludo.” 


B. 1. Epist. i. 2-3. 


The Romans were accusiomed to 
hang up their arms in the temples of 
their Divinities, especially in those of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and Mars: 








** Denique szevam 
Militiam puer, et Cantabrica bella tulisti 
Sub duce, qui templis Parthorum signa re- 
fait.” 
Horace, B. 1. Epist. xviii. 54-56. 





t “* Gladiatores in tutel4 erant Herculis. 
Amphitheatres, vel sacella Herculis adjuncta, 
vel tota fuisse instar templorum Herculis. 
Hic igitur fgunt arma Gladiatores.” Scho- 
liast. 

§ The arena was so called, because it 
was strewed with sand, to prevent its becom- 
ing slippery, aud to absorb the blood of the 
combatants. 
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— ‘* Tua, Cesar, etas 
Fruges et agris retulit uberes; 
Et signa nostra restituit Jovi, 
Direpta Parthorum superbis 
Postilus.”” Horace, B.1v, Ode xiv.4-8. 
*¢ Signa ego Punicis 
Affixa delubris, et arma 
Militibus sive cede, dixit 
Direpta vidi.” 
Horace, B.11. Ode v. 18-21,*. 
«¢ Nunc arma, defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hic paries habelit.” 
@ * ‘© Hic, hic ponite lucida 
Funalia, et vectes, et arcus 
Oppositis forilus minaces.” 
ail fm. B. am. Ode xxvi. 2-7 T. 
«¢ Quamvis clypeo Trojana refixo } 
Tempora testatus, nihil ultra 
Nervos atque cutem morti concesserat 
atre.”” 





Hor. B. 1. Ode xxviii. 11-13. 


Even in modern times it is cus- 
tomary to hang up in Cathedrals and 
Churches, the flags, banners, and arms 
which have been captured from the 
enemy in the course of warfare, as me- 
morials and trophies of victory. 

The sacred shields of the Romans 
were called Ancilia, one of which, ac- 
cording to tradition, having been sent 
from heaven, was a token of empire 
being established at Rome; and in 
order that it might not be stolen, 
Numa Pompilius caused eleven others 
to be forged exactly like it, and to be 
kept in the temple of Mars. 

*¢ Marsus et Appulus, 
Anciliorum, nominis, et togz 
Oblitus, zeternzeque Vesta, 
Incolumi Jove, et urbe Romi.”’ 
Hor. B, m1. Ode v. 9. 

The Romans were also in the habit 
of presenting their manuscripts to their 
divinities, especially to the Palatine 
Apollo, whose temple was the Au- 
gustan repository for the writings and 
effigies of men of genius : 

“ Beatus Fannius, ultro 
Delatis capsis et imagine.” 
Horace, B. 1. Sat. iv. 31, 32. 











The Pantheon at Rome, so denomi- 
nated from being dedicated by the Ro- 
mans to all the divinities of the hea- 


* « Templo Martis Ultoris, ad eam rem 
condito, illata signa ista Punica.” Scholiast. 

t ** Notum est veteres, ciim artem ali- 
quam dimitterent, instrumenta ejus artis 
Deo, in cujus tuteli fuerant, suspendere 
consuevisse. {n superiore templorum parte, 
parieteque australi, anathemata pendebant.” 
Scholiast. 


¢ Subintell. ** & templo.” 
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then mythology, contained their sta- 
tues, busts, and other ornaments of 
sculpture which were considered sa~ 
ered. It has since been made the re- 
ceptacle for the busts of distinguished 
men of modern times. This temple 
passed with little alteration from the 
pagan into the present worship, and so 
convenient were its niches for the 
Christian altar, that Michael Angelo, 
ever studious of ancient beauty, intro- 
duced their design as a model in the 
Catholic church. See Forsyth’s Let- 
ters on Italy, Lord Byron’s Childe 
Harold, canto iv. st. cxlvi. &c. and 
Hobhouse’s Notes. 

The Romans also placed in their 
temples statues of the various animals 
and objects connected by tradition or 
otherwise with the Sentaiien of their 
city. The celebrated images of the 
wolf which suckled Romulus and Re- 
mus were kept, one in the temple of 
Romulus under the Palatine, and the 
other in the Capitol. The buildings 
of modern Sienna abound with images 
of the Roman wolf. 

The Roman matrons were accus- 
tomed to carry their sick infants to the 
temple of Romulus; and after the wor- 
ship of the founder of Rome was aban- 
doned, to the church of St. Theodore 
erected on its site. The practice is 
continued to this day. L.R.F. 

— 
FLY LEAVES.—No. XXXVII. 
Mayster of the Game. 

HE recreations of our ancestors 
gave a strong bias to the national 
character of aociety. Among those the 
diversion of hunting was often the most 
prominent, and often assimilated in its 
various pursuits to all the art, busy sur- 
prise, and cautious manceuvring of 
war, and therefore commended as a fit 
school of discipline for the aspiring 
soldier. Beyond a robust system of 
exercise the ancient character of this 
diversion is unknown to its present 
followers: nor has curiosity called forth, 
from its manuscript embryo, that amus- 
ing and valuable treatise, known un- 
der the above title, and attributed to 
the pen of Edmond de Langley, fifth 
son of Edward III., created Duke of 

York in 1385. 

This treatise possesses considerable 
merit and novelty, giving personal im- 
portance to all the characters, from the 
prince to the peasant, by describing 
their respective duties as attached to 
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the chase. The following description of 
rewarding the hounds, is taken from 
**« chap. xxxv., how the herte shulde 
be meved with the lymer, and ronne 
to and slayne with strength ;” and dif- 
fers from the French and English 
manner, as given in the Noble Art of 
Venerie, by George Gascoigne, 1575, 
4to. 

«© Whanne the deere is down, and lith 
on the ton syde, than at erfte is tyme 
to blowe the deth, for it sholde neuere 
ben I blowe at harte huntynge til’ the 
deere be on the ton syde and thenne 
sholde the houndes be coupled vp, and 
faste as man maye. On of the berners 
schulde encore hym, that is to saye 
tvrne his hornes to the erthewards and 
the throte vpwarde and slitte the skynne 
of the throot all enlonge the nekke, 
and kytte oute labeles on either syde of 
the skynne, the whiche schall hange 
still vpone the heede, for thys longeth 
to an herte slayne with strengthe. And 
elles nohte, and thenne sholde the hun- 
ter flere downe the skynne as fer as he 
maye. And then with a scharpe tren- 
choure kitte as thikke as he kan the 
flesche down to the nakke bone. And 
this don euery man stonde abrode and 
blowe the dethe and make a shorte 
abaye for to rewarde the houndes, and 
every man haue a smale rodde in his 
honde to holde of the houndes that 
they schal the better abaye: and euery 
man blowe the deth that blowe maye, 
and as ofte as any hunter beginneth to 
blowe euery man schulde blowe forth 
the deth to make the better noyse and 
make the houndes the better know the 
hornes and abaye. And whan they 
haue abayed awhile let the houndes 
come to and ete the flesche to the 
harde bon fro afoore the schuldres 
righte to the heede for that is hure 
rewarde of ryhte; and thenne take 
hem fayre of and couple hem vp agayne. 
And thenne brynge to the lyinge and 
serue eche by hymselfe. And thenne 
sholde the lorde zif hym luste and elles 
the maister of the game, or zif he be 
absente, who so is grettest of the hun- 
ters blowe the pryse at the couplynge 
vp; and that chelde be blowe only of 
one of the forsaide and of name. Na- 
theles hit is to wit that zif the lorde be 
noht come sone ynohgh to the abaye 
whil the deer is on lyue, they oughte 
to holde the abaye as longe as they 
maye, with oute rebukynge of the 
houndes, to abyde the lorde. And zif 
the lorde abyde to longe anoon as the 





deere is spayed, and layde on that on 
syde, er they do ought elles, the meas- 
ter of the game, or which of hors-men 
that buth there at the deth, sholden 
worthe vp on hors and euery man drawe 
his waye blowynge the deth, til on of 
hem haue mette with hym, other harde 
of hym, and brouhte hym thider. And 
zif ze may not mete with hym, and 
that they haue worde that he is gon 
home they oughte to come agayne, and 
do who so is grettist maister, as thy 
lorde shulde do, zif he were there. 
And rizhtesoshulde they do to the mais- 
ter of the game in the lordes absence. 
But also sif the lord be there all things 
shulde be do of abaye and rewardynge 
as byfore is sayde: and thenne he 
schulde charge whan hym silfe luste to 
vndo the deere, zif the houndes schulde 
not be enquyrteyde thereon, for zif they 
schulde ther nedeth no more but the 
caboche his heed: all the ouer jawes 
stille ther on and the labeles forsaide, 
and thenne hilde hym and lay the skyn 
vpon & leye the heed at the skynnes 
ende righte afore the shulders, and 
whan the houndes buth thus enquir- 
reyed the lymers sholde haue bothe 
sholdres for theire rightes, and elles 
thay schul noht haue but the eeres and 
the brayne, whereof they shul be ser- 
ued the hartes heed liggynge vnder 
thare feet. But on that other syde zif 
the lorde wole haue the deer vndon, 
he that he biddeth as byforne is saide 
shulde vndo hym the moost wode 
manly and clenly that he kan. And 
ne wondreth zou noght though I sey 
wod manly, for it is a poynte of wode 
man crafte; and though it be wel 
sutyuge to an hunter for to done cannie 
hit neuere the latte hit longith more to 
wodeman craft than- to hunters and 
therfore as of the manere how he 
shulde be vndo, I passe ouer lightly, for 
ther is no wodeman, nor good hunter 
in Engelond that they ne kan do hit 
wel ynogh, and wel better than I can 
teche hem. Neuertheles whan so is 
that the panche is taken oute clene 
and hool, and the small gottes, one of 
the gromes chace chiens sholde take 
the panche and go to the next water 
with all and slitte hit and caste oute 
the filthe and wasche hit clene, that 
no filthe be abyde ther inne and 
thenne brynge hit azen and kutte hit 
in small gobettes in the bloode that 
shulde be kepte in the skyn and the 
longes with all, zif they bee hoot and 
elles noht. And all the small guttes 
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withall and brede broke ther amon 
after that the tioundes be fewe or fele. 
And all this turned and medled to- 
gedir amonge the blode til hit be well 
enbrowed in the blode and thanue 
loke whare as moche plak of grene is, 
and thedir bere all this vpon the skynne 
with as much blode as may be saued, 
and ther Jaye it and spred the skynne 
thervpon the hyer“syde vpwarde and 
laye the heede and the visage fore- 
warde at the skynnes ende of the 
nekke. And thenne the lorde sholde 
take a faire small rodde in his honde, 
the whiche on of the zemen or on of 
the gromes, shulde kutte for hym, and 
the maister of the game, and other, and 
the sergeaunte, and eche of the zemen 
at hors, and other, and thenne the 
lorde shulde take vp the hartes heede 
by the righte syde Renene the fureal 
and the fourche, or troche, whether 
that he bere, and the maister of the 
game the lefte syde, in the same 
wyse and holde the heed vpryghte, and 
that the nose touche the erthe, and 
thenne euery man that is there safe 
the berners on foot, and the chace 
chiens and the lymmers, the whiche 
schulde be with hure houndes and 
awayte vpon hem in a faire greene 
there, as ys a colde shadwe [shade] 
sholde stond a fronte in ayther syde 
the heede, with roddes that noon 
hounds come aboute, nor on the sydes, 
but that all stonde afore. And whanne 
this is redy the maister of the game, 
or the sergeaunt sholde crye skilfully 
lowde dedow: and thanne halowe euery 
whight and euery hunter blowe the 
deth, when the houndes be come and 
abayeth the heed the berners shulde 
pulle of the couples as fast as they 
mowen and when the lord thinketh 
that the abaye hath lasted long ynough 
the maister of the game sholde pulle 
awaye the heede and one shulde 
be redy behynde to pulle away the 
skynne, and lat the hounde come to 
the rewarde. And thenne schulde 
the lorde and the maister of the game, 
and all the hunters stonde a room 
all aboute the, rewarde and blowe 
the deth and as ofte as any of hem 
begynneth euery man schulde bere hym 
felawschyp, til the houndes be wel 
rewarded and that thay have noht 
lefte. .And rizhte thus shal be do 
whanne the houndes schal be engqui- 
reyed of the hool deere, and whenne 
there is noht lefte thenne sholde the 


_ And whanne oon of the forseide 
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lorde, zif hym fuste, and elles the 
maister of the game, or in-his absence 
who so is grettest next hym, shulde 
strake in this wise that is to saye blowe 
iiij moot, and stynte nohte halfe an 
aue marie while; and blowe other iiij 
moot a litil lenger than the firste iii), 
and thus sholbe’na wyht strake but 
when the herte is slayne with strengthe. 

ath 
thus blowen, thenne the gromes cou- 
ple vp the houndes and drawe home- 
warde faire and softe; and all the 
remanent of the hunters schuldon 
strake in this wise, érut, trororow, 
trororow, and iiij moot, with all of on 
lengthe, nohte to longe nor to shorte. 
And other wise shulde non harte hun- 
ter strake for thenne forth til they go 
to bedde. And thus shulde the berners 
on fote and the groomes lede hoom the 
houndes and sende afore that the kenele 
be clene, and the trogh filled with 
clene watir and theire couche renewed 
with fresche strawe, and the maister 
of the game and the sergeaunte and 
the zemen at hors, shulde comen home 
and blowe the mene at the halle dore, 
or at the celer door, as I shal zow de- 
uyse: firste the maister, or who is gret- 
test next hym shal begynne and blowe 
iij moot em, and at the iiij moot 
the remenaunt of the foresaide shulde 
blowe with hym and beware that non 
blowe longer than other: and after the 
iiij moot euene forthwith they shul 
blow ij recopes as thus, érut, trut, tro- 
rorororowe: and that they be avisde 
fro the tyme that they falle in to blowe 
togyder that none of hem begynne 
aforne other, nor ende aftir othere. Zif 
hit bee the firste herte slayne with 
strengthe in the seson, or the laste, 
the sergeaunt and the zemen shul go 
on theire offyces bihalf and ax theyre 
fees, of the whiche I reporte me to the 
olde statutes and custumes of the 
kynges hous. And this dothe, maister 
of the game oughte to speke to the 
officers that all the hunters soper bee 
wel ordeyned, and that they drynke 
non ale for no thinge but all wyne 
that nyghte, for the good and the grete 
laboure that they haue hadde for the 
lordes- game and disporte, and for the 
exploit and makynge of the houndes, 
and.also that they maye the more 
mirily and gladly telle what eche of 
hem hath ioe of all the daye and 
which houndes haue best ronne and 
boldlyest.” 
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Alauntz, or Mastiff. 
' Chaucer; in the Knight’s Tale, de- 
scribes ** the grete king of Trace, as 


*¢ About his char there wenten white alauns, 
Twenty and mo, as gret as any stere, 
To hunten at the leon, or the dere, 
And folwed him with mosel fest y bound, 
Colered with gold and torettes filed round.” 
The alauntz.is an animal to which 
the compiler of the. Master of the 
Game has devoted chapter xvi. “ of 
the Alauntz and of his nature,” to de- 
scribe his character and different kinds: 
as ‘ gentil,’ ‘ ventreres,’ and ‘ buchery.’ 
—** They that bee gentele schul bee 
made and schape lyke a hounde euene 
of all thinges, safe of the hede whiche 
schulde bee grete and shorte, and though 
ther bee Alauntz of all hues, the verrey 
hue of the good alauntz and that is 
moste comyne shulde be white with a 
blake spotte aboute the eeres; small 
then and white stondynge eeres and 
sharpe aboue. Men schulde teche 
alauntz better and to bee of better cus- 
tomes than any other beestes for he is 
better schape and strenger for to do 
harme than any other beest. And also 
comunly alauntz buth sturdy of hir 
owne nature and haue noghe so good 
wit as many other houndes haue: For 
yf a man prikke an hors, the alauntz 
wil gladly renne and byte the hors; 
also they renneth to oxen and to 
schepe and to swyne and to all other 
beestes; or to men; or to other 
houndes. For men have sey alauntz 
sle his maister, and in all maner wise 
alauntz -buth inly fel and yuel vndir- 
stondynge, and more foolyche and 
more sturdy than any other manere of 
houndes. And ben neuere that wel 
condicyoned aud good. For a good 
alauntz shulde renne also faste as a 
greyhounde and any beeste that he 
Maye come to he schulde holde well 
with his sesoures and noghte leue hit. 
For an alauntz of his nature holdith 
faste his bitynge then schulde iij grey 
houndes the best that any man maye 
finde, and therfore it is the best hounde 
for to holde and for tonyme all manere 
beestes and holde myghiteliche. And 
when he is wel condicioned and per- 
fitliche men holde that he is good 
among all other houndes: but men 
fyndith but fewe that beth perfite. A 
good alauntz schulde loue his maister 
and folowe hym and helpe hym in all 
caas and what thinge his maister wolde 
hym comande. <A good alaunt schul 





go faste and bee hardy to nymé lale 
manere beestes with oute tarrynge and 
holde faste and noghte leue hir and 
wel condicyoned and wel at his mais- 
ter’s comaund and whenne he is suche 
men holde as y haue ysaide that he is 
on the good hounde that may be for to 
take all manere of beestes. That other 
nature of alauntz is cleped ventrerés. 


- Almost they bee schape as a grey 
$ 


hound of ful schap. bie haue grete 
heedes, grete hyppes, and grete eres 
and with suyche men helpith hem wel 
at baitynge of the tole and all hun- 
iyoge of the wilde bore: ‘for they holde 
aste of hir nature but they beth heuy 
and foule and buth slayne with the 
wylde boor or with the boke; and it 
is noht ful grete loste. And whan they 
may ouertake a beste; they bitith and 
holdeth him stille; but by hem selfe 
thei schulde neuere holde the beast: 
but gif greyhoundes were with them 
for to make the best tarye. That other 
nature of alauntz of bocherye is suyche 
as ze may — see in good townes 
that beth cald grete bocher dogges ; 
the whych bochers holdith for to 
helpe hem to bringe her beestes that 
they biyth in the contre for zif an oxa 
striped fro the bochers that ledeth hym 
his hounde wolde goe take and holde 
hym in to the tyme that his maister 
were ycome and schulde helpe hym to 
brynge hym ageyne to the toun. They 
buth of litil coste for they etith the 
foule thinges in the bochere, and also 
they kepith hur maister’s hous. They 
buth good good for the baytinge of the 
booke and huntynge of the wilde boor, 
whether it bee wit greyhoundes at the 
tristre, or with rennynge houndes at 
the baye withinne the covert. For 
whan a wylde boor is in a Stronge hat 
of wode, perauenture of all the daye 
he wolde not voyde thennes for the 
rennynge houndes; and whenne men 
lat suche mastyfs renne at the boor, 
thai taketh hem in the thykke speis 
and make some man sle hym ; or they 
make hym come ‘ouzte of the strengthe 
that he ne schal abyde nought longe 


at a bayes.” Eu. Hoop. 
—_@— 


On Free Traps, as applied to the 
United Kingdom, and especially as 
it affects the shipping interest. 

el thay be necessary in thé first 

place to take a slight retrospect of 
the state of the country, previous to 
commencing the system of free trade. 
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1827.) 
The General Peace left us with an 


enormous debt, a depreciated currency 
(in which the debt had been con- 
tracted), a very heavy expenditure, and 
consequently a great weight of taxes, 
direct and indirect. Immediately after 
the peace, the Corn Bill was passed, in 
order to protect the agricultural interest. 
Within about two years the Bill for 
enforcing the return to Cash payments 
was passed. Two measures certainly 
of a very opposite tendency. 

For a great number dt vais duties 
for the sake of encouraging and pro- 
tecting our manufactures had existed, 
and more particularly for our shipping. 
About 1820, from the fear of being 
undersold in foreign markets, or in 
the hope of extending our external 
commerce, it was determined to depart 
from the old systemm Now conceding 
that the old system was an evil, it must 
be admitted that before applying a 
remedy to an evil of great magnitude, 
and of long existence, the utmost cir- 
cumspection is necessary, or it is not 
unlikely that our remedy may prove 
an aggravation of the evil. So the sys- 
tem of Free Trade, although excellent 
in the abstract, may not be suitable 
for us without some preliminary steps, 
that will place us now upon an 
equality wih the cheap nations of the 
continent, or the consequences must 
be, in spite of capital, machinery, or 
superior industry, that we must be 
undersold in our home market. That 
the Government are of this opinion is 
obvious by their levying protecting du- 
ties on almost all imports that compete 
with our own manofactures.* Until 
within 6 or 7 years, the Government 
encouraged, by every means in their 
power, the Shipping of this country, 
and even at the present are waihally 
desirous of keeping it up. It has 
however, been determined to try if the 
Shipping cannot support themselves 
without any protection ; hitherto the 
plan has not produced very flattering 
results, and it is to be feared, unless 
some protection is granted, or con- 
siderable relief afforded them by taking 
off their burthens here, that our mer- 
cantie navy will dwindle to a con- 
dition, alarming to all who consider 
the naval preponderance of the coun- 
ry of any importance. If it is in- 


tended that our Colonies shall be pre- 





_* Mr. Huskisson’s speech on the Ship- 
ping interest, p. 49, admits the principle. 
ENT. Mac. April, 1827. 
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served, and our supremacy on the seas 
be maintained, an extensive mercantile 
marine is indispensable, which must 
be profitably employed, or those who 
have embarked their capitals therein, 
will gradually withdraw them from it. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
Navy of France has in since the 
peace to about 50 sail of the line, as 
many frigates, besides small craft; and 
that the Government is encouraging 


the increase of the Merchant Shipping 
by every means in their power. The 
Merchant Shipping of the United States 


(the power whom we have most rea- 
son to fear) is now nearly equal in 
tonnage to our own at the commence- 
ment of 1792. 

In order that our Shipping may suc- 
cessfully compete with those of the 
Northern States of Europe, it will be 
necessary to place them upon a — 
approaching to equality. Superior skil 
and industry may obviate a slight dis- 
parity, but not such a disparity as the 
following statements will show. 

The cost of Ship-building in Prussia is 
from 240 to 260 florins (12/. to 13/. sterling) 
per last—the Prussian last, which is equal 
to 1 and 2-Sths tons of British register, 
including the rigging. Contracts have been 
made this year for building ships, at 115 to 
150 florins, or 5/. 15s. to 71. 10s, sterling 
per last, without rigging.—.Jacob’s Report. 

This is equal to 4/. 15s. per register 
ton ; if com letely rigged 8/. Lis. 6d. 
to ol. Gs.. The British-built ship costs, 
without rigging, Ql. to 12/. per ton; 
with rigging 14/. to 16/. per ton. 





The expences of a Prussian three- 
masted ship of 414 lasts (580 tons), 
on a voyage to England for three 
months, are as follow. 

Captain ‘ . £13 10 0 
Mate ° ° ° . 8 20 
Carpenter ‘ ° ‘ 6 1 6 
Boatswain . e ‘ 419 0 
6 Seamen ® ‘ 2466 «0 
4 ditto . ° , 12 s 0 
5 half ditto ° ° ° 10 2 6 
Cabin Boy . ° ° 20 6 
Provisions ‘ ° : 89 19 11 
£121 4 5 

The omen of a British ship com- 
plete for three months are as follow. 
Master, with cabin expences £31 10 0 
Mate . . ° 15 0 0 

Carpenter 13 10 0 
12 Seamen ° 90 0 90 
5 Boys averaging ° 15 0 0 
Provisions ‘ ° - 15 0 O 

£280 0 0 
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Whence it appears that the neces- 
sary provisions and wages of a forei 
ship amount only to 1211. 4s. 5¢., 
while the requisite expenditure to pro- 
cure the same for an English ship 
amounts to no less than 280/., without 
taking into consideration ihe differ- 
ence of capital invested (which is 
more than double), and. the increased 
amount of interest, insurance, and other 
charges. 

A partial relief may be given to the 
British ship-owner, by taking off the 
duties upon foreign timber, hemp, 
flax, &c.; but to put him upon a 
footing of equality with foreigners, 
our taxation must be considerably re- 
duced, and our corn laws abolished.* 
Without these two measures, all at- 
tempts at establishing a system of free 
trade and reciprocity will be nugatory ; 
individuals may be injured, nay they 
have been injured, to a great extent, 
but the benefit to the community is as 
a drop of water in the sea; indeed it 
will be difficult for the thick-and-thin 
advocates for free trade, to shew by 
evidence or by argument, “in what 
respect the condition of the body of 
the people is improved by the new 
measures; has the poor man a greater 
command over the necessaries or com- 
forts of life than he had before 1820?” 

Of the evil inflicted upon indivi- 


duals there is unfortunately no doubt. 
Since the removal of the protect- 
ing duties in favour of our own Ship- 
ing, the foreigners have increased. 
Vhether they will finally thrust us out 
of the Northern trade, time only can 
show; but judging by the past our 
prospect is gloomy indeed. If a certain 
portion of British shipping is to be 
sacrificed, a portion of the tradesmen 
depending upon them will suffer in 
proportion, and where are men to look 
for employment in this over-peopled 
country? Much has been said of 
the great increase in tonnage dur- 
ing 1825; but it has been satisfac- 
torily proved, that it has been much 
exaggerated. 
hen examining the effecis of the 
Reciprocity system, it has been the 
practice with some, in order to blink 
the question, to mix up the Colonial 
and Coasting with the Foreign trade ; 
this is a fallacy :—if we wish to know 
whether our Foreign trade has relativel 
increased or diminished, let it be orn. | 
alone, and the foreigners will be found 
to be the sole gainers by the change. 
* * * 

In short, if it is intended to apply 
the system of Free Trade to this country 
generally, reduce its burthens to some 
thing like an equality with others ;— 
if it is intended to apply it to a par- 





* The following Table shews the Population, Revenue, Public Debt, and proportion of 
Burthen each country imposes on its inhabitants. 











Countrizs, | Poputarion. | Revenue. | Puntic Dent. Burthen per 
; head per ann. 
Pounds sterling.| Pounds sterling. £. s d. 
Sweden 2,400,000 1,140,000 1,387,500 09 6 
(1815) (1819) 
Norway 900,000 800,000 10,000 06 8 
(1819) (1819) in annuities per ann. 

Denmark 1,700,000 1,700,000 10,000,000 1 0 0 
Prussia 10,536,571 7,520,000 26,000,000 014 8 
(1817) (1819) 

France 30,000,000 35,000,000 200,000,000 13 4 
United States 11,300,000 3,000,000 19,800,000 09 4 
(1826) (1824) 

England 22,700,000 70,000,000 800,000,000 8 1 8 











The public debt of Sweden has been reduced, since 1813, 250,0002. and will be redeemed 


in 1833. 


The debt of Prussia is both funded and floating. In 1819 the revenue exceeded the 


expenditure by about a million sterling. 


he revenue of France includes the provincial rates, and expence of collection. 
The expenditure of the separate States of the United States is about a dollar per head, 
which is included in the 9s, 4d. charged in the table: the iy expenditure is estimated 


at 2,314,000. which will make the pressure 8s. @d. per 


16,000,000/. 


ead. The debt is reduced to 


The revenue of England includes the expence of collection and parochial rate, but takes 
no notice of innumerable direct and indirect burthens. 


The burthen per head in England alove (leaving out Scotland and Ireland), is about 5/. 
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ticular branch, reduce the particular 
burthens of that branch: as respects 
Shipping, allow the British ship- 
owner to buy his ship and cargo duty 
free where he pleases; to get his men 
where he pleases; or give him the 
same protection as the agriculturalist, 
and he can ask no more, nor will he 
fear competition. 
* “ 

If it is the intention of the authors 
and supporters of the new measures, 
to induce a* crisis which may bring 
about a sweeping change that they dare 
not now propose, that effect may be 
produced at Jast; but the most power- 
ful interests will defend themselves the 
longest, and thousands will previously 


be involved in ruin. 
I‘ your last Number (p. 214), Cle- 
ricus asserts, that in his former 
letter he had fallen into neither of the 
two errors with which I had charged 
him. The first of these errors was, 
speaking of the Apocrypha as a whole, 
and thereby implying that all its parts 
sed an equal authority. ow 
even the language which he has quoted 
from his former letter for this purpose, 
so fas from containing the least inti- 
mation that the writer recognised any 
distinction in the several parts of the 
Apocrypha, seems clearly to preclude 
all distinctions by its generality; and 
surely no one ought to be blamed for 
not attributing to him what his lan- 
guage seemed to preclude; and what, 
till his late avowal to the contrary, it 
could not be presumed that he enter- 
tained. 

With regard to the second error, 
that the bare quoting any writing in 
the New Testament, even without the 
ascription of Divine seem | to it, 
stamps such an authority on the writ- 
ing quoted,—he again adduces the cor- 
respondence between 2 Book of Es- 
dras, i. 32, and Luke xi. 49; in which 
latter it appears he is of opinion that 
such an ascription of Divine authority 
really exists. His words are, ‘* that 
Christ here refers to some sacred au- 
thority that exists anterior to his speak- 
ing, is evident; and where, except in 
the following passage, can P. O. find 
that authority 2?” Now I do not find 
that any of the Commentators regard 
the phraseology in St. Luke, “ there- 
fore also said the wisdom of God, I 
will send them Prophets,” as a quota- 


Mr. Ursan, April, 18. 
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tion from any anterior writing; but 
either tacitly admit, or else expressly 
assert, that by the phrase ‘ the wisdom 
of God,” our Lord intended to desig- 
nate himself, according to the parallel 
passage of St. Matthew’s Gospel, xxiii. 
34, where the language simply is, 
** Behold, [ send unto you Prophets,” 
But even admitting this to be a quota- 
tion of such a nature as Clericus con- 
tends, I really am surprised at bei 
challenged as to where I can find 
** some sacred authority, that existed 
anterior” to our Lord's time, and to 
which he might here refer; since the 
least consultation of the Commentators 
would, without any trouble, have re- 
ferred Clericus to 2 Chron. xxiv. 19, 
** Yet he sent Prophets to them, to 
bring them again unto the Lord :”’ to 
which (supposing it to be a quotation) 
the whole connection shows, that our 
Lord here refers. For the passage in 
St. Luke, ‘ therefore, also, said the 
wisdom of God, 1 will send them 
prophets,” occurs in close connection 
with the requirement of ‘‘ all the 
righteous blood, which was shed from 
the foundation of the world;” from 
the blood of Abel, the first-recorded 
martyr, to the blood of Zechariah, the 
last-recorded martyr; the shedding of 
which is narrated in this chapter of 
the Book of Chronicles. A single 
point of dissimilarity is, that he is 
called in the Old Testament “‘ the Son 
of Jehoida,” and in the New, “ the 
Son of Barachiah.” A double name, 
however, is not unfrequent in the 
Scriptures, when the two naines are of 
a similar meaning, or the word Jehovah 
occurs in one of them; both which 
circumstances apply here. That the 
same identical hariah is intended, 
is evident; as being the last-recorded 
martyr of the Old Testament, the 
scene of his death being the same, viz. 
‘in the court of the house of the 
Lord,” answering to the phrase ‘* be- 
tween the Temple (Sanctuary) and 
the altar ;” and his martyrdom, and 
dying words agreeing with the whole 
scope of our Saviour’s design in the 
allusion, for ‘* when he died, he said, 
the Lord look upon it, and requite it.” 
The order too, of the leading ideas, is 
the same; for both in our Lord's decla- 
ration, and in this narrative from the 
Old Testament, we have, first, the 
sending of the Prophets;:and, then, 
their martyrdom and the requirement 
of their blood. 
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- The reason why I did not, in my 
last communication, bring forward this 
correspondence was, that I thought it 
perfectly unnecessary; since most of 
the Commentators, or the marginal re- 
ferences, would have pointed it out, 
but chiefly because, after intimating 
the general opinion that this Second 
Book of ras was written subse- 
quently to the Gospels, I thought that 
no one could possibly refuse to see as a 
necessary Consequence, that it could 
derive no authority from any corre- 
spondence to them, till this Book had 
fost been proved anterior to the Gos- 
pels; in short, till it had been shown 
that the Gospels were taken from the 
Second Book of Esdras, and not the 
Second Book of Esdras from the Gos- 
pels. Accordingly, I intimated the 
extreme infelicity with which Clericus 
had selected this particular Book of 
the Apocrypha for the commencement 
of his operations. The preface to it, 
in D’Oyly and Mant's Bible, speaks of 
its naming Jesus Christ in express 
terms (see cap. vii. 28, 29) as a mark 
of its posteriority ; and treats the lofiy 
pretensions of its author to inspiration, 
with absolute contempt. Its exclusion 
from the Canon by the Church of 
Rome, and from the Calendar of Les- 
sons by our own Church, shows the 
suspicious light in which all parties 
have viewed it. 

In the remarks I have here offered 
on the Letter of Clericus, I have la- 
boured under a considerable difficulty. 
Whether there be a want of clearness 
in that gentleman's mode of expres- 
sion, or in my own powers of com- 
prehension, I shall not presume to de- 
cide; but I must confess myself un- 
able to determine, whether he is con- 
tending for the propriety only of bind- 
ing up the Apocrypha with the Bible; 
but still, under the degrading a 
A hal, by an appropriate title, 
Gi ic speabaiat a that it should be ad- 
mitted (as by the Papists) to be inter- 
mingled among the Canonical Books 
without distinction, or at least some 
parts of it be esteemed as of equal au- 
thority with them. His language is, 
“They contain, if I mistake not, 


rhore claims to a Divine character than 
their impugners are aware of.” ‘* No 
one would more rejoice than myself, 
to see discreetly removed from the 
coverings of the really inspired word, 
every extraneous and doubtful portion 
that may have obtained an unaathor- 


[Apri, 


ized possession there.” Since I know 
of no medium in authority between 
Divine and human, between inspira- 
tion and no inspiration, I can attach 
no meaning to this way of speaking, 
but that some parts at least of ‘these 
Books, in consequence of their claims 
to a Divine character (which can mean 
nothing else than inspiration), are an 
intrinsic and undoubted portion of the 
inspired Canon. Should Clericus, after 
all, only intend the propriety of con- 
tinuing them within “ the coverings” 
of the Bible, under a separate'title as 
at present, I do not wish to dispute 
such a subject, because there can be 
no more objection against this, than 
against binding up the Prayer Book, or 
any other pious and useful work, with 
the Books of Scripture; and because 
such a mere arbitrary juxtaposition 
cannot diminish the inspiration of the 
sacred volume, or confer either the 
whole or any part of its authority upon 
such writings. But 1 mast protest 
against the use of language in con- 
tending for such a custom, which con- 
founds the mere “ coverings” of the 
Bible with the Canon of Holy Serip- 
ture ; lest for so unimportant a point, 
we should endanger the very founda- 
tions of the Reformation ; which 
** sweepingly,” yet “* discreetly,” and 
I trust for ever, removed from the 
Rule of Faith every thing *‘ extraneous 
No pel . 

ericus says, his orthodoxy is as 
good as calige I beg to decline all 
such comparisons. But as my design 
has merely been to guard against any 
departure from the simplicity, either in 
doctrine or expression, of our Vith 
Article, I must still subscribe myself, 
and I hope without offence, 

PresBsyTeR OrTHopoxus. 


Mr. Ursan, Coventry, March 2¢. 
Y igeou the year 1793, several in- 
teresting Letters were published 
in the Gent.’s Magazine, respecting St. 
Mary’s Hall, by Mr. Gough, Mr. Car- 
ter, &c. The particulars which I have 
now sent you, I have endeavoured to 
keep distinct from those communica- 
tions, although I have lately embodied 
the whole into a small publication. 
This venerable Hall having under- 
gone a variety of improvements, under 
the judicious direction of our present 
mayor, Jas. Weare, Esq., I have been 
induced to send you the following de- 
tailed account, which not-only com- 
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ises the remarks of former writers, 

tis also the result of a recent per- 
sonal inspection of the fabric, 

The magnificent St. Mary’s Hall 
stands a little south of St. Michael's 
Church, and formerly belonged to the 
master, brothers, and sisters, of St. 
Mary's, or Trinity Gild. The site, as 
appears from an ancient roll, dated 
1502-3 (now in my possession), was 
originally the property of Guy de 
ae an early vicar of St. Michael's 
Church, who enjoined his successors, 
Wm. Colle, and other members of the 
Gild, to pay a rent-charge of 6s. an- 
nually, to the Benedictine Monastery 
in Coventry. 

A license for founding this Gild 
was granted by Edward III. in 1340, 
and a Hall for the necessary meetings 
of this Institution was immediately 
erected ; the entrance, door-way, kitch- 
ens, and other parts of which structure 
still remain. After the above period, 
the Gilds of the Holy Trinity, St. John 
the Baptist, and St. Katherine, were 
united to that of St. Mary. The an- 
nual Master sat next to the Mayor at 
all public meetings, and the ancient 
carved chair, still remaining in the 
Hall, is supposed to have been used 
for that purpose. The Society had 
also the power of appointing a public 
fair. It was at this period when the 
magnificent Hall was erected. So great 
was the reputation of this united Gild, 
which then bore the name of the 
Trinity, that, says Sir W. Dugdale, 
Kings, with many of the principal No- 
bility, .Bishops, &c. of those times, 
thought it no dishonour to be admitted 
members of the fraternity. In 1344, 
Edward, called the Black Prince, was 
elected a Brother of Trinity Gild; and 
in 1379, among many other distin- 
guished names, occur those of the King 
and Prince of Wales. 

At the Survey which was taken in 
1545, by order of Henry VIII. the 
revenue of all the lands belonging to 
this Gild amounted to £111. 13s. 8d. 
out of which various salaries were paid 
to priests, &e. In 1552, all the lands 
and possessions, belonging to the Gilds 
and Chantries, were purchased from 
the Crown by the Mayor, &c. of this 
my for the sum of £1,315 Is. 8d. 

will not too greatly extend this 
communication, by describing the nu- 
merous royal entertainments given in 
St. Mary's Hall, or by recounting the 
various historical events connected with 
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it, but shall at once proceed to describe 


the recent alterations. 

To begin with the Oriel. This win- 
dow “hay abe taken down, and rebuilt 
in a handsome and substantial manner. 
Some ancient quarries, bearing several 
letters and paintings of arms (which 
were discovered under the Duke of 
Northumberland’s monument, when 
it was removed from the bottom of the 
Hall), served in part for the new floor. 
A side-board, of ancient English oak, 
in the front of which is a variety of 
carvings, viz. two figures, elephant and 
castle, a rose, &c. was then made with 

reat taste, and placed in this recess. 

he oak ceiling has been carefully re- 
placed, and the window filled with 
ground glass, and labels or scrolls, con- 
taining the names of benefactors to the 
city of Coventry. In the centre, are 
the names of Leofric and Godiva, 
which are rendered extremely conspi- 


cuous by broad yellow borders. The 
following names also appear : 
Henry II., Henry Il., Ranulf 


Blundeville, Roger Montalt, Edward 
I., Queen Isabel, Edward III., Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, Richard I1., 
Henry VI., Queen Margaret, Thomas 
Bond, Thomas Wheatley, William 
Ford, William Pisford, Thomas Jes- 
son, Sir William Hollis, Sir Thomas 
White, Henry VIII., John Hales, 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

The ancient pannelled wainseots on 
the east and west sides, on which were 
painted the ornamental inscriptious, 
arms, &c. in 1581, have been removed ; 
and the same inscriptions, arms, &c. 
have been copied with scrupulous ex- 
actness on the walls, by an artist of 
celebrity, Mr. Wm. Finley. The de- 
corations in the old Council-chamber 
were designed and executed by this 

ntleman ; as were also the drawings 
for the stained glass, both in repairing 
the old, and fitting up the new win- 
dows in the Hall. The whole of the 
stained glass in the east and west win- 
dows, and the Old Council-chamber, 
have been restored and replaced by 
Mr. C. Pemberton, of Birmingham. 
The delicacy of execution, and the 
brilliancy of the various parts and co- 
lours of these beautiful windows, de- 
serve great praise. In each compast- 
ment in the different windows is a 
ee canopy, and ornamented pillars. 

n the upper compartments all the 
figures have been carefully repaired and 
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restored from the ancient glass. The 
lower compartments, filled with new 
stained glass, contain the names of the 
Mayor and Aldermen, each in a shield, 
surmounted by a helmet, and placed 
beneath the Ward to which he be- 
longs, with a Latin inscription. 

In the upper compartment of the 
west window, adjoining the Oriel, is a 
full-length figure of Will’m Beauchamp, 
D'n’s Bergavenny, fourth son of Tho- 
mas Beauchamp, third Earl of War- 
wick, who died in 1411. He is re- 

resented in a purple habit, with a 

ood of crimson. In the opposite com- 
partment is his wife Johanna, daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Richard Fitz 
Alan, Earl of Arundel. She is dressed 
in a purple gown, with a crimson 
mantle lined with ermine, and her 
arms inscribed, ef Johanna uxor eius. 
In the lower compartments are, Bishop 
Street Ward, Tointe Weare, Esq. 
Mayor.—Honeste egi. 1824; and Cross 
Cheaping Ward, Samuel Whitwell, 
Esq.—Suaviter et fortiter. 1800. 

In the first upper compartment of 
the west centre window is the figure of 
John Burghill, Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield in 1399, with a mitre and 
crosier, and an embroidered mantle 
lined with green. The following in- 
scription is round a shield containing 
his arms: D'n’s Johannes Burghili ep’s 
Cove’? & Lich’. In the opposite com- 
partment is Richard Crosby, Prior of 
Coventry from 1399 to 1436, mitred, 
holding in his right hand a clasped 
book, and in his left a crosier, and 
dressed in a long blue gown. Round 
a shield is Ricardus Crosbie prior ec- 
clesie Cath’ Cove’tr’. Beneath Bisho 
Burghill is the motto of the Black 
Prince, Ich Dien, in a scroll, and a 
shield containing his crest or plume. 
The word Cressy, and date 1346, show 
that he fought the battle at that place 
in that place. In the opposite lower 
compartment, are the words Camera 
Principis, and the City Arms; and be- 
neath, the word Incorporated 1343. 

In the opposite window on the west 
side, first compartment, is a Mayor of 
Coventry, with a venerable tone 4 red 
cap and robe over a blue dress, with 
the inscription Rolertus Schypley, 
round a shield, with RS. in the cen- 
tre, and a merchant’s mark between. 
He was Mayor in 1402, and again in 
1415. In the opposite compartment 
is a similar figure of a Mayor, with- 
out an inscription. Beneath are, Spon 


Street Ward, Samuel Vale, Esq.— 
Probitas verus honos. 1811; and Smith- 
ford Street Ward, a Knight's helmet, 
Sir Skears Rew, Knt.—Fama semper 
vivit. 1815. 

In the compartments of the lower 
east window are figures of il/’m’ Why- 
church, Mayor in 1400, and Richard 
Scharpe, Mayor in 1432. The four 
Mayors, whose effigies are in the win- 
dows, were probably contributors and 
assistants in the erecting of St. Mary’s 
Hall, and were certainly members of 
the Gild. Beneath are, Earl Street 
Ward, John Clarke, Esq.— Aliter quam 
sperabam. 1817; and Broad. Gate 
Ward, William Perkins, Esq.—Honor 
et honestas. 1819. 

In the first upper compartment of 
the centre east window, is a figure, 
repaired and restored, with this inscrip- 
tion, Thomas Arundell, Archiep’ Cantuar’. 
In the corresponding compartment is 
the figure of a Bishop, and beneath, 
round a shield, Rogerus Walden, Ep’s 
London’ (1404). tn the lower com- 

artments, Much Park Street Ward, 

illiam Carter, Esq.—Res non verla. 
1824; and, Bayley Lane Ward, Wil- 
liam Whittem, waar ef vivat, 
1824. 

In the first east window, near to the 
Mayoress's Parlour, in the first upper 
compartment, is a restored whole- 
length figure of Ricardus Comes de 
Warwici, who died in 1439, with his 
arms below. In the second upper 
compartment is his second wife, Jsa- 
bella Comitissa de Warwici. Beneath 
the Earl is, Gosford Street Ward, 
James Weare, Esq. and in a scroll, 
the motto, Honeste egi. 1824. In the 
other lower compartment is Jordan 
Well Ward, Nathanie! Merridew, Esq. 
— Equabiliter et diligenter. 1824. 

These figures are supposed to have 
been originally executed by John 
Thornton, painter and glass-stainer, of 
Coventry, a man of great merit, being 
the same person who executed the 
great eastern window of York Minster, 
between 1405 and 1407. 

Below the north window is a piece of 
tapestry, the dimensions. of which are 
30 feet in length, and 10 feet in height, 
and divided into six compartments, 
three in the first tier, and three in the 
upper tier. This tapestry, which has 
lately been thoroughly cleansed, and 
re-hung with the greatest care, con- 
tains, in the whole, upwards of eighty 
figures, or heads. The colours, though 
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somewhat faded, are still beautiful, and 
the general effect impressive. In the 
first’ left hand compartment is Henry 
Vi., with several of his principal no- 
bility*. Henry is devotionally on his 
knees, and before him is a covered 
table, whereon lie his crown and a 
missal. He wears on his head a cap 
of crimson velvet, adorned with a but- 
ton or jewel. His gown is of a sky- 
blue colour, richly embroidered with 
gold; and round his neck hangs a 
very large gold chain. Behind the king 
is Cardinal Beaufort, kneeling; and the 
figure behind, in a green dress, holding 
a gold coin in his hand, is supposed to 
be the King’s Almoner. Another figure 
is conjectured to represent John Vis- 
count Beaumont, K.G. Earl of Bou- 
logne, Constable and Lord High Cham- 
berlain of England, who bore the arms 
of Coventry on his crest, and who was 
killed at the battle of Northampton, in 
1460. He is dressed in a coat of cloth 
of gold, fringed with silver, and gown 
of light-blue colour, bordered with 
pink. The cap on his head is similar 
to the King’s, but without a button ; 
he has also an highly embroidered 
sachel hanging to his girdle. The rest 
of the personages are standing, among 
whom we may readily point out the 
good Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
standing behind the King’s back, with 
a book in his hand; he has a long 
beard, and a button or jewel in his 
cap, with a brown dress, and his neck 
decorated with a gold chain. The 
dresses principally shew a vestment 
next the body depending on the knees, 
and a robe, with large sleeves worn 
over it. The shoes are long-quartered, 
The caps are small and flat, with their 
brims notched. The cut of the hair 
of the several portraits is much varied ; 
and the beards of Duke Humphrey 
and another principal character are left 
to flow to an unusual length. Each 
figure has his neck bare; and just 
above the collar of the under-garment 
something like linen appears. From 
Henry's crown are diverging those 
bows, with globe and cross, which 
were first introduced in his reign. 

In the second compartment, in the 
first tier, is St. Mary in glory, sur- 
rounded by angels, with the moon 





* In 1450, Henry VI, conferred a variety 
of privileges on Coventry, and made it a City 
and County totally distinct from the County 
of Warwick ; and in 1456, paid it a visit in 
great pomp. 
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under her feet, which is supported by 


an angel also. In the compartment 
above, the scene is continued, where 
we see the heavens opened, and filled 
with angels arranged round the celes- 
tial throne. 

In the third compartment, on the 
first tier, we see Margaret, Heory’s 
consort, who is richly habiied. There 
is a great spirit in the countenance, 
though injured by having been mended 
at the corner of the mouth. Her 
crowned head-dress, and veil studded 
with pearls, is both rich and elegant. 
Her gown is cloth of gold. Her at- 
attitude somewhat low, as if kneeling 
on a bench, with both hands joined in 
prayer, before a covered table, on which 
is seen a missal. Slender waists, it 
appears, were then in fashion. The 
lady near the Queen is called the 
IDuchess of Buckingham. The rest of 
this assemblage are wholly unknown. 
The dresses of these ladies are a robe, 
tight on the body, with wide flowing 
sleeves, their necks bare, and on those 
of the Queen, the Duchess, and three 
others, are gold chains. The covering 
to their heads is peculiarly graceful. 
The tier above shews many female 
Saints, who, we may conclude, with 
the corresponding male Sainis on the 
other side of the tapestry, were the 
heavenly patrons of the principal per- 
sons in the compartments below them. 

A brass plate, erected in 1571, with 
an ornamental border in the Anglo- 
Italian stile of Elizabeth, and contain- 
ing a grant of the Duke of Northum- 
berland of pasturage to the inhabitants 
of Coveutry, was in 1826 fastened to 
the wall of the recess, leading from the 
Hall into the Mayoress’s Parlour. 

At the south-east angle of the Hall 
is an inscription from Ecclesiasticus, c. 
xliv, which has now a richly orna- 
mented border. On the left side is 
represented a mitred Bishop in full 
dress, under a canopy, holding a cro- 
sier ; and on the opposite side an armed 
knight, with heater shield, and battle- 
axe, of the time of Edward III. Va- 
rious ornamental devices, viz. the City 
arms, crest, sword and mace, three 
feathers, mitre, crosier, &c. are painted 
over the inscription. 

At the south end of the Hall is the 
minstrels’ gallery, in the front of which 
are suspended several suits of armour, 
recently repaired and bronzed, of the 
make of the 17th century, which were 
anciently worn by the attendants of 
the Mayor, when he went to proclaim 
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the great fair. The armour of St. 
George is placed in the centre; and 
over the whole are a variety of ancient 
pikes and bills. The appearance of 
this gallery has also been much im- 
roved ; its inconvenient depth has 
n remedied, and a new ornamental 
front enables it to harmonize with the 
interior of the Hall. There were for- 
merly two ascents into the Gallery from 
the Fiall, one on the left by means of 
a circular stone stair-case in the build- 
ing, and the other on the right, by 
circular wooden stairs, both of which 
are removed. The Wardens’ Buttery, 
which projected over the gateway front- 
ing the street, is also taken —, 

At the southern end of the Hall is 
the Old Council-chamber, where are 
the Mayor’s seat, and those for the 
members of the Council. The tables 
and cushions are covered with crimson 
cloth. Above the ancient oak wainscot 
were painted cloth han ings, on which 
were the arms of Elizabet ; but these 
have been long removed, and damask 
crimson hangings have been now sub- 
stituted, with ornamental red and green 
borders of flowers. At the entrance into 
the Chamber on the left hand, over 
the Mayor's elevated seat, are the City 
arms, beautifully painted on the crim- 
son hangings, and underneath the words 
Camera Principis (the Prince’s Cham- 
ber). On the east side are the follow- 
ing devices: the Prince’s Plume, with 
the letters E. P. W. surrounding it; 
the King's Arms, 1426, H. VI. R. and 
his cognizance, the Planta Genisia. In 
a wreath of myrtle, adjoining the win- 
dow, is the following inscription (for- 
merly placed over the door), repainted 
in ancient characters: ‘‘ Behold how 
good aud pleasant a thing it is for 
Brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

The window is of newly painted 

lass, the centre of which contains the 
City arms, with Camera Principis in a 
scroll underneath. On one side is the 
Prince’s plume, and on the other the 
Broom Plant. On the other side of 
the window, in a wreath of oak leaves 
and acorns, is the following inscrip- 
tion: “ Anno 1826, thisCouncil-cham- 
ber was repaired and restored, in the 
oy of James Weare, Esq.” 

n the west side are the arms of the 
Marquis of Hertford, the present Re- 
corder; and also the arms of the Earl 
of Craven, the late Recorder. 

Among other internal repairs and 
improvements, the passage at the bot- 
tom of the Hall, leading to the two 


Council-chambers, has been raised 
and new paved, and the ascent into 
the room rendered commodious, by a 
single step. ‘The large screen, which, 
with the Duke of Northumberland’s 
monument, occupied the whole extent 
of the room, have been removed, and 
two carved partitions of smaller dimen- 
sions erected in their place. At either 
end of this passage there is a flue for 
introducing warm air into the Hall. 

The Hall is lighted by six brass 
chandeliers, suspended by chains from 
the roof. The seats have also been re- 
cently covered with crimson cloth. 

In the year 1824, the western ex- 
terior was repaired, and abutments 
erected in the room of those which 
were much dilapidated. In the follow- 
ing year, the stone work of the three 
eastern windows being found decayed, 
was totally removed, and new mullions, 
&c. introduced. The opposite lights, 
viz. on the western side, were also 
made to correspond. The great north- 
ern window, whose historical treasure 
was noticed in your Magazine for 1793, 
has, as yet, received no alteration. 

Yours, &c. Wm. Reaper. 


-—-- 


Mr. Ursan, April 10. 

» ee correspondent N. (p. 194.), 

desires an explanation of what a 
Stump Pie consists. Probably he has 
a longing for a taste of what formed a 
prominent. dish at a certain period, at 
the feasts of the Knights of the Garter. 
1 have therefore sent him a recipe to 
compose one secundum artem, and have 
only to observe that, if he had con- 
sulted books on the culinary art, of 
somewhat later date than those he re- 
fers to, he would not have been disap- 
pointed in the search. Yours,S.C. p. 

Stump Pye to season, 

Take veal or mutton, mince it raw, put 
half an ounce of pepper, half an ounce of 
nutmegs, and half an ounce of cloves and 
mace; marjorara, thyme, and savoury, cut 
small ; add a pound of currants; mix them 
well together, and put to them two pounds 
of the meat; work them up into balls as big 
as walnuts, with - eggs, and at the closing 
up put a pound of butter, dispersed among 
pA in litle balls as big as marbles. Then 
make a sauce with a quarter of a pint of 
white wine, half a quartern of verjuice, the 
yolks of three eggs, and a little whole mace ; 

utting in a quarter of a pound of butter. 
hen they are well beaten up and thickened 
over a gentle fire, put it into the pye, and 
so closing the lid, bake it in an indifferently 
well heated oven, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_ 


48. Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature of the United Kingdom. Vol. I. 
Part I. 4to. pp. 227. 


THE Royal Society of Literature is 
incorporated ‘* for the advancement of 
Literature, by the publication of in- 
edited remains of ancient Literature, 
and of such works as may be of great 
intrinsic value, but not of that popular 
character which usually claims the at- 
tention of publishers ; by the promo- 
tion of discoveries in Literature; by 
endeavouring to fix the standard, as far 
as is practicable, and to preserve the 
purity of the English language ; by 
the critical improvement of Englis 
lexicography; by the reading at pub- 
lic meetings of interesting papers on 
history, philosophy, poetry, philology, 
and the arts, a | the publication of 
such of those papers as shall be ap- 
proved of; by the assigning of hono- 
rary rewards to works of great literary 
merit, and to important discoveries in 
Literature; and by establishing a cor- 
respondence with learned men in fo- 
reign countries for the purpose of lite- 
rary inquiry and information.” 

Such is the preamble of the Char- 
ter, and the friends of Literature can- 
not .of course. do otherwise than wish 
success to the Institution. We now 
proceed to the contents of the Part ; 

mising that the Papers of which it 
is composed, together with numerous 
others, have already been noticed in 
our Reports of the Precedings of the 
Society, in vol. xcrv. pt. i. p. 546; 
vol. xcv. pt. ii. p. 62; and xcv1. 
pt. i. p. 625. 

Art. [. Account of an unknown Ma- 
nuscript of 1422, twllustrating the last 
Declaration of King Henry V. and 
vindicating ils veracity against the 
scepticism of David Hume. By Gran- 
ville Penn, esq. 

Every body has read that crusades 
to the Hol Land ceased on or about 
the time of Henry V. and, if our recol- 
lection be correct, the Popes largely 
contributed to the relinquishment of 
such a romantic project, by making 
use of it as a mode of raising money, 
through a commutation payment to 
themselves, Mr. Granville Penn has 
described a MS, written by Gilbert de 
nnoi, containing a topographical 
Gent. Mac. April, 1827. 


account of the Holy Land, compiled 
for the use of Hen . who, upon his 
death-bed, avowed a resolution of 
making the expedition. We do not 
doubt the fact. Gilbert de Lannoi 
wrote his Itinerary in 1422, and the 
following account of his work, un- 
noticed by Mr. Penn, is in Fabricius. 
(Biblioth. Med. Ev. iv. 718.) 


** Gilbertus Lannoy cujus Iter sive de- 
scriptio peregrinationis A. 1422, suscepte 
per Se Syriam, aliasque ny ng 
exstabat MS. Bruxellz in Bibliotheca » 
n. 501. teste Valerio Andrea, pag. 288. Bibl. 
Belgice, nam in Sweertii Athenis nulla hu- 
jus Lannoii mentio.” 

Mr. Penn procured his MS. in the 
immediate vicinity of Lannoi, the fa- 
mily seat of the author, and found an- 
cther copy among the Hatton MSS. 
in the Bodleian. Mr. Penn does not 
seem to be aware that this subject was 
admirably illustrated in a paper pre- 
sented some years since to the Society 
of Antiquaries, by the Rev. John Webb, 
accompanied by a transcript of the MS. 
deposited in the Bodleian. These, we 
understand, are printed in the forth- 
coming volume of the Archzologia. 
Whether Mr. Penn’s MS. is a third 
transcript, or the same as the Brussels 
one, we know not. It is certain that 
Lannoi made the pilgrimage by com- 
mand of Henry the Fifth. The 
cause of this resolution was no doubt 
that given by Mr. Fosbroke (British 
Monachism, p. 456), because it was 
the reason assigned by Henry's own 
father. This King says, in Shakspeare, 
that to avoid being y 1 heatoey he had 
a purpose— 

*« To lead out many to the Holy Land, 
Lest rest and lying still might make them 
Too near into my state ;” [look 
a policy which, Mr. Fosbroke observes, 
was suggested by lian and Justin, 
who relates the same of Dionysius the 
tyrant. Henry’s idea of thus exhaust- 
ing the power of the Nobility upon fo- 
reign expeditions, because he had only 
an usurper’s title, was wisely conceived ; 
for his early decease, and long minority 
of his son, brought on the dreadful 
civil war which ended in the aceession 
of Edward the Fourth. 

Il. On the affinities and diversities 
in the Languages of the World, and on 
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their primeval cause. By Sharon Tur- 


ner, esq. 

Ill. On the Elementary and Com- 
pound Terms, and their Classifications 
and Affinities for the Numeral ‘* Two.” 

IV. Letter on the terms used by dif- 
ferent Nations to express ** Mother.” 

V. On the classification and affinities 
of the words in various languages for 
“© Father.” 

VI. Further Illustration of the pri- 
meval cause of the affinities and diver- 
sities of Languages. 

VII. Further Illustrations of the 

receding principles. 
. Mr. Tiserr is a learned if not a 
philosophical historian, but, however 
excellent are his works as narratives, 
there will always be in such histories 
important desiderata. The papers be- 
fore us have the usual erudite character 
of Mr. Turner’s works; but mere phi- 
lology cannot discover what was the 
rimeval language ; because such know- 
Fea e cannot be acquired through the 
ium of Phonetic alphabets, which 
were subsequent inventions. As to 
number, unity having no parts is rather 
the generative principle of numeration 
than a number itself; and we make 
no doubt but the vocable (whatever it 
was), implying one, ¢wice repeated or 
represented by two objects, was the 
first mode of expressing 200; and that 
the denotation of two by a word pecu- 
liar to itself, was of more modern ori- 
gin. Besides, vowels, as being sounds 
per se, are prior in origin to conso- 
nants, which cannot be pronounced 
but as modifications of vowels, and, if 
we may judge from the language of 
the South Sea Islands, had no exist- 
ence at all in any primeval tongue. 
Arithmetic is, too, quite a modern 
science; and the selection of words 
expressing number, in order to disco- 
ver a first language, we conceive to be 
peculiarly unfortunate. In short, a 
dissection of the tongues used by Aus- 
tralasians and American savages is 
more to the purpose than collation of 
dictionaries ; but we much doubt whe- 
ther any method whatever could effect 
the object, an object which, in our 
judgment, belongs to physiologists and 
hilosophers, such as were Professor 
Millar, Lord Kaimes, and others of 
that class, not mere historians of inci- 
dent, who, unlike Gibbon and Hume, 
do not trace phenomena in the history 
of man to their actual causes. The 
rimeval language seems in fact to 
ave consisted of ejaculations or cries, 


like the cluckings of a hen, the differ- 
ence of meaning being determined by 
variation of tones; and this opinion 
we form from the rude sounds uttered 
by Peter the Wild Boy, and confirm 
it by the great abundance of vowels 
in the Otaheitean language; and the 
same word in the Chinese having various 
senses, according to the enunciation. 

VIII. Observations on the River Eu- 
phrates. By Sir William Ouseley, knt. 

This is an elaborate and interesting 
paper. Sir William says, 

** During my journey along the Eu- 

hrates, se. x for the last twenty miles, 

remarked that it mostly flowed between 
steep rocky banks, of which the greater part 
seemed finely clothed with trees, several be- 
ing very large, and of different kinds ; among 
them were some willows, such we may ima- 
gine as those on which the captive and dis- 
consolate Hebrews suspended their harps, 
when they ‘sat down and wept’ by this 
river, or the streams branching from it, 
near Babylon, where, as the learned Bochart 
informs us, a whole territory was denomi- 
nated the ‘ Vale of Willows,’ from the 
abundance of those trees.” P. 114, 


Sir William has added a note, which 
shows plainly that the weeping willow 
has been very improperly denominated 
the “Salix Babylonica.” The real 
tree is a spreading willow of yellow 
bark and leaves, the Arabian garb and 
Hebrew aarb; and that this was the 
identical willow of the Psalmist, is 
— by its being denominated in 
scripture Arabim. See Dr. Harris's 
Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 390. 

Sir William has added an account of 
the numerous authors who have writ- 
ten upon the presumed site of Para- 
dise; and who do not seem to have 
recollected that the Deluge has altered 
the surface of the globe. 

IX. An historical Account of the 
Discoveries made in Palimpsest Manu- 
scripts. By Archdeacon Nares, V.P. 

It was customary, during the middle 
ages, partially to erase ancient manu- 
scripts, in order to re-use the parch- 
ment for other more modern works. 
These manuscripts, called Palimpsest 
[from madAwv and Yaw, to wipe or 
cleanse], or Rescript, from having 
been twice cleaued or twice written, 
have been found to conceal within 
themselves others some centuries older, 
and often of much superior interest 
and value. The largest part of Cicero 
de Republic4 has heen this recovered ; 
and the activity of Signor Mai, libra- 
rian of the Vatican, promises further 
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discoveries (see vol. xcrv. ii. 547). 
The literary world is much indebted 
to Archdeacon Nares for the direction 
of its attention to Palimpsest MSS. 

X. “A Collection of Passages of 
State under Queen Elizabeth and King 
James.” Communicated by the Rev. 
Henry-John Todd. 

This is an account of a MS. in the 
library of York Cathedral, written by 
Sir John Harington, though hitherto 
unknown to be so, and consequently 
unnoticed by Mr. Park in his collec- 
tion of the Sdeane Papers, entitled 
Nuge Antique. It had been asserted 
that Sir John Harington “ had formed 
a plan for writing a history of his own 
times, but did not live to execute it.” 
This manuscript, remarks Mr. Todd, 
is certainly evidence of his proceeding 
upon sucha plan. The principal con- 
tents of it have been noticed in vol. 
xcv. ii. p. 63. 

XI. On aCoin of Metaponium. By 
James Millingen, esq. 

An aged personage with a long thick 
beard, and remarkable for having the 
horns of a bull, appears on the reverse. 
The inscription ion it to have been 
Achelous. Most Antiquaries (we 

uote the editors of the Palais Royal 

ems) have ascribed to Achelous the 
common figure of the ox with a hu- 
man head, and the Abbé Ignarra (far 
too mercifully palliated by Mr. Millin- 
gen), has, to support this hypothesis, 
even altered the text of the Trachinize 
of Sophocles, which licentiousness Mr. 
Millingen (p. 144) calls a mistake. 
The coins of the CEniades who inha- 
bited the country situated at the mouth 
of the Achelous, have for their type a 
head of an old man bearded, attached 
to a neck, and not to the entire body 
ofa bull. Mr. Millingen’s appropria- 
tion has therefore been anticipated. 
We suggest for his notice, the human 
head without a beard = a bull’s 
neck, with only a single horn, occur- 
ring upon the coins of Acarnania and 
Thyreum. See Goltz. Numism. Univ. 
tab. vi. 

XII. On some Coins of the City of 
Kitgsov in Thessaly. By W. Martin 

ake, Esq. 

This disquisition is important; for 
Pellerin, who has wrongly appropriated 
them to Cius in Bythinia, calls them 
RRRR. The essay is accompanied 
with a valuable account of the very 
obscure city, which struck the coins. 

Xx account of a Codex con- 
taining several Greek Manuscripts be- 
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longing to the Patriarchs of Jerusa- 
lem. “Soy the Rev. Henry-John Todd. 

It is a misfortune that this Codex 
was not copied before it was returned 
to the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

XIV. On the Measure of the Con- 
ditions necessary to the supply of Com- 
modities. By the Rev. T. Ro Maltines 

We suppose that the cost in labour, 
time, &c. necessary to produce a com- 
modity, is intimately connected with 
the supply of it. The difficulty of ob- 
taining diamonds is very great, there- 
fore the supply is small. e may not 
clearly understand Mr. Malthus, and 
we should be sorry to do injustice to 
such a man, but it is our misfortune 
to think Political Economy a mere 
theory made out of — as plain as 
A BC, or nothing at all, and eluci- 
dated into > We may, how- 
ever, be prejudiced or stupid, and are 
willing so to be so denominated, pro- 
vided we are not obliged to adopt the 
theories of Political Economy. dupply 
and demand are doctrines of practical 
and sound application, and these are 
the only things which we blockheads 
consider it prudent to regard. 

XV. On an Edict of Diocletian, 
fixing a Maximum of Prices through- 
out the Roman Empire, A.D. 303. 
By W. Martin Leake, Esq. 

A volume might be easily made out 

of this list, concerning the arts, trades, 
manufactures, &c. in the decline of 
the Roman Empire; a volume both 
curious and valuable. One thing will 
in particular strike the antiquary. It 
is the close assimilation of the letters 
in form to those of the Lombardic. 
It seems to show that this style is 
older than the middle of the sixth 
century. 
XVI. On some Egyptian Monuments 
in the British Museum and other Col- 
lections. By the Right Hon. C. Yorke 
and W. Martin Leake, esq. 

The study of hieroglyphics is yet 
in its infancy ; but this we see plainly, 
that anciently there was more than one 
original phonetic alphabet. It is plain 
from the alphabet, see plate xx. that 
the letters are sheer absolute hierogly- 
phics. The cuneiform Persepolitan 
characters appear to us to be of a na- 
ture quite distinct, i.e. to be repre- 


sentatives of letters forming words, 
whereas these Egyptian letters seem 
to be representatives of things which 
denoted letters, and, in union, words. 
To be more clear, the Egyptians seem 
to have made birds, boats, arms, &c. 
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stand for the vowels; legs, flower-pots, 
&c. for B, C, and so forth. 

In pursuing these inquiries, say the 
authors of this valuable paper, 

‘¢ One of the chief requisites is the study 
of the Coptic—a language hitherto little 
noticed by the learned, except in so far 
as it might assist in the furtherance of 
Biblical Criticism. Strong reasons occur 
for supposing that the ancient Egyptian 
language forms the principal substance of 
the Coptic.” P. 205. 

If this be the fact, as we doubt not 
but it is, then to attempt deciphering 
the hieroglyphics, without previously 
understanding the Coptic, is to put 
the cart to draw the horse. We have 
no opinion that the full discovery of 
the hieroglyphical language will be 
attended with any valuable accession 
of knowledge ; for the Egyptians, in 
every view of reason, were so mon- 
strously absurd, that we think little 
will be found but superstitious my- 
thological trash ; and we og | believe 
that the Heathen Idolatry has ever 
been the most serious impediment to 
the progress of philosophical and ra- 
tional thinking ever known. People 
of those times thought that the sacri- 
fice of a. bull to Neptune was a better 


security for a prosperous voyage than 


the art of navigation. Of course they 
would have annexed no value to the 
invention of the Mariner’s Compass. 
The Egyptians were worse than others ; 
for theirs was a most contemptible ty- 
ranny of oe yom and the uncom- 
mon mischief done to the world by 
giving animated properties, and active 
providential interference, to non-enti- 
ties, was certainly a confluent small- 
pox, to which the human mind was 
subject previous to the introduction of 
the vaccination of Christianity. 


~~ b-— 

49. The Pocket Encyclopedia of Natural 
Phenomena, for the useof Mariners, Shep- 
herds,Gardeners, Husbandmen, and others ; 
being a Compendium of Prognostications of 
the Weather, Signs of the Seasons, Periods 
of Plants, and other Phenomena in Natural 
History and Philosophy, compiled princi- 
pally the Manuscripts and MS. Jour- 
nals of the late T. F. Forster, Esq. F.L.S. 
By T. Forster, M.B. F.L.S. M.A.S, and 
M.M.S. &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 440, Nichols 
and Son. 

THIS is a very valuable work. It 
unfolds the phenomena of Nature, 
whether of earth or heaven, in the 
air or on the waters. It discourses of 
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the flowers of the field, the songs of 
birds, the habits of animals, the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and of 
the seasons and their changes. It car- 
ries us along through the periodical 
development of Nature, and revives, 
from day to day, all those associations 
which are kindled with our earliest 
and latest communications with the 
external world. It is a sweet compa- 
nion into the garden, the meadow- 
ground, and the woodland, and intro- 
duces us to an interesting acquaintance 
with their creations. 

We have ever loved this placid con- 
templation and intimate intercourse 
with Nature, as propitious to calm and 
serene thought, and affording the re- 
laxation of Tighter subjects of medita- 
tion after the toil of business, or the 
wearisomeness of more intense study. 
To those from whom the world ex- 
acts no particular exertions, out of 
the range of voluntary pursuits, a taste 
for natural science is a fund of pla- 
cid enjoyment. ‘To those whom time 
and the bondage of circumstances ri- 
vet to scenes which have lost their in- 
terest by long familiarity, it procures 
the means of constant diversity. 

The author dedicates his work to 
the use of ** Mariners, Shepherds, Gar- 
deners, and Husbindmen ;” but we 
see not that these ‘‘ country content- 
ments” should be engrossed by the 
seafaring man and the denizen of 
** rural villages.” 

Works of scientific botany are in- 
sufferably dull,—mere names and hard 
words, and distinctions of classes, ge- 
nera, and species. We have here more 
of the descriptive writing of the old 
time, which reminds us of the herb- 
savoured and flower-breathing lan- 
guage of Gerard, and the delightful 
dialogue of old Izaak Walton. Indeed 
we would suggest to Dr. Forster, that 
the incorporation of Gerard's dis- 
courses of ‘‘ amiable and pleasant 
flowers,’’ would enrich without over- 
extending a future edition of the En- 
cyclopedia. 

Dr. Forster seems to have been pe- 
culiarly well qualified for his task, all 
his family having been naturalists. 
His grandfather and father kept jour- 
nals of the weather and of the flower- 
ing of plants from 1767 to 1805. 
Hence, in great part, his materials. 
His work is divided into five sections, 
** The Prognostics of the Weather ;” 
** Indications of the Seasons ;” ‘Signs 
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of the Seasons ;” “ The Rustic Ca- 
lendar ;” and ‘“ Flora Spectabilis.” 
The first part ‘enables us to predict 
with greater certainty the future 
changes of the weather. It contains 
a code of prognostics, founded partly 
on tradition and partly on experience, 
arranged alphabetically.”’ 
Of Part fr. the author observes : 


«« The various indications of the approach 
of the different seasons of the year consti- 
tute a subject of considerable interest; they 
are to be deduced principally from the pe- 
riodical return of certain natural phenomena ; 
such as the return and migration of birds of 
passage, the flowerin of plants, the ripen- 
ing of fruits, and the periodical pairing, 
nestling, parturition, and other habits of 
animals.” P. ix. 


Part III. compares the rising and 
setting of the stars with the flowering 
of plants, the arrival of birds, and 
other natural phenomena. This sec- 
tion embraces all the familiar obser- 
vations of the antients and moderns. 

‘*Planting and sowing, and ingathering 
by the stars, is as antient as any record we 

of agriculture ; and pastoral life has 
oo: traces behind it unconnected with 
accounts of the celestial warnings of the 
heavenly spheres.” P. xxxiv. 


The IVth Part, the Rustic Calen- 
dar, comprises, 

** An arrangement of certain conspicuous 
natural phenomena, according to the times 
of their annual concurrence.” P. xxxvii. 


An interesting account is here given 
of the Catholic origin of the names of 
animals and plants. 

Dr. Forster observes : 


«« Bullfinches return to our gardens, and 
are very useful, destroying those buds alone 
which contain the larva of destructive in- 
sects; the loud and shrill laugh of the 
yaffle or green woodpecker is heard in the 
woods.” P.xv. 

*< Sparrows con: te in August and 
Reqectaher, and pay that chey feed 
in flocks on the standing corn, and are mis- 
takenly destroyed for the mischief they do. 
Intelligent farmers are, however, now be- 
ginning to be aware that these, as well as 
most birds, do more good by the vermin they 
destroy in Spring and Summer, than they 


in Autumn.” P. 124, 


Valgar prejudices are very strong in 


e have known orchard- 
men em — for a season in shoot- 
ing bullfinches,— parishes that pay a 
poll-tax for every sparrow’s head pro- 
duced. The Rev. G. C. Jenner, of 


this respect. 
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Stone, Gloucestershire, who is a good 
naturalist, relates a story that a neigh- 
bour shot every hadepapeaseer, teen 
came into his garden, not aware that 
they were harmless as respects garden- 
robbery, and, in some ways, the most 
useful of familiar birds. When this 
was told the avi-cide, he says, “‘ They 
rose the corn two shillings a bushel 
one year for all that.”—The authoress 
of the ‘Sylvan Sketches” states that 
the elms in the Bird-cage walk were 
preserved by wood-peckers, which de- 
vour those insects whose larvae decor- 
ticate the elm. A tree when haunted 
by this bird, is considered ripe for fell- 
ing. In the dissection of the wood- 
pecker, we have always found the 
stomach full of insects. 

We could make very many observa- 
tions, but our ieued wees is almost 
filled. Naturalists of either sex, who 
collect or interleave, will find this 
elegant little volume an excellent Syl- 
labus for notes. One scrap touching 
the present season will exhibit the au- 
thor’s style: 

‘¢ The early shrubs bud, the yellow colts- 
foot blows, early daffodils, and the great 
early jonquils adorn our gardens, and in 
some places the former covers whole fields 
with its pale yellow; daisies are seen in the 
fields ; the sloping glades and the shaded 
banks and fields are soon spangled with the 
little golden stars of the pilewort; the 
sweet violet blows in our gardens, and its 
rich odour is often smelt as we walk 
the path, before the clump of deep blue 
flowers, from which it issued is discerned, 
which reminds one of Shakspeare’s beautiful 
lines on these flowers, and of the verses of 
Lorenzo de Medici. Frogs are now heard 
croaking from the ponds, ditches, and other 
waters; snails are found clustered on the 
warm south walls by the early blossoms of 
the peach tree; toads make now an un- 
usual grating noise, and the stone curlew, 
which arrives during the last days of Fe- 
bruary, is now heard by night flying over our 
heads unseen, and uttering its harsh and 
shrill cry. In fine days towards Ladytide, 
the early sulphur butterfly is seen about, 
and the bees come abroad. Ata more ad- 
vanced period of this season, and soon after 
Ladytide, the red and the yellow crown im- 

tials and the dog’s-tooth violet blow. 
The primroses and dog violets, which have 
blossomed sparingly before, now cover every 
bank and brae in profusion, and mix 
ably together. plants extend their 
flowering into the beginning of the next sea- 
son, and are scarcely out of blow by the 
24th of May, a day on which the two Floras 
always meet, and when the t number 
of plants are in flower in all temperate cli- 
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mates, the day on which, as if to become 
the favourite of the goddess of blooms, the 
great Linnzeus was born.” Introd. to Part 


I. p. xvi. 
—@— 
50. The Secret Correspondence of Madame de 
Maintenon, with the Princess des Ursins ; 
from the Original Manuscripts in the pos- 
Session of the Duke de Choiseul. Trans- 
lated from the French. In 8 vols. 


Frances D’AuBIGNE was born in 
1685, in the prison of Niort, where 
her father was confined for debt ; being 
poor and friendless (though beautiful) 
she married the deformed comedian 
Scarron ; became a widow at twenty- 
five ; was again reduced to destitution ; 
obtained a trifling pension; was a 
humble friend in the houses of the 
wealthy ; was promoted to the tutor- 
ship of the children of Mademoiselle 
de Montespan by Louis XIV.; sup- 
planted her mistress, and prevailed 
upon the King to marry her privately, 
alee she had attained her fiftieth year, 
and he had entered his forty-seventh. 
Such is the history of Madame de 
Maintenon, a woman, the qualities of 
whose mind were not of an uncommon 
order. 

This extraordinary elevation it may 
appear difficult to explain; but in our 
judgment no problem is more easily 
solved. Whoever has made observa- 
tions on life, may see the daily success 
of low cunning. Hundreds, who in 
powers of intellect and acquirements 
of education are below par, yet die 
worth large sums, and attain high 
stations, merely by means of low cun- 
ning. We need not analyze such cha- 
racters. It is sufficient to mention 
them ; but, common as they are, man- 
kind in general do not see the obvious 
cause of their success, nor consider the 
very common prevalence of the prin- 
ciple. Madame de Maintenon was a 
perfect character of this class. She 
was extremely circumspect, cold-blood- 
ed, very timid, and very selfish ; deriv- 
ing no benefit from education*, and 
yet carrying all before her by slily 
gaining upon the affections. No op- 
portunity of doing good prompted her 
to risque the favour of the King, if 
such goo‘ actions were not accordant 
to his inclinations; in fact, she was a 
model forcourtiers and favourites, the 





* So our Author; but she was educated 
in the best school for success, that of life 
ard the world. 
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first toad-eater ever known, and she 
ruled supreme, and preserved respecta- 
bility, because her reserve, circum- 
spection, and reflective habits, gave an 
air of wisdom to her character. Thus 
she played four by honours and six by 
cards, whenever it pleased her, with- 
out the monarch perceiving that there 
was any thing more than chance in 
her shuffles. But then it is evident, 
that Louis was not a Lord Burleigh, 
for with such a statesman her arts 
would have been used in vain; and 
therefore all that Madame de Mainte- 
non gained, is loss to the intellectual 
character of Louis. Petticoat-governed 
he certainly was ; still it may be said, 
in palliation, that Madame de Main- 
tenon had an understanding of a mas- 
culine character, and had no feminine 
childishness, favouritism, or other usual 
weaknesses of the sex. All these dis- 
tinctive properties proceeded from her 
uncommon selfishness, which at home 
and abroad, awake and asleep, made 
her act like a lawyer in all times and 
places. Fox as she was, and always 
eluding the hounds of envy, she some- 
times _ bene (humanum est errare) 
did not keep sufficiently aloof from 
danger. Our author says, 


** Louis sometimes s ed that he was 
being influenced, and then he became restive; 
which was a warning to Madame de Main- 
tenon and her minions to be more circum- 
spect. His anger was always submitted to 
with tears and apprehension, and she seemed 
deeply anxious to recover the degree of as- 
cendancy, which she possessed before the 
rencontre.” 

“« Tt has been remarked, that the qua- 
lities of her mind were not of an uncommon 
order, but that each of the prominent fa- 
culties was very a, possessed by her. 
They appear to have been extreme circum- 
spection, capability of reflecting on the 

t, and considerable foresight of results. 

er affections were cold, and she became 
the wife of Louis to gratify her ambition, 
and not to possess the object of her affec- 
tions. A fair reputation was always prized 
by her at its proper value, and she main- 
tained it, and used it for her personal ad- 
vantage. No glow of feeling seems to have 
ever warmed her bosom, and even her senti- 
ments of justice were often sacrificed to 
policy, for she owns that she did not at- 
tempt to arrest the cruel persecution of the 
Huguenots, because Louis had been informed 
of her having once professed their tenets : 
that circumstance she says ‘ induces me to 
approve measures most opposite to my sen- 
timents.’ Her great caution was the conse- 
quence of unusual timidity, which was again 
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evinced by her selfishness. Racine wrote, 
at her request, a phlet on the general 
distress and famine, which excited the 
enmity of the King against him, but she 
had not nobleness of spirit enough to defend 
him. She never interceded in favour of the 
exiled Fenelon, when her wish would have 
been equal to a command. And she left 
her King and husband on his death-bed, 
when she could be no longer useful, and 
might endanger herself. She did not hear 
of his death until the evening of the second 
day after. She gratified her ambition, but 
did not obtain happiness ; for she lived in 
an atmosphere not congenial to her nature, 
and longed to return to the class from 
which she rose,” 

** Madame de Maintenon is not to be 
severely censured for not possessing the full 
development of the higher faculties. Pro- 
vidence had not bestowed them on her, and 
her earliest education, and the former part 
of her life, were not calculated to improve 
even the portion which she possessed. In 
a word, she was a cold and prudent woman, 
who does not appear to have committed any 
active injuries, or perpetuated any resent- 
ments, but was too selfish to exert her 
power to do good.” Pref. xiii.-xv. 

We shall now give some notice of 
curious matters. After one of Marl- 
borough’s victories, the sorrow of Louis 
and his family was so extreme, that 
the Princess and King were both bled 
by way of precaution (p. 3). In p. 4, 
Madame de Maintenon considers, that 
Popery entitled them to the support of 
Providence. ‘* Our two Kings [of 
France and Spain] support (she says) 
religion and justice, and they are un- 
fortunate ; our enemies attack both one 
and the other, and they triumph.” 
This opinion, that Providence was 
bound to crush the Protestants, is re- 

ated iferum atque iterum. The two 

ings are amplified into three, by tak- 
ing in our James II.; and Madame 
says, in p. 5, ‘* three Christian Kings 
appear to be abandoned ; heresy and in- 
justice triumph ;” and well they might, 
for “* M. de Marlborough said he had 
done that in four days, which he would 
have been satisfied to do in as many 
years” (p. 6). She thought more sen- 
sibly, when she said that Generals, 
afar off, ought to be allowed to proceed 
in their own way, because it was im- 
possible to conduct matters at such a 
distance (p. 17). It is confessed that 
at the siege of Menin the ne of 
the English and allies was so dreadful 
that it was impossible to resist it (p. 32). 
—?P 41 we hear of a M. Ory, whose 
wife had still some jewels left, and 
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that when these were gone, they could 
live on chocolate, of which they had a 
stock for two years(p.41). Our readers 
will recollect the toujours perdrix, and 
doubt this. In p. 48, it appears that, 
when a patient took Peruvian bark, it 
induced a belief, that he was out of 
danger (p. 48). The Princess, daugh- 
ter of Louis, was under pregnancy 
much afraid of having a daughter (pp. 
51,57). Against the successes of Marl. 
borough the Pope sent forth a jubilee 
to the whole Christian world, and 
Madame hopes, “ that so many prayers 
will be favourable to legitimate Kings 
and the protectors of religion” (p. 51). 
With more good sense she says, that 
she is truly sorry for the misfortunes 
of the great, who have none near them 
but -those who sacrifice them to their 
ssions (p. 53). People who write 
etters in their own hand, are, in p. 66, 
blamed for not taking more care of 
their eyes. A lady, who went to com- 
pliment Madame de Montespan on the 
marriage of a relative, found her seated 
** between two pumpkins, some cab- 
bages, and a hundred thousand francs 
worth of diamonds, which she gives 
to the bride” (p. 74). In Spain it seems 
there were no good accoucheurs, neither 
midwives nor able surgeons (p. 85). 
In p. 94 we find a princess attended by 
twenty-four ladies, going to the fair at 
Meadon, to see some famous dancers 
on the tight rope; and in p. 95, of 
eighty Spaniards having beaten five 
hundred Englishmen; but much as 
she says she hates the latter, she wishes 
that she had time to make some expe- 
riments upon their mode of rearin 
children, ‘* for they are almost all t 
and well made.” ‘ Their bodies are 
freed from restraint at the end of two 
or three months, and under their frocks 
they have a double cloth simply tied 
without any bandage, which gives 
them an opportunity of changing their 
dress as soon as there is the least occa- 
sion. They put them on stockings 
and shoes, when they begin to wear 
frocks” (p. 97). Great fuss was made 
about nurses, and the proper taste and 
consistence which milk ought to 
sess, carefully investigated (p. 109). 
The females of the day are Ceactibed 
as insupportable, on account of their 
immodest dress, snuff, wine, gluttony, 
coarseness, and indolence (p. 112). 
The lady of Marshal Villars having 
gone to meet him at Strasburgh, she. 
says it is too much for a General to 
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command an army, and take care of a 
fine woman (p. 139). The husband 
of the Princess having joined the army, 
she fasted for him. ‘This was deemed 
carrying her affection to the greatest 
extreme (p. 179). Of Fenelon’s tui- 
tion it is said, ‘ nothing is now spoken 
of but Telemachus; in which he has 
taught the Prince to prefer a pacific 
king to a conqueror; all this causes 
the outcry of what you hear” (p. 206). 
Among Marlborough’s stratagems, this 
is mentioned : “ Our enemies give 
double pay and double-clothing to their 
soldiers, in order to encourage them, 
and make ours desert, which scheme 
succeeded but too well” (p. 216). In 
P: 219 we find the Pope reduced to the 
ast extremity, and complaint made 
that God upheld heresy and injustice, 
and oppressed three very virtuous Kings 
and countries, where he was Letter serv- 
ed than elsewhere. The small-pox (p. 
243) is said not to be dangerous in hot 
countries. In p. 258 she rejoices that 


there was a supply of pretty women, of 
which the court stood in need.—The 
Duke de Fronsac playing many wild 
pranks, the Duke de Richlieu — 


to the King to put him into the Bas- 
tile (p. 329), and there it is said (p. 
349) he conducted himself with the 
reatest prudence. Speaking of the 
en. Madame de Maintenon says: 


**I know nothing more innocent than 
those representations of dramatic composi- 
tions, which are full of virtuous maxims, 

merosity, and fidelity; they are proper 

th for Kings and subjects, and ought 
equally to instruct every class of society : 
the great thus learn that which dare not 
otherwise be told them; individuals recog- 
nise their own vices, passions, and inte- 
rests.” P. 366. 


The following incident is said to 
have happened to Harley Earl of Ox- 
ford, then minister: 


**¢ A small case was sent to M. d’Oxford, 
with a note, requesting he would open it 
himself. He was, however, too much on 
the alert to do this; and the person whom 
he employed, instead of opening it in the 
usual way, took off the bottom, and found 
several small pistols, which would all have 
discharged at the same time, and might, it 
is said, have killed several persons had they 
been present.” P. 411. 

She speaks thus of the fashion of 
wearing stays : 

*¢T am aware of the comfort that is de- 
rived from wearing stays, but we must not 
say any more about this in France. A beau- 
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tiful and Princess has put en end to 
their use for ever; she could not spoil her 
own shape, but she has spoiled that of 
others, and we now see nothing but clumsy 
and short figures.” P. 418. 

She complains of the ladies takin 
so much snuff as to be quite disgra 
by it, and carrying coloured handker- 
chiefs in their pockets (420); and says, 
that she knew a man of great intellect, 
who maintained that men ought to 
educate females, and women the men 
(424). The great intellect of this man 
is not, in our judgment, exhibited by 
such an absurd notion.. Louis XIV., 
it seems, did not like fire-screens, -be- 
caus¢ they disfigured the room (p. 445). 
The Duke de Richliew saved his life 
by sucking two women (ii. g).. The 
Queen of Spain is, she says, well qua- 
lified to accompany the Kise in. his 

leasures, ‘* as she shoots well,” and 
is passionately fond of hunting. P. 81. 

he letters of Madame de Mainte- 

non close in p. 109, and the remainder 
of the volumes consists of the letters of 
the Princess des Ursins, a lady who 
was sent to attend on the Princess of 
Savoy, the Queen of Philip, and through 
her to manage the Spanish monarch. 
There are many curious things con- 
cerning the absurd opinions and igno- 
rance of the Spaniards, but we must 
content ourselves with one extract, 
which will show the consequence of 
following the recommendation of our 
religious mountebanks, who wish to 
stuff this country with devotees. 


** Would to God it were easy for us to 
get the upper hand of the priests and the 
monks, who are the cause of all the rebel- 
lions you witness, Nothing afflicts me more 
than to see the authority of the King of 
Spain so limited, as not to dare punish 
people who openly try to tear the crown 
from him, and who are but too justly ac- 
cused of many other crimes.. It is, ~ 
ever, that which happens every day, and 
what the Court of Rome has found the 
means of establishing so absolutely, that it 
is not even permittedto be criticized.” P. 154. 


Notwithstanding their religion, how- 
ever, some Spaniards were so trans- 
ported on seeing the Queen, that they 
complimented her by saying, that they 
loved her more than God! P. 320. 

Our readers will see many things in 
these voluines highly gratifying to the 
student of history, policy, and the phi- 
losophy of man; and he will also see 
one curious fact, that even French va- 
nity never mentions Marlborough but 
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with terror; for it is certain, that this 
awful enemy not only beat their armies, 
but spread famine throughout the coun- 
try, and could with ease have dethroned 
the ruined monarch. 


—_@— 
5i. The Life of Sir Julius Caesar, Knit. 

Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 

Master of the Rolls, Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, and a Privy Councellor to King 

James and Charles the First, with Me- 

moirs of his Family and Descendants. By 

Edmund Lodge, Esq. Norroy King of 

Arms. To which is added, Numerus In- 

faustus, an Historical Work ; by Charles 

Ceasar, Esq. Grandson of Sir Julius. 4to. 

MR.LODGE very happily observes, 
“that a mere pedigree ts a bicgraphi- 
cal skeleton, and that a regular piece 
of biography is, or ought to. be, in 

eat measure, an embodied pedigree.” 
The present work is written upon this 

inciple. The first edition was pub- 
ished in 1810, and illustrated by seven- 
teen portraits after original pictures, 
and other engravings. To this new 
edition is added a copious pedigree of 
the Cesar family, and a fresh portrait, 
that of Mrs. Aberdein. 

Peter Maria Adelmare, of the city 
of Treviso, near Venice, LL.D. was 
father of Caesar Adelmare (2d son), an 
M.D. who settled in England in the 

r 1550. He left three sons, Julius, 

omas, and Henry (all spoken of at 
large in this work), and Charles and 
William, who appear to have died, 
s. p. Julius was born at Tottenham in 
1557, and having been baptized by the 
name of Julius Czsar, used the latter, 
afterwards, as a surname, though some 
of the brothers and their’issue retain- 
ed the designation of ** Cesar,” alias 
Adelmare. Julius, after proceeding to 
the degree of M.A. at Oxford, went to 
finish his studies for the profession of 
a civilian, at Paris. He returned to 
England, and in 1581 received his first 
public professional employment. This 
was an office no longer known, viz. 
that of Justice of the Peace in all 
causes of piracy, and such like through- 
out the land. He was also appointed 
Chancellor to the Master of the royal 

liar of St. Catharine’s near the 

ower. He then married a widow of 

only twenty years of age, daughter of a 
rich Alderman. 

‘In 1583 he was inated ‘ Councel- 
lor to the City of London,’ an office, which, 
if it ever were attached to our civil judica- 

Guwr. Mac, April, 1827. 
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ture, no longer exists. I¢ should rather 
seem, that it was usual at that time for the 
Corporation of London to retain a constant 
advocate in his Court, for the special ma~ 
nagement of its affairs there, and that the 
appointment was accordingly made, not by 
the Court, but by that Corporation, and 
probably through the influence of his lately 
acquired father-in-law. Be this as it may, 
he took possession of it the eleventh of June 
in that year; and on the 26th of the next 
December, was made Commissary of Essex, 
Herts, and Middlesex. These were his se- 
veral gradations towards the Bench, and he 
became Judge of the Admiralty Court, the 
thirtieth of April in the following year. It 
seems strange, that this dignified promotion 
should have been almost immediately suc- 
ceeded by his acceptance of a very inferior 
appointment, as on the twenty-first of June 
he was sworn a Master in Chancery, and of 
the class too, which is denominated extra- 
ordinary, since he afterwards tells us, ‘ Oc- 
tober ro ninth, 1588, I was admitted a 
Master in Chancery in Ordinarys’ but it was 
one feature of the rudeness of those times, 
for persons to hold offices widely dissimilar 
in their character, and in the degrees of 
their dignity and profit. He might, how- 
ever, even at that time have tu his views 
of future aggrandizement towards that Court 
in which he was many years afterwards so 
highly exalted, and perhaps thought it: 
prudent, even in this manner, to become a 
member of it.” Pp. 11, 12. 


It seems that the Judges of the Ad- 
miralty Court had at that time no 


stipends from the Crown, but d_pend- 
ed for their emoluments wholly on 
fees; and Dr. Ceasar, to relieve the 
wants of poor suitors in his Court, ex- 
pended from his own purse four thou- 
sand pounds more than his profits (pp. 
14, 15). He accordingly petitioned 
the Court for the grant ot some other 
post (as a Deanery, though a layman) 
to support his dignity (p. 12). He was 
also engaged in commercial specula- 
tions. After making new years gifts 
to the ministers and favourites, at the 
end of five years he obtained the post 
of ** Master of Requests,” Governor of 
the mine and 7 works through- 
out England and Wales, and Master 
of St. Catharine's Hospital. Pp. 19, 20. 
The English (says Madame de Main- 
tenon) are a restless nation, and when 
the noisy pseudo-politicians of the pre- 
sent day talk of corruptions in the 
state, the antiquary knows, that the 
state was formerly a most notorious 
prostitute, and that she has long been 
reformed into a virtuous Magdalen. 
The ensuing extract will show this. 
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« A letter from Dr. Caesar to Lord Burgh- 
ley, relative to this appointment of Master 
of St. Catharine’s, furnishes an pera ond 
singular curiosity. It appears not only that 
Dr. Cesar pos five yom pounds to 
Archibald Douglas, who was at that time 
the Scottish Ambassador to England, as a 
bribe for his interest with Elizabeth, to pro- 
cure the promotion in question; but, that 
the ministers, and even the Queen herself, 
had known from the beginning, that it had 
been obtained by means of a bargain of that 
kind, though they were not precisely in- 
formed of the amount of the sum. Blize- 
beth, who neglected no means of keeping 
her servants in a state of dependance on her, 
was particularly careful to prevent their be- 
coming rich. She had been informed that 
Cesar had paid a larger douceur to Douglas 
than he really had, and she had drawn the 
inference of his flourishing circumstances, 
and determined to stop his further prefer- 
ment. The good man was obliged, there- 
fore, to make this candid avowal in his own 
defence; and the Queen, as will appear by 
her subsequent conduct towards him, was 
satisfied. Elizabeth’s connivance at this 
sort of traffic, furnished too another tie to 
the subserviency of her ministers: it afford- 
ed her a continually increasing store of mat- 
ter of accusation against them, which she 
might use at her pleasure, either as an apo- 
logy for discharging a servant, who had be- 
come irksome to her, or to refresh her po- 
pularity by the only infallible means in the 
power of sovereigns, the sacrifice of their 
ministers.” P. 21. 


Having further obtained 100/. a year 
fee, for his attendance on the person 
of the Queen, and in the Court of Re- 
quests, we soon afterwards meet with 
another specimen of the ‘ Golden 
Days of good Queen Bess,’’ who fol- 
lowed the policy of her father and 
grandfather in keeping down the noble 
and rich; for doing which, we make 
no doubt that she derived much of her 
popularity among the lower orders and 
ot ge ye at large, who are naturally 
fond of seeing their betters brought 
down to their own level. That the 
tich in those days were never se- 
cure from the intrusion of the Court, 
is evident from the forced loans de- 
manded from them, and the arbitrary 
disposal of rich widows and daughters 
among the Courtiers. Elizabeth, like 
the Sultans and Pachas of the East, 
conceived that she had a right to pounce, 
like a bird of prey, upon the property 
of the opulent. Mr. Ledes says, 
ft mares, o> become at least inde- 
pendent, and per rowing wealthy, Eli- 
zabeth Leewwend bic with the fearful dis- 
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tinction of avisit. ‘ Tuesday, the 12th of 
September, 1598," he tells us, ‘ the Queen 
visited my house at Mitcham, and supped 
and lodged there, and dined there the next 
day. 1 presented-her with a gown of cloth 
of silver, richly embroidered; a black net- 
work mantle, with pure gold; a taffata hat, 
white, with flowers; and a jewel of gold, 
set therein with rubies and diamonds.’ Her 
Majesty removed from my house after din- 
ner, the thirteenth of September, to None- 
such, with exceeding good contentment ; 
‘ which entertainment of her Majesty,” adds 
he, ‘ with the charge of the former disap- 


_ pointment, amounted to seven hundred 


pounds sterling, besides mine own provi- 
sions, and whatever was sent me by my 
friends.’ It certainly was a constant feature 
of the policy of this very extraordinary 
woman, to impoverish her public officers 
and courtiers, and these royal visits formed 
engines of no small importance in the me- 
chanism of this base plan. Of her chief 
entertainers, and greatest favourites, Burgh- 
ley’s prudence saved him from necessity. 
Hatton and Raleigh were always in narrow 
circumstances; and Walsingham died a pau- 
per: even Leicester outlived the most part 
of his immeuse revenues; and a multitude 
of minor instances might be cited.” P. 22. 

Anxiety and discontent embittered 
his public life, during the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, but upon the accession of 
James he was knighted, and promoted 
to the office of Chancellor aft the Ex- 
chequer. Here we must extract an- 
other of Mr. Lodge’s valuable and in- 
teresting elucidations. 


** The duties of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in those days, and in ours, were 
almost wholly different. The system of 
public finance, which has since arisen to so 
gigantic a height, and which, now while it 
demands extraordinary talents in that office, 
confers on him such extensive influence, 
was then unknown, and even unforeseen. 
The principal duties, at that time, of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, were perform- 
ed in the capacity of Chief Judge in that 
Court, the peculiar province of which, was 
to administer justice in all controversies 
which related to the King’s revenues, strictly 
so called; his secondary occupation was in 
the private and extrajudicial conservation 
and management of the sources of those re- 
venues, and in the application of them to 
the public and private disbursements of the 
Crown... It would be perhaps impossible to 
produce a stronger presumptive proof of this 
dissimilarity, than > citing the undoubted 
fact, that Sir Julius Cesar appears to have 
been at no time in his life, a te of the 


House of Commons, except in the single 
instance of having been returned for Reigate 
in Surrey, in the thirty-first of Elizabeth... 
In his superintendance of the royal revenues, 
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it is observable, that he directed his atten- 
tion with iar assiduity to the royal 
woods and forests, from which indeed a vast 
income was then derived.—But the main 
difficulty of the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in this reign, consisted not in 
the contrivance of eligible modes of raising 
money, nor in the good husbandry of it for 
the public service, when obtained, but in 
promptly administering to the uncertain and 
irregular necessities of the King, in what 
might be called his private capacity.” Pp. 
22-25. . 


This office of aiding James “ to raise 
the wind,” was one of continual tor- 
ment, and the meannesses to which 
the Court Officers were obliged to sub- 
mit, may be conceived by the Lord 
Treasurer and Lord Chamberlain en- 
tering into a speculation in Nutmegs, 
for the purpose of a supply (p. 29). 
However, Sir Julius obtained some in- 
demnification for his vexation and 
trouble, in his promotion iu 1610 to 
_ the office of Master of the Rolls. In 
this honourable situation he died, April 
18, 1636, and was buried at Great St. 
Helen's, Bishopsgate-street. 

Here our limits compel us to close 
our notice of this work. The biogra- 
phical talents of Mr. Lodge are too 
well-known, to render any eulogium 
necessary. Every thing is satisfactorily 
illustrated; and though the incidents 
of human life, from their sameness, 
cannot give to biography the charm of 
novelty, yet taste may do much in 
setting it off, and we think, that the 
specimen which we have given, con- 
fers high credit on Mr. Lodge; and is 
a good sample of the merit of the other 


lives. 
a ee 

52. A compendious Introduction to the Study 
of the Bible. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
M.A. Illustrated with Maps and other En- 
gravings. Being an Analysis of an Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, in four Vo- 
lumes, by the same Author. 12mo. pp. 
526. 


Mr. HORNE'S larger Introduction 
having been repeatedly pirated, three 
times within the last twelve months, 
his friends advised him immediately 
to bring out (what indeed he had com- 
menced and announced) an Abridg- 
ment of his large Introduction. This 
he has done in the present volame, 
which he has endeavoured to make an 
analysis for those who have that work, 
and a compendious manual for Enc- 
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tish ReApers. And as we ate &x- 
to two kinds of a ists, In- 


dels and Romanists, he has endea- 

voured to put his readers on their 
guard against both, by giving in the 
first part a concise summary of the 
evidence of the truth of the Scrip- 
tures, with short but distinct replies 
to the most modern infidel objections ; 
and in the third part, which treats of 
Scripture Interpretation, by showing 
how Romanists violate every rule of 
sound interpretation, in order to sup- 
port their erroneous doctrines of tran- 
substantiation, &c. 

There is no law against talking and 
writing nonsense; indeed we are in- 
clined to think, from numerous works, 
that it is a privilege deemed essential 
to the Liberty of the Press, and there- 
fore strenuously to be advocated and 
exercised. We cannot account u 
any other reason why so many foolish 
books appear upon religious and poli- 
tical subjects ; ir certain we are that 
they admit of no other defence. They, 
however, serve vice cofis to draw out 
sound doctrines from those upon whom 
shall alight the task of legitimate de- 
fence. Such a task has devolved upon 
Mr. Horne, and we need not say how 
well he has acquitted his task. An 
age of education is one, of course, of 
excitement, and that restless feeling 

rompts men to strive for distinction. 

he slow, but sure, process of elabo- 
rate and learned composition is only 
suited to men of proper educational 
qualifications ; and, these being unat- 
tainable, the aspirants in question be- 
come mountebanks; and do not even 
abstain from unworthy means of pro- 
pagating these nostrums. They use 
all kinds of slander, and disseminate 
political and civil mischief by whole- 
sale; for no fact is more self-evident 
than that it is a most serious evil to 
stuff a country with devotees. The 
diffusion of Monkery among the 
Anglo-Saxons senders this country 
unable to resist the Danes; and de- 
stroyed cxistence in comfort for at 
least two hundred years. Popery, 
which implies undivided devotion to 
its cause, did not benefit the people, 
only the priests ; and the puritanism of 
the era of Charles I. only created a fac- 
tion aud anarchy which the nation 
could not endure for twenty years. Go 
to Spain, go to Italy, go to Portugal, 
go to Wales—the political evil, the 
indifference to morals, ip»provement, 
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and the arts, is immediately apparent. 
What is the reason of this? Why, 
Christianity is made a trade—a selfish 
rsonal source of advantage. But 
kee practical Christianity be the ob- 
ject sought;—let education, morals, 
hilanthropy, learning, mark the pub- 
fie and professional conduct of its mi- 
nisters,—not enthusiastic preaching 
and party-conduct, which ends only 
in faction—then such ministers are 
to be found in the Church of Eng- 
land — these occur the staunch ad- 
vocates of rational piety, the piety 
which alone is a public and political 
advantage; and neither last nor least 
among these ministers is Mr. Horne. 
The Scriptures are a permanent 
tonchstone of truth; but neither 
touchstone nor gold can escape coun- 
terfeits. Z’ennui du beau amine le 
gout de ——- is an adage, which 
obtains in Theology, as in every thing 
else. All this is in the nature of 
things; for men cannot distinguish 
themselves by any other means than 
novelty. It is vexatious to see people 
pulling down and altering Christi- 
anity, as if it were a Citizen’s box near 
London, or a Summer-house, instead 
of a fine old Church ; but so it is ; and 
sorry are we to add, to our own Uni- 
tarian pastrycooks in stone, brick, and 
mortar, another species of copper-gild- 
ing pe ee oe in certain Ger- 
mans thus described by Mr. Horne, 
**An unsound and pernicious system of 
interpretation of the Scriptures is adopted 
by many modern expositors and biblical 
critics in Germany, who have applied to the 
interpretation of the Sacred Volume an 
excess of philological speculation, which 
would not be endured if applied to the ex- 
planation of a classical author.” P, 500. 


We know a wealthy Clergyman 
who published a volume of his ser- 
mons by subscription, because, he 
said, he would have a chance of their 
being read. Divinity-books are in se 
studies for the closet; and consign- 
ing Mr. Horne’s book, as not being a 
novel, to its proper place, we shall 
only extract, according to our prac- 
tice, something that is novel and strik- 
ing. Our readers well know, that the 
poetry of the Hebrews is founded on 
what is called parallelism,—sentences 
of equal length, corresponding words, 
&c. Our readers will see, by the fol- 
lowing extract, how much beauty is 
lost in the Psalms by their not being 
printed in the native metre; and that 


(April, 
had the principle of parallelism been 
known, and the psalms been so pub- 
lished at first, the doggrels of Stern- 
hold-and Hopkins, and the repeated 
failures of better versifiers, would never 
have disgraced them. Music would 
have been adapted to these parallel 
constructions. To show the great 
beauty of this manner, we shall give 
an instance from Psalm xix. 7—11, 
as follows: 

‘The law of Jenovan is perfect, re- 

storing the soul, 

The testimony of Jenovan is sure, making 
wise the simple ; 

The precepts of Jenovan are right, re- 
joicing the heart ; 

The commandment of Jenovan is clear, en- 
lightening the eyes : 

The fear of Jewovan is pure, enduring for 
ever; 

The judgments of Jenovan are truth; they 
are just altogether ; 

More desirable than gold, or than “much 
fine gold; 

And sweeter than honey, or the dropping 
of honey combs.” P. 146. 

It is well-known that laws were 
sung (reduced to measure, in order to 
be sung), among the ancient nations, 
on purpose that they might be better 
committed to memory ; and we doubt 
not but the same motive introduced 
the parallelisms, and, by the way, also 
= birth to the triads of the Druids. 

‘rom a similar motive, no doubt, in 
the first instance, originated the said 
or suNG of the Liturgy. 

It is utterly unnecessary to praise the 
contents of a library condensed into a 
single volume. Such is Mr Horne’s 
book. We hope that it will be stu- 
died ; for most certain it is, that thou- 
sands pretend to tell us what a clock 
it is in religion, who do not know 
even the figures on the dial-plate. 


—o— 


53. Alphonso, or the Beggar’s Boy, a Co- 
medy in Verse. 8vo. pp. 85. Ridgway. 


WE will not hazard a guess on the 
subject of the authorship of this Co- 
medy, and as we have no recollection 
of the preceding one to which the 
writer hates: we are enabled to speak 
of the present without the partiality 
of acquaintanceship. We have no he- 
sitation in pronouncing it, in simpli- 
or of plot, and in the other essen- 
tials of genuine and sterling comedy, 
worthy of the best days of dramatic 
talent. Superior indeed in the import- 
ant qualities, of never violating the 
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strictest boundary of decorum, never 
seeking aid from the excitement of 
the corrupt passions, or of raising a 
laugh at the expence of one virtuous 
emotion. In the article of wit pun- 
ning has no share—it is genuine, ori- 
gival, and none the worse for a fla- 
your of the antique. The satire is ex- 
quisitely keen, and pointed at many 
of the prevailing follies of the day, 
although with a pardonable inconsis- 
tency as to time and place. 

It would be impossible for us to do 
justice to this production without such 
an analysis as would occupy too much 
of the space we can devote to produc- 
tions of this class. We will, however, 

resent our readers with a few “‘ mem- 
- disjecta,” by which they may judge 
of the vigour of the style and the pnn- 
gency of the satire. 

Paulo. Fie, Laura, fie, he is a nobleman 
Of fair repute. 

Laura. Yes, but I fear the world 
Deems a man’s honour like a lady’s face, 
The fairer for a few black spots. This lord 
Is one who trifies with so light an air, 

As if he had no other thought but joy, 

And life were one long jest ; yet is he selfish 
To his heart’s core, and to attain his end, 
The fancied object of the hour, will plod 
More gravely than the drudging citizens, 
Whose toil he loves to mock at; then for 

malice, 

He’d sooner spare at play some wealthy dupe, 
Whom youth and wine ,and trait’rous cour- 


tes 
Make ripe for ruin, than forego his hate. 
He will by turns truckle and trample ; loathes 
The manners of the vulgar while he acts 
Their vices ; but his honour, oh, there’s none 
Must touch his honour. 


* . . 
Oh pride 
Is but assum’d to hide some conscious mean- 
ness ; 
For ‘none e’er mount on stilts, save when 
they purpose 
To travel in the dirt. 
+ * * 


To fear, my Lord ? 
No, tho’ the eagle scream amid the storm, 
*Tis not for fear. 
* ~*~ * 
Countess, In my day, 
As you so pertly call it; men paid beauty 
A rtopeothel homage as her due; 
Bat now you all go shrugging thro’ a dance, 
Nod to this belle with short convulsive jerks, 
Then wink at that with such familiar looks. 
Ledger. Do 1? I'm glad you notice that 
in me, 
"Tis the high ton. 
* * * 
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I mean, 
If I am Duke, to pass the wisest laws! ° 
I'll have no gout or palsy in my land, 
Outlaw lumbago, issue i 
That beaux shall to their latest gasp be 
beaux 


And have my Royal privi to win 
All the quae ae cn like them, and 
: beside ™ 
"ll tear all saucy registers > 
And make it ies "gainst immortal youth 
To breathe the name of dotage. 
* . * 
For who would not prefer an age 
So green and vigorous, to those fantastic 
things, ° 
I will not call them men, our modern beaux, 
So slim and pale, and bearded like the pard, 
Or cat o’mountain, that I scarce forbear 
To chase, and send an arrow thro’ their side. 


—Q 

54. Wallenstein; a Dramatic Poem, from 
the German of Frederick Schiller. svo. 
2 vols. 


SCHILLER was a blazing star that 
shot across the firmament, and men 
wondered at it: the poetical atmos- 
phere was calm, when suddenly he 
burst forth._—The sublime, the terri- 
ble, and the heroic, appeared in the 
Robbers, and man was made God and 
devil, and grand beyond description 
in the soul of Charles Moor ;—Virtue 
became melancholy mad—followed the 
beckoning of Suicide, and sullen! 
walked into hell_—Such were our feel- 
ings when we first perused the Rob- 
bers, thirty years ago, and wrote poetry. 
In truth, a mighty mind, in awful si- 
tuations, has a very tremendous cha- 
racter. Who could have beheld Sam- 
son when he was rocking the columns, 
which fell and buried the Philistines in 
death and ruin, without feeling that 
there was something then in his soul 
far more than man? And could the 
Painter pourtray his horrid look, or the 
Poet describe it? Oh, no!—We have 
heard a shriek uttered when a death- 
wound was received, and cannot de- 
scribe the horror of it—it had nothing 
natural, and was very terrible. To 
such feelings have we in our early days 
been roused by Schiller, when he 
wrote in all his wildness.—It has been 
said, that he wrote better afterwards ; 
but it is our lot to think, that poetry 
cannot excite emotion /oo strong, and 
we do not want it to be gauged by 
critical excisemen ; we want it to keep 
our minds in continual excitement— 
make us toss our heads like Bacchants, 





and burst out into such flighty ejacula- 
tions, as those with which we have 
comm our review. ‘* Insanire 
lubet” is our motto when we read 


try. 

But Wallenstein is pronounced his 
best work. So they may think who 
imagine that Gibraltar would be im- 
proved by being chisseled, smoothed, 
and cut into pattern like a marble 
chimney-piece. Such critics would, 
in our judgment, shave off a lion’s 
mane, crop his ears, and call it im- 
provement. Luckily, nothing could 
spoil Schiller ; and we see his gigantic 
soul still animating Wallenstein. The 
following soliloquy, when he first 
turned traitor, is equal to Milton on 
Samson Agonistes, and that must be 
our apology for an extract so long. 

Wallenstein (solus.) 
And is it possible? Is there no more 
Return, even though I would? Must I in 
truth 
Fulfil the deed, because I ponder’d it, 
And cast not forth the tempter from my 
soul ? 
Because my heart hath fed ~ a a dream, 
And for its dim fulfilment I have kept 
The means beside me, andthe way still open? 
No, by the God of Heaven! The thought 
was not 
The slow deliberate pu of my mind ; 
*Twas but an airy thought that haunted it— 
A vision born of freedom and of power. 
Was it a crime, if fancy did build up 
The glittering phantom of a kingly throne ? 
Was not the will still free within my bosom, 
And saw I not the path beside me ever 
That left the choice still open for return ? 
What sudden step hath led me on, where all 
Backward lies dark and trackless, and a wall, 
By my own acts uprear’d, behind me tow’rs 
Insuperably high, and hems me in? 


[He remains musing.] 


I wear the face of guilt. "Twere vain to 
struggle 

Against the charge—I cannot cast it from me, 

T oe by my life will speak against me ; 

And even the sacred fountain of pure deeds 

The venom of suspicion will empoi 

If I had been the traitor I am deem’d 

I would have courted fair appearances— 

I would have drawn the veil more closely 
round me, [knowing 

And given no voice to my pa ; but 

My heart was pure, my will was guiltless, 

. therefore .. 

I gave my humour and my passion play. 

Rude were my words, because my deeds were 
gentle. 

Now every thoughtless action of my life 

Will seem a link of one wide-reaching plan ; 

The idle words, that Pride and Anger spoke 
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Tn the heart’s overflow, will they remember, 
And weave into an web against me, 
And peal a fearful clamour in mine ear, 
Before which | must needs be dumb. So am I 
Entangled in the net myself have wrought, 
And nought but force can rend its meshes 
now. 
[Pausing.] 
How different was it, when my soaring spirit 
Alone allured me to the deed, which now 
Safety and strong necessity compel ! 
Stern is the aspect of necessity ; 
Nor without shuddering does the hand of man 
Dip into Destiny’s mysterious urn. 
In mine own breast my deed was still mine 
own ; [ment, 
But, once escaping from that dark conceal- 
The heart's recess, its own maternal home, 
Let it but wander forth to light and day, 
And it belongs to those capricious powers, 
Whom man still strives, but strives in vain, 
to soften. 


[He paces hastily through the chamber, then 
stops, again musing. } 

What is thy purpose? Hast thou fairly 
viewed it [to shake 

Thyself? Thou seek’st from its broad base 

The calm enthroned majesty of power 

By ages of possession consecrate— 

Firm rooted in the rugged soil of custom— 

And with the people’s first and fondest faith, 

As with a thousand stubborn tendrils twin’d. 

That were no strife, where strength con- 
tends with strength. 

It is not strength I fear—I fear no foe 

That with my bodily eye I see and scan, 

Who, brave himself, inflames my courage too. 

It is an unseen enemy I fear, 

Who in the hearts of mankind fights against 
me— 

Fearful to me, but from his own weak fear. 

Not that which proudly towers in life and 
strength 

Is truly dreadful, but the mean and common, 

The memory of th’ eternal yesterday, 

Which, ever warning, ever still returns, 

And weighs to-morrow as it weighed to-day; 

For out of common things is man made up, 

And clings to Custom, as her foster-son. 

Woe then to him, whose daring hand pro- 


fanes ‘ 
The cherished heir-looms of his ancestors ! 
There is a consecrating power in time, 
And —_ is grey with years to man is god- 
ike. 
Be in possession, and thou art in right ; 
The crowd will lend their aid to te it holy. 
ii, 12—16. 
Of course, there are many other fine 
ges in this poem, because it is 
Schiller’s. We wish that we were able 
todrink Schiller out of the bottle ; and 
—— much of his spirit and flavour 
may lost by twice decanting, first 
into prose, and then into blank verse. 
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Translations into prose are certainly 
more faithful pictures of the original ; 
but upen the whole we have no fault 
to find. The Preface, original writing 
of the Translator, does him credit. 


-—g-— 


55. Catalogue of Painted Portraits, com- 
prising most of the Sovereigns of England, 
from Henry the First to George the 
Fourth, and many distinguished person- 
ages, by Holbein, de Heere, Zucchero, 
&e. &c. H. Rodd. 

ALTHOUGH Catalogues of this 
description seldom come under our re- 
view, we cannot forbear noticing the 
above as one which stands alone, both 
as to its size as well as the very 
amusing manner in which it is made 
out. The prefatory remarks, although 
alittle too much tinted with common- 
place matter, contains a few very use- 
fal hints, one of which we give in Mr. 
R.’s own words. 

«« There are several Portraits in the fol- 
lowing Catalogue, which seem almost to de- 
mand a separate allotment or series of them- 
selves; these are the Founders of Colleges 
and Alms-houses, whose magnificent be- 

ueathment of their wealth has tended to 

e advancement of learning and science, to 
the bettering of the condition of mankind, 
and the relieving the wants of extreme old 
age. It would be imposing but a slight tax 
on the affluent, were these portraits occa- 
sionally purchased and presented to the com- 
mon halls and rooms of their endowments ; 
they would not only serve as matters of or- 
nament, but would excite, not unfrequently, 
a grateful feeling in the partakers of the be- 
nefits so liberally bestowed by their respec- 
tive founders.” 

Many of the pictures seem to be of 
family interest only, and we have no 
doubt, but those persons who wish to 
adorn their mansions with their ances- 
tors or connexions, may meet with 
some of them in Mr. Rodd’s numerous 
list. Amongst the most pre-eminent 
in the Historical Department, stand the 
notorious Lord Lovat, by the pencil of 
Hogarth: the very interesting account 
of this Portrait, leaves us no room to 
doubt its genuineness, did the very 
masterly manner in which it is exe- 
cuted not speak for itself. There are 
several interesting notices dispersed 
through the Catalogue ; and we hope, 
although aware of the numerous pre- 
judices which exist against the deal- 
ers in this branch of the art, and 
which most justly exists against those 
who, by altering of portraits or mis- 
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naming them, tend to mislead us by 
falsifying history, that Mr. Rodd may 
still continue his course in selling none 
but such as he can warrant authentic ; 
and we are very sure that, by doing 
this, he will reap the benefit he seeks 
by his publication. 
—o— 


56. Whims and Oddities, in Prose and Verse. 
By Thomas Hood. London. Lupton 
Relfe. 


ON opening this volume we were 
surprised at the boldness of the au- 
thor in presuming to treat their High 
Mightinesses, the Reviewers, with 
such unbecoming levity, in his de- 
dicatory address ; and we felt tempt- 
ed to arouse our allies, plant our artil- 
lery against him, and beat him out of 
the field. From this, however, in our 
usual great mercy and forbearance, we 
have desisted, and are willing to ad- 
mit him a place among our friends. 

The fact of the author of these ad- 
mirable jeux-d'sprits having assisted in 
the execution of other works which 
have obtained a popularity equal to 
that of any previous volume in the 
same vein, is of itself sufficient to en- 
sure the present collection an extensive 
sale; but those now presented to us 
exhibit his talent in almost every spe- 
cies of composition, both in verse and 
prose; and, being so cleverly exe- 
cuted, cannot fail of becoming uni- 
versal favourites. ‘To these he has an- 
nexed 40 illustrations ‘* in wood,” 
of exquisite workmanship and design, 
that are all more or less connected with’ 
the Letter-press. Every stroke of the 
pencil admirably harmonizes with each 
other, and tends to produce a most 
pleasing combination of characters ; 
worthy of the head and pencil which 
produced the grand caricature illus- 
trative of the ‘* Progress of Cant.” 
Many of them are suggested by the 
titles of some of the popular songs by 
Anacreon, junior (who is favoured 
with a niche among the ‘‘ Fancy Por- 
traits,” at the close of this volume,) the 
inimitable Burns, and other successful 
writers. 

To the “ recipe for Civilization,” 
which we felt inclined to elevate to the 
rank of the best imitation of the in- 
comparable Hudibras, is attached a 

rofile of the ** Cook’s Oracle,” olim 

r. Kitchener, alias the home-genius, 
or genius ofa man. This very way 
personage is honoured with the under 
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side of what in culinary technicalities is 
denominated a frying-pan, as a substi- 
tute for his head, and the handle forms 
a tail of no ordinary appearance: a 
head which, though it defies the Phre- 
nologist from its perfect flatness, yet 
affords an excellent illustration of the 
facial angle. In his hand he holds a 
gridiron, broiling, as they do rump- 
stakes—some few musical notes. Thus 
far for the head. We will give the 
author’s own account of the Poem : 

** In the Poem, his CULINARY ENTHUSI- 
ASM, as usual, boils over / and makes it seem 
written, as he describes himself (see the 
Cook’s Oracle), with the spit in one hand, 
- and the frying-pan in the other,—while in 
the style of the rhymes it is Hudibrastic, 
as if in the ingredients of versification, he 
had been assisted by his Butier.” 


In the “Sea Spell” there is a sub- 
limity of thought and vigour of expres- 
sion which can only be considered 
inferior to the Shipwreck in Don 
Juan. Like the author of that splen- 
did composition, Mr. Hood gradually 
elevates us to the extremest point of 
sensibility, and then suddenly precipi- 
tates us into the depths of humour; a 
task, however difficult to effect, and 
however much it may be admired, is 
not altogether agreeable to the inclina- 


tion of the reader’s mind at the time 


he experiences it. Whereas the for- 
mer grappled with Death in various 
shapes, and rendered him subservient 
to his will, the latter has exerted all 
his extraordinary powers to delineate 
the fallacy of placing implicit faith in 
the imagined security of a child’s caul, 
Besides those already noticed there are 
“The Mermaid of Margate,” ‘The 
last Man,” the Ballads of ‘“ Sally 
Brown” and ‘* Nelly Grey,” &c. &c. 
all equally excellent in their various 
styles, but we have not room to notice 
them more minutely. 

Of the prose effusions the ‘* Walton 
Redivivus ” is our favourite. It is a dia- 
logue between two sorry anglers on the 
banks of the New River, named Pis- 
cator and Viator. The ‘‘ Love me, 
Love my dog,” is illustrated by three 
plates, of admirable design and hu- 
mour. 

Those whose heads Mr. Hood has 
“ brushed at,” and hung up in the im- 
perfect gallery annexed to this volume, 
which at a future season he hopes to 
complete, are about nine in number. 
Among them are the “ Bard of Hope,” 
** Mr. Bowles,” and the ‘* Author of 
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Broad Grins,” represented in bowls of 


spoons ‘as in mirrors.’ 

Having thus presented our readers 
with the author's bill-of-fare, the work 
will require no other recommendation 
than its own intrinsic merit to ensure 
it the well-merited patronage of the 
public. 

The author of “Whims and Oddi- 
ties” has lately given the public some 
specimens of his talents in serious and 
moral compositions, entitled ‘* Na- 
tional Tales,” which, as he observes, 
are a deviation from his former at- 
tempts. He has shewn that, because 
he a jested elsewhere, it does not 
follow that he is incompetent for gra- 
vity. Some of these Tales, of which 
the ‘‘Spanish Tragedy” is the princi- 
pal, are of a dhtedivons and romantic 
character, and generally interesting. 
Others are of a lighter description, 
usually connected with love affairs, 
and, though sometimes rather trivial 
and destitute of sufficient plot, may 
afford considerable amusement to 
readers of light productions. 


—@--- 

57. Early metrical Tales; including the 
His: of Sir Egeir, Sir Gryme, and Sir 
Gray-Steill. Edinburgh, 1826, Laing. 
8vo. 

THE early Muse of Scotland was 
a virgin so chary of her smiles as to 
have few votaries that left a memento 
to perpetuate a knowledge of her fa- 
vouritism. The well-known industry 
of the Editor of the present volume, 
who we conclude is the intelligent 
secretary of the Bannatyne Club, and 
whose research has explored the most 
ancient repositories of England as well 
as Scotland, has not been able io col- 
lect more than fourteen pieces as early 
metrical effusions of the national cha- 
racter of the latter country, after can- 
didly acknowledging some as already 
printed by recent editors. 

The present volume forms a coveta- 
ble companion to the miscellaneous 
collections formed by Watson, Ramsay, 
Pinkerton, and Lord Hailes, which 
were scarcely to be considered as ex- 
hausting the outlays of Scotia’s fugitive 
Muse. Its contents are early metrical 
tales, which appear to have been col- 
lected, when firstgiven tothe press, with 
all the imperfections consequent on a 
traditionary recital. The first and long- 
est poem, the History of Sir Gray- 
Steil, is taken from the earliest edition 
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obtainable, in 1711, and bears strong 
proof of some defect in the story, upon 
which the ancient minstrel is usually 
found tediously and elaborately minute 
and dull. The reprint may aid the 
Editor in his ‘ chief object,’ —‘ of 
bringing some of these productions to 
light in a more antique garb,’ and we 
refer the Editor to the Newcastle edi- 
tion (n. d.) of Roswall and Liilian, as 
materially correcting the present edi- 
tion (which appears amended from that 
of 1822 by the same Editor). For 

<< In Naples lived a worthy king, 

Had all the lands in governing ; 

He had a lady, fair and young, 

Whose name was called Lillian.” 
As the story does not run upon the in- 
cestuous love of Roswall to his mother, 
read 


«In Naples dwelt a worthy king, 
Had all the land in governing : 
He had a son both young and tall, 
And his name was called Roswal, 

A fairer was there none at all.” 

There are several more lines in the 
copy referred to than in those seen by 
the Editor; at the same time we trust 
our observation will not damp his pur- 


suit, still entertaining the opinion that 
his forerunner of Select Remains of the 
ancient popular Poetry of Scotland, 
1822 (already it is said become scarce), 
and the present volume, demand our 
confidence to cheer him with ‘* Go 


--@—- 


58. A General View of the present System 
of Public Education in France, and of the 
Laws, Regulations, and Courses of Study 
in the different Faculties, Colleges, and 
inferior Schools, which now compose the 
Royal University of that Kingdom ; pre- 
ceded ty a short History of the Univer- 
sity of Paris before the Revolution. By 
David Johnston, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
Ye. Svo. pp. 244. 

UNIVERSITY Education, in our 
view of it, is that which sends out a 
youth perfect in sciences not forming 
part of his school education. The best 
modes of facilitating this object are 
unquestionably of the first moment, 
but these modes must vary according 
to the respective sciences. !n Lan- 
guages, for instance, Composition ; in 
Mathematics, working Problems, and 
so forth; but in Medicine we think 
(for this forms the leading point tof 

Gent. Mac, April, 1827. 
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Dr. Johnston’s work) the Hospitals 
and Anatomical Schools effect the 
chief improvement of a Student. It 
is plain, we think, that Ship-buildin 
should be learned in a Dock-yard, = 
that theory should only be deemed a 
guide to aid practice. The view of the 
English Universities is plainly, by the 
previous school-education which they 
exact, to make perfect scholars ; that 
of others to bestow superficial acquire- 
ments, which may be applied to the 
purposes of business in life; and the 
result of such a system is that the ma- 
jority of the students turn out only re- 
spectable amateurs. Their loose and 
general mode of writing betrays the 
utter absence of classical taste and pre- 
cision ; but they acquire, by practice, 
the pen of a ready writer, and though 
they often make sad blunders, and 
dole out bad logic, yet through de- 
riving their ideas from life, and the 
world at large, they write in a form 
often more interesting than scholars; 
aud though they have not the Wool- 
wich qualifications requisite for the 
management of ordnance, yet they 
may be good fire-work makers. In 
this view of the subject, we consider 
our National Universities to have had 
two distinct characters ; one, (as the 
English) to make complete scholars, 
and therefore requiring previous school 
exeércise ; the other (as the Scotch) to 
give a superficial plating and prompti- 
tude for business. Such institutions, 
however, are very useful for persons 
who have not had the benefit of a long 
and elaborate school education. 

Dr. Johnston's work is full of long 
details, into which we cannot enter. 
The best mode in our judgment of es- 
timating French Education, is French 
Writing. We have good specimens 
of it in Hume, Chesterfield, and Wal- 
pole. It is net scientific, but it is 
often acute ; and if it shuns argumen- 
tative deduction, it often lays down ac- 
curate positions. Its chief character 
is, however, thatof superficial, and the 
impression is therefore fugitive ; an 
impression which may do for a reader, 
certainly not for a student. 

They who read this work will de- 
rive from it two pieces of information 
worthy particular notice; one, that a 
military country will drain off the 
young men before they have time to 
be educated (p. 232); the other, that 
education in France is nearly in the 
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ratio of one to twenty-five. Dr. John- 
ston has certainly collected a large 
quantity of matter, which may be read 
with edification ; but here we stop, be- 
cause we think our own systems to be 
already far better than those of the 
French, and we do not, like Dr. John- 
ston, think that every thing must be 
good because it is foreign. 


an ae 
59. Discourses on the Duties and Consola- 
tions of the Aged. By Henry Belfrage, 
D. D. Minister of the Gospel at Falkirk. 
8v0, pp. 474. 


IN our early days, the rule among 
Divines was to i all the texts of 
Scripture bearing upon a particular 
point of morality, enlarge upon them, 
and thus show what was the morality 
which Scripture taught. It was also 
a point, that there should be no ser- 
mons whatever preached upon Faith, 
except with a caution annexed, of its 
indispensable conjunction with Works. 
This is not now the vogue. The in- 
flammatory declamations about the 
Atonement, the use of the name of 
Jesus, as in a love-poem, and various 
other absurdities (not to say worse of 
them) have drawn us into an opposite 
extreme, and the frigid, the florid, the 
bombast, and the hyperbolic, &c. &c. 
(as discriminated by Blair), form what 
is now called pulpit oratory. 

There was a Catholic preacher, who 
got into disgrace for life, because in a 
sermon, he made Christ say to the 
devil (when the latter recommended 
him to throw himself down), ‘* My 
JSriend, 1 have a much easier staircase 
to go down by*;” and the French, 
with their usual tact for humour, were 
not a little amused with our Saviour’s 
calling the devil hisfriend. Absurdities 
as gross, characterize our modern pulpit 
oratory, even in the Church of Eng- 
land, in order to acquire popularity. 
But most solemnly do we protest 
against it; because we believe Revela- 
tion’to be only a higher display of 
reason (so far as conceins human con- 
duct), and because we believe (and 
fear even to horror) that ridicule will 
be the final result of such childish and 
anile innovations. Be it, that the ser- 
mons which we Orthodox Church- 
men hear, havé the form of a lecture ; 
the Clergy are Professors, not Players 
—they celebrate holy rites in Churches, 





* This anecdote we have from one of our 
early volumes, we do not recollect which. 


not make dramatic soliloquies in the- 
atres; and he who cannot listen for 
half an hour to sober divinity, is rather 
a play-goer than a Christian, one who 
desires to hear a speech, rather than to 
be edified. However, there was an 
evil arising out of an intended good, 
Blair's beautiful and inestimable Essays 
are not sermons; still it would be dif- 
ficult to equal them, and more difficult 
to give them a theological character. 
But such a task has Dr. Belfrage exe- 
cuted in the truly excellent work be- 
fore us. It has in most parts equal 
merit to Blair, and far more utility— 
it gives no encouragement to villains 
and hypocrites to profess faith in Christ, 
and annihilate all the moral consti- 
tuents of civilization—it makes not 
God the author of sin and folly—it 
does not say, they that have nof done 
good, though they do not repent (only 
cry, Lord, Lord), shall go into life 
everlasting. No, Dr. Belfrage satisfies 
us on all points. He makes Christ 
recommend wisdom and morality, as 
titles to his favour—and we solemnly 
believe, that he speaks the real mind 
of that celestial Instructor. 


—&— 


60. Liber Ecclesiasticus, the Book of the 
Church, or Ecclesiasticus : translated from 
the Latin Vulgate. By Luke Howard, 
F.R.S. Royal 8vo, pp. 126. 


CORDIALLY as we approve of 
the authorized translation of the Bible, 
as fittest for general use, we are certain, 
that there are numerous passages which, 
under spirited translation in modern 
elegant diction, would, especially in 
the poetical parts, exhibit a sublimity 
and ancient grandeur, highly calcu- 
lated to arrest the feelings, and produce 
even an awful impression, that such 
must have been the language of the 
Almighty himself. 

For public purposes, such a freedom 
of translation would be of illegitimate 
offspring, but we have seen paraphrases 
of certain parts, which fully vindicate 
the character of the real sublime. 
Here, however, we consider the Bible 
as a mere book, in a literary point of 
view. 

As to the book of Ecclesiasticus, it 
is palpably an imitation (and a very 
successful one) of the Proverbs. Mr. 
Howard has done it great justice. He 
refers the Vulgate to the Septuagint. 

think that it was a poem, for the 
parallelisms are self-evident. We do 
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not think, however, with Mr. Howard, 
(Pref. viii.), that it was penned at dif- 
ferent times, and on various occasions, 
merely because it is divided into thir- 
teen sections. It was anciently cus- 
tomary fo sing things of this kind, in 
order to infix them in the memory ; 
that was even the case (odd as it may 
seem) with Laws themselves, whence 

thaps these thirteen divisions. This 
is a fact well known to antiquaries. 

As, however, there has been much 
discussion lately on the subject of in- 
corporating the Apocrypha with the 
Canon of Scripture, we think that Mr. 
Howard’s sentiments on the subject 
will not be anacceptable ; for, though 
the book of Ecclesiasticus may harmo- 
nize with Scripture, we must own, 
that the Apocrypha having no prophe- 
tic character (as we recollect), cannot 
have the awful holiness and grand dis- 
tinction of the Bible. With regard to 
our own feelings, we should like it 
better if wholly separated; but the 
Apocrypha was perused by the early 
Christians; and, Jerom says, was read 
bythem in Churches. But we do not 
like things, not essentially parts of the 
Holy Bible, to be connected with it, 
for it savours much more of concu- 
binage than lawful matrimony; and 
according to Jerome's reasoning, the 
Homilies also might be bound up with 
the modern Bible, because they also 
were read in Churches. However, to 
repeat our opinion in somewhat like a 
syllogistic form—the Bible is the Bible ; 
ought to be the Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible. 

Now to Mr. Howard. He says, 
concerning his motives for this Trans- 
lation, 

** I have thought the publication of it at 

present time not unseasonable, as it 
may serve to divert the controversy from 
the merits or demerits of those who have, 
of later years, been concerned in circulating 
the Apocryphal along with the Canonical 
Scriptures, towards that part of the subject 
to which we might as well have sat down at 
first more deliberately — the comparative 
value of the Apocryphal bovks, as parts of 
Jewish Scripture—together with the de- 
gree of evidence which might be obtained 
from the Bible itself, or from other sources, 
in proof of the authenticity of several of 
them, and of their intimate and useful cun- 
nection with other Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments.” Pref. vi. 


oo Ve 
61. A View of the World, from the Creation 
fo the present, time ; with an Art of Me- 





Revisw.—Howard's Liber Ecclesiasticus. 
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mory, &c. By the Author of the French 

Genders taught in Six Fables. 16mo, pp, 

810. 

THERE is no doubt of the utility 
of artificial modes of assisting memory. 
lt is almost instinctively practised in 
the custom of putting particalar things 
in particular places, because an associa- 
tion of ideas is connected with those 
places and things; and therefore, such 
an act seems to grow naturally out of 
that grand faculty of the mind, But 
then the mode of forming that art of 
memory is the difficulty, There is an 
old Joe Miller, that Oliver Cromwell, 
or some such celebrated person, when 
a farmer threatened to pound his father’s 
pigs, ordered the pigs to be driven to 
the pound, shut up, and severely whipt. 
When the farmer drove the pigs a few 
days after to the pound, the pigs asso- 
ciated the ideas of whipping with the 
pound, and no effort of the farmer 
could prevent a retreat home, at sight 
of the pound, with the speed of light. 
It is plain, that this was a most effec- 
tual mode of teaching them artificial 
memory. This, however, we merely 
show as a proof of the practicability of 
the process, not as a mode of teaching 
it. That must be a far more agreeable 
one; and that of Hoyle, with regard 
to whist, is in most points far from a 
bad one. Grey (our author has ob- 
served, pref. ii.) has adopted hexameter 
lines, of which we shall give one, as 
perhaps exhibiting the finest and most 
unrivalled specimen of (what school- 
boys call) giblerish and cacophony ever 
known in the world. It is as follows: 
*¢ Creppaz Delpetsau, Demasus, Abmezki, 

Apepni.” 

The first syllable gives the epoch as 
Cre the Creation, Del the Deluge, &c. 
Fcinagle’s plan was easier, but cramp- 
ed, by excluding the vowels. Our 
Author's plan is to make initial letters 
only to represent figures; and he gives 
us short proverbs to get by heart, which 
by the initials of the words teach us 
the date also. Thus he says, 

**In the fifth epoch, the taking of 
Babylon, and destruction of the impious 
Belshazzar by Cyrus, in the year 3468, can 
ady words be more appropriate than these : 
* God ends Belshazzar's power,’ which fix 
the date, O standing for 3, E for 4, B for6, 
and P for 8.” 

For our parts, we conceive that the 
only method to be accurate in dates, is 
to keep a table of them for reference, 
or make mémorandums ; and as te 
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recollection of figures, the best method 
is that of Bankers, who, in calling 
over the numbers of notes (suppose 
5145), do not say, five thousand one 
hundred and forty-five, but five, one, 
four, five; and this to us is a shorter 
process than that of getting by heart 
either a jargon, or four or five hundred 
mottoes, which are full as likely to be 
forgotten as the figures. A man who 
can make a memorandum, will never 
take that trouble ; and if he be either 
a creditor or debtor, the situation itself 
is a sufficient artificial memory for cor- 
rect recollection. We have seen pic- 
tures, however, of birds, beasts, &c. 
excellently used, for getting up quickly 
terminations of nouns; but it must be 
evident, that every man who has much 
business will form an artificial me- 
mory for himself better than any one 
which professes a system like this or 
any other, because the sole foundation 
of all such things ought .to be the as- 
sociation of ideas; but as to figures, 
there is no association between them 
and words or things—memorandums, 
or getting them by heart in the Banker's 
plan, is full as easy, or more easy than 
any other.—Our author, however, is 
certainly ingenious; and his Chrono- 
logy is most useful by itself, for it is an 
excellent compendium of the leading 
facts in biblical and profane, as well as 
English history. The rest must be 
left to those who do not grudge the 
trouble of learning the process ; but 
our judgment is, that it is only learn- 
ing two things, when one only is 
wanted—for instance, we have in p. 


261, 
Date 
The Deluge | 5 656 
The initials of the motto A, L, F, B, 
mark the date; but is it not full as 
easy to learn “* Deluge, 1656,” as “all 
lost from blindness ?’’ 


———$— 


62. Original Sacred Music, with Original 
Poetry (ly various Contributors). The 
whole compiled and arranged, ly Alfred 
Pettet. Printed for the Editor. 


THERE belongs an interest to this 
publication, independent of its me- 
rits, great and excellent as they are. 
Its highly-gifted compiler, confined for 
nine years daily and nightly to his 
couch, has sought a solace and a re- 
fuge from the dejection that belongs 
to disease, and from the unavailing 
regrets and wishes that will ever at- 


all lost from blindness. 








Review.—Pettet’s Sacred Music. 
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tach to a state of inactivity, in the ar~ 
rangement of this volumes And it 
has pleased that Providence, whose 
“‘hand has touched him,” to lighten 
the affliction and to sooth his solitude, 
not only by the resources of his own 
intellectual powers, but by the labours 
of congenial spirits—filling, as it were, 
the chamber of his sickness with me- 
lody and song. To his honour be it 
recorded, that the talents so bestowed 
have been consecrated to the best pur- 
poses. Under circumstances of trying 
depression, he has not ‘‘ hung his harp 
on the willow,” but adopting a nobler 
sentiment, he has exclaimed, ‘‘ As long 
as I have any being I will sing praises 
unto my God.” 

The first part of this Volume con- 
tains original Melodies attached to se- 
lect portions of the New Version of 
the Psalms. The second consists of 
Miscellaneous Hymns, the words of 
which have been contributed by many 
of our popular Poets, among others, 
Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Opie, Barton, 
Montgomery, Milman, Southey, &c. 
and it is this department of the work 
which more properly falls within our 
own province; but as we have men- 
tioned this publication, not less from 
its own merits than from a kindly 
feeling towards its author, our read- 
ers will excuse us if, after a word or 
two on its literary qualities, we of- 
fer a few general observations on its 
musical beauties. They will conclude 
from the names we have mentioned 
that the poetical portion of the volame 
has been ably sustained, and they will 
not be disappointed. The following 
sweet lines on Resignation are by Mrs. 
Opie: 

«* My path, oh Lord, is clouded o'er, 

Lone, dreary, dark, appears my lot, 

But while to me life smiles no more, 

Altho’ I mourn, I murmur not. 


For, oh, this broken contrite heart 
Must in thy wrath thy justice own ; 

And tho’ my tears in anguish start, 
They flow from conscious sin alone. 


Then tho’ my path is clouded o'er, 
And gloom o’erhangs my future lot, 

I bless and love thee more and more, 
And tho’ I mourn, I murmur not.” 


The following by Joanna Baillie 
breathes an elevation of thought and 
feeling beautifully expressed : 


«* Oh, Lord supreme, whose works so fair, 
Sublime and varied every where, 


The gazing eye delight, 
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Thy wisdom, power, and love, the day 
Doth in its splendid course display, 
As doth the glorious night. 


«¢ We look upon the ocean wide, 

Where vessels on the bright wave ride, 
And sea-birds wing the air, 

And feel, as o’er the blue expanse 

Soft shadows pass, and sunbeams glance, 
Thy power and love are there,” Sc. 


But a further selection would be as 
invidious as it is unnecessary. There 
is not a hymn in the selection of in- 
ferior merit; and Mr. Pettet has been 
singularly happy in the taste, the feel- 
ing, and the piety of these contribu- 
tions. 

Of the musical department, we must 
of course speak not as critics, but as 
amateurs. In the first part we were 
much pleased with the compositions 
of Shield; they are in the good old 
style, and sustain the former fame of 
this veteran musician. We would par- 
ticularly notice the psalm beginning 
“« How vast must their advantage be,” 
and his **O praise the Lord.” Sir 
Ww. Herschell’s melodies unite most 
of the requisites of a psalm tune; they 
are solemn, plaintive, and extremely 
touching. 

In the second part, uniting the con- 
tributions of the sister arts, there is a 
considerable display of musical talent. 
To the high reputation so well de- 
served, and so well worn by such per- 
fect musicians as Attwood, Linley, 
Cramer, Crotch, Walmisley, &c. our 

raise can add nothing. We must not, 
Lewever, omit, in our general appro- 
bation, the particular notice of a com- 
position of W. H. Callcott, a young 
man of great promise; the words by 
W. Knox, esq. It is a composition of 
great feeling and solemnity ; and to this 
we mast beg to add a hymn of Mont- 
gomery’s, entitled ‘* Exhortations to 
Praise ;” and another by Barton, ‘* Give 
Praises to God,” two very elegant com- 
positions by J.Goss. He hascanghtthe 
divine spirit of the poetry, and united 
it to most appropriate harmony. He 
has poetical feeling sufficient to illus- 
trate the beautiful idea, 


*¢ Of music married to immortal verse.” 


It is delightful to contemplate, that 
these are among the early productions 
of a scientific and amiable young man. 

Our general opinion of this volume 
may, we hope, be collected from this 
brief notice of its contents. It is ele- 
gantly got up, and appropriately dedi- 


Memoir of Augustine Pincent. 
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cated to the King—a patron as quali- 
fied to judge of its merits as he is to 
oa its success. Mr. Pettet’s own 
abours are worthy of his great repu- 
tation. 

A publication of this value, pro- 
duced under circumstances so unto- 
ward, has a moral lesson appertaining 
to it which ought not to pass unim- 
proved: it is this—that there is hardly 
a situation of trial and of difficulty 
which may not be overruled, if not 
conquered, by a stedfast reliance on the 
blessing of Providence on our endea- 
vours, and that a pious mind will so 
purify temporal sufferings, as to dis- 
cover the means of converting them 
into blessings. Perhaps under no other 
circumstances than those of affliction 
could Mr. Pettet, esteemed as he is, 
have rallied round him a combination 
of talent of such great and varied ex, 
cellence. His work is an honour to 
the age in which we live, and is as; 
suredly destined to an abiding repu- 


tation. 

—@— 

63. Memoir of Augustine Vincent, Windsor 
Herald. By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, 
Esq. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Small octavo. pp. 120. Pickering. 
AGAIN we are required to notice 

a publication bearing the name of Mr. 

Nicolas, and we really feel it would be 

dangerous to allow ourselves any delay 

in so doing, lest that indefatigable au- 
thor, in the rapidity of his industry, 
should outstrip our opportunities of giv- 
ing him that encouragement which he 
so highly deserves for his exertions in 
the field of historical and antiquarian 
research. The present, indeed, is merely 
the production of a few intervals of 
leisure ; but other and highly laborious 
undertakings are now, we know, occu- 
pying our author's principal attention. 

Augustine Vincent, a herald in the 
reign of James the First, was a kin- 
dred spirit to his biographer. His career 
was short, comprising from the time 
at which he first commenced his gene- 
alogical studies a period of only twenty- 
five years, during ten only of which he 
held office in the College of Arms; 
but he was “ one of the most able and 
indefatigable Officers of Arms that have 
ever been created.” 

«‘ This feeble sketch,” says Mr. Nicolas, 

*< cannot add to the high opinion entertained 

of his professional talent, his varied infor- 

mation, and profound research, by those who 
are acquainted with the solid foundations 
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which support his fame ; but it may possi- 
bly i the ber of his admirers, by 
extending a knowledge of his extraordinary 
merits. For who can reflect that, besides 
his published work, which alone displays 
very great industry and skill, he compiled 
above two hundred and thirty volumes of pe- 
digrees or extracts from records illustrative 
of subjects connected with his profession, 
though he was removed to another world 
before he had completed his forty-fifth year, 
and withhold from him his respect and ad- 
miration?” P. 80. 

The part which Vincent took with 
Camden in the controversy ef that im- 
mortal writer with his principal rival 
Ralph Brooke, occasions Mr. Nicolas 
to investigate at length the feuds which 
at that time agitated the Corporation of 
Heralds, and to take “‘a brief view of 
those transactions connected with the 
College of Arms at that period, that 
were likely to influence the feelings of 
its members.” This investigation na- 
turally increases the interest of the 
memoir, which may, indeed, be fairly 
considered rather as a biographical re- 
view of the leading Heralds of the zra, 
than merely a detail of Vincent's per- 
sonal history. 





ek 


64. Picturesque Views of the Southern Coast 
of England, from Drawings made princi- 
pally by J. M.W. Turner, R.A. and en- 
graved ly W. B. Cooke, George Cooke, 
and other eminent Engravers. 2 vols. 4to. 
With 48 Plates and 32 Vignettes, J. and 
W. Arch. 


HOW luxuriously a man may now 
be entertained! With all our anti- 
uarian feelings, we would far rather 
live in the nineteenth century than 
any which preceded. How superior 
is ‘England now to what she was at 
any former period ; and let us journey, 
which we may do by various modes, 
and with a velocity conformable to our 
wishes, to = of the island, how 
are we gratified in meeting with taste, 
comfort, and prosperity, where but 
fifty years ago no accommodation was 
to & found! Foreign travel may, and 
does certainly enlarge the mind, and 
intercourse with the world gives a 
polish to that ease of manners which 
renders well-bred society so delight- 
ful. But who, notwithstanding our 


variable climate and often damp at- 
mosphere, when he contemplates the 
powerful influence of public opinion, 
which makes all in authority mind- 
ful of their duty, the beneficial laws 


Review.—Cooke's Southern Coast of England. 
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which protect poe and the liberty 


of the subject, and that he can at his 
own free-will, without the degrading 
necessity and harassing delay of a pass- 
port, visit when and how he pleases 
every part of this island, does not feel 
a conscious superiority in being an 
Englishman. Rich in specimens of 
the arts, both antient and modern, as 
well as in the results of commerce, 
and containing within itself greater 
variety of scenery, of that noble ani- 
mal the horse, of shipping and anti- 
quities, who would not exclaim? 


«¢ This happy breed of men, this‘little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
————— this dear, dear land, 

Dear for her reputation thro’ the world.” 


Nor is this all. We may, by the ta- 
listnanic effects of the work before us, 
be transported from place to place 
along our Southern Coast, and have 
an accurate idea of its principal towns 
and harbours, without even quitting 
our homes. If we have an feeling for 
the arts, our delight will be tenfold ; 
for the Messrs. Cooke have proved to 
what an astonishing degree effect may 
be produced, in simple black and white, 
by the extraordinary skill and judicious 
discrimination with which they use 
the graver. Are they really engrav- 
ings? Can any thing parallel be 
found? Such must be our first sensa- 
tions, and it is only by an effort to 
calm them that we can coolly under- 
take to describe them to our readers. 
What a source of satisfaction to the 
incomparable Turner, who, without 
disparagement to those painters who 
have chosen as their branch landscape 
scenery, is undoubtedly at their head, 
to find the very sentiment of his pic- 
tures so strikingly preserved by such 
coadjutors, and what a gratification to 
them to copy from such a master! An 
union of aivete, like this, could not 
fail to produce bewitching effects, and 
these are paramount in ‘ the Coast 
Scenery.” Need we particularize? If 
so, we will mention what have more 
especially pleased us, without by any 
means saying they are pre-eminent, as 
all are excellent. Of the Views, Whits- 
table, Deal, Dover from Shakspeare’s 
cliff, Weymouth, Plymouth from Lord 
Mount Edgecumbe's, Pendennis Cas- 
tle, and St. Michael Mount; of the 
Vignettes, those from the easels of 
Prout, Dewint, Collins, Clonmell, 
Owen, and Blore, have more irresist- 
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ibly fixed-our attention. In the view 
of Whitstable, engraved by Horsbo- 
rough, the skilful selection of fore- 
ground, the correct perspective, parti- 
cularly of the figures in size aud co- 
lour, and the transparency of the wa- 
ter, are what we principally admire. 
In that of Deal, engraved by Radcliffe, 
the illumined horizon produced b 
lightning. Dover from Shakspeare’s 
cliff, engraved by G. Cooke, the ge- 
neral effect. Weymouth, engraved by 
W. B. Cooke, the beauty of the fore- 
round and transparency of the water. 
Plymouth, from Lord Mount Edg- 
cuinbe’s, engraved by W. B. Cooke, 
for the very picturesque point of view ; 
Pendennis Castle, engraved by G. 
Cooke, for the composition ; aud St. 
Michael’s Mount, engraved by W. B. 
Cooke, for the skill with which so cu- 
rious an object has been represented. 
One word to Mr. Turner: as we are 
sincere friends to his reputation we 
offer it; and, admiring his wonderful 
talents as we do enthusiastically, he 
will pardon us; we caution him to 
avoid allegory. He has done so in the 
present instance, but in the vignette 
titles to the ** Provincial Antiquities of 
Scotland,” why did he condescend so 
degradingly to borrow ideas from the 
device of the Hand-in-Hand Insurance 


Office? 
en ed 
65. Adventures of Naufragus, written by 
himself. 8vo. pp. 225. Smith and Elder, 
Coruhill. 


THIS small volume possesses consi- 
derable interest. It contains a sprightly 
narrative of real adventures in the Asi- 
atic dependencies of Great Britain. 
Many of the incidents are striking, 
and penned with a minuteness of de- 
scription and apparent accurocy, that 
will not fail 10 make them acceptable, 
especially to younger readers. The au- 
thor records his acknowledgment of a 
special providence by a quotation from 
Shakspeare’s play of Hamlet in the title- 
page; and his whole story is a com- 
ment on that text. It would afford us 
pleasure to transcribe several peculiarly 
interesting passages from his work, but 
we must content ourselves with one 
extract, from page 202, upon a subject 
which now occupies a large share of 
public attention. ‘The scene is in Ben- 
gal, on the banks of the river Hooghley. 


** It was about noon, on a sultry day, when 
curiosity prompted me to follow a vast con- 


Review.— Adventures of Naufragus. 
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course of Hindoos who were taking a west- 
erly direction. I soon found that the object 
of attraction was a Suttee, and although I 
had before witnessed two exhibitions of the 
kind, I determined to proceed. On reach- 
ing the spot I observed that the preparations 
were nearly complete. The pile was raised 
five feet above the ground, into which some 
bamboo sticks had been driven for the pur- 
pose of saps the layers of dry fire- 
wood, and other combustibles, such as straw, 
rosin, ghee, or butter, and pitch. On the 
on lay stretched the corpse of the deceased 

indoo, dressed as when he was alive, and 
covered with a piece of white calico. The 
crowd was immense; but in compliment to 
my nation, the Chokedars obligingly cleared 
a passage for me, and I had a distinct view 
of the whole ceremony. The victim was in 
a palanquin on the opposite side of the pile 
supported by her friends ; her relations, who 
were armed with muskets, sabres, and other 
weapons, guarded the pile; and numerous 
men, bearing tum-tums, and other noisy in- 
struments, were standing rouad. Even thus 
early the impression on my mind, as I stood 
among the abettors of this revolting cere- 
mony, was awful in the extreme. The vic- 
tim being apprized, by a gura or priest, that 
it was time to begin the rites, numbers of 
Brahmans, with lighted torches in their hands, 
and earthen pots of oil and ghee, took their 
stations round the pile, while others recited 
mantras or prayers, in a loud voice, and con- 
secrated the pile, by sprinkling it with pure 
water. The crowd having given way, my ex- 
pectation of seeing the victim, whom I ob- 
served to be advancing with a slow, but firm 
step, supported by some Brahmans and her 
friends, in the direction of the spot in which 
I was standing, was now at its height. 
She was of the age of about forty-five, a 
well-made woman, rather handsome; her 
neck, fingers, arms, and legs, were loaded 
with a profusion of or s, chiefly of 
gold, and her whole attire was as gay as if 
the occasion were festive, and so indeed in 
her estimation it appeared to be; her coun- 
tenance was in keeping with her general ap- 
pearance, pleasing, and even cheerful; nor 
did it express other trait of concern than a 
paleness, and a slight quivering of the under 
lip. As she approached the pile, the spec- 
tators, particularly the women, went up to 
her to wish her joy, and to implore a bless- 
ing from her before her departure to the 
mansions of paradise. To all she made an- 
swer—to some she gave rice; such as were 
not near enough to receive any from her, 
caught, with eagerness, the grains which 
she scattered around, and in the air, and 
which seemed to be prized as arelic. All 





this time there was a buzz of adoration from 
the infatuated multitude, who beheld her 
with a degree of awe inspired by the belief 
that she was a divinity, and some even pros- 
trated themselves at 


r feet. Three times 
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‘she walked round the ‘pile, scattering rice 
round and above her, the Brahmans uttering 
their mantras, and the people adoring her. 
Every thing being now ready, she took a 
farewell of her nearest relations, distribut- 
ing among them her ornaments. She then 
mounted the pile with astonishing coolness, 
seated herself next the corpse, which she 
fervently embraced with both her arms, put 
some rice in its mouth, and for the last time 
scattered some among the spectators. She 
was then bound to the dead body with two 
easy bandages, and a quantity of straw, ro- 
sin, butter, and oil, was strewed over her, 
and the corpse. A lighted torch was then 
handed to her, which she held in one hand, 
while with the other she emptied a pot of 
oil over her head ; this done, she threw the 
torch on the pile. In an instant the pile 
was set on fire in ten or twelve different 
‘places, and the flames arose with a rapidity 
and intensity of heat which must have con- 
sumed the victim almost immediately ; in- 
deed she was not seen to move a limb after 
she had laid herself down. The noise of 
the tum-tums, the shrieks of the women, 
and the shouts of the spectators, were such 
as to defy description, and even exceed con- 
ception: so that had her resolution failed, 
her loudest cries for succour would have 
been unavailing. The flames towered into 
the atmosphere, to an immense height, and 
in a few minutes not a vestige of fire re- 
mained—not even embers; ashes, dust, and 
a column of smoke, were the only indica- 


tions of the rite which had been performed. . 


Such was the end of a woman, who instead 
of living, to serve and adorn society, thus 
became the victim of a cruel and barbarous 
superstition.” 


—}—- 


66. The Sovereignty of the Great Seal, main- 
tained against the One Hundred and 
Eighty-eight Propositions of the Chancery 
Commissioners ; in a Letter to the Lord 
High Chancellor. By Francis Paul Strat- 
ford, Esq. Senior Master in Ordinary of 
the Court of Chancery. 8vo, pp. 50. 
Clarke, &c. 

THIS is a very ably-written and 
well-timed Pamphlet ; it is couched in 
an argumentative, dispassionate style, 
and evidently proceeds on a thorough 
knowledge of every branch of the sub- 
ject on which it treats. But this is 
only what might be expected from so 
able and long-experienced an officer of 
the Court of Chancery as Master Strat- 
ford. , 

The author differs on most points 
from the Report of the Commissioners, 
and thinks that if many of the o!d re- 
gulations were more rigidly adbered 


to, much of the delay and iaconye- 





the Court of Chancery. 
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nience attending the Court would at 
once be removed. 

The great cause of complaint, Mr. 
Stratford thinks, is occasioned by the 
additional weight of business thrown 
upon the Court by new Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and that the effectual remedy is, 
either to diminish the burthen of the 
business, or to increase the number of 
Judges, appropriating to each certain 
parts of the business of the Court. 
he Report of the Commissioners 
seems to have been influenced by the 
opinion of Mr. Courtenay; to him, 
therefore, Mr. Stratford more particu- 
larly addresses himself. The discus- 
sion cannot fail, we trust, of being 
useful to the public. 


—}—— 

67. Robson’s Views of Cities, No. II. 

HAVING noticed with great com- 
mendation the first of this splendid 
series of engraved pictures, we scarcely 
know how to express our enthusiastic 
admiration of what is now presented to 
us in the second number ; being, if pos- 
sible, far superior as well in execution, 
as effect and beauty of scenery. If the 
two forthcoming numbers increase in 
excellence in the same proportion— 
and Mr. Britton pledges his intention 
of making the remainder still superior 
—we shall have the pleasing task of 
declaring them the most finished en- 
gravings of the day, and consequently 
most deserving of encouragement. 

The views are Winchester from the 
north-east ; Hereford, Salisbury, and 
Carlisle from south-west ; Chester and 
Lincoln, from south-east; Norwich 
from south; and Wells from north- 
west. In our former notice we ven- 
tured to declare our favourites. Here 
it would be impossible, as they grace- 
fully present such an unblemished va- 
riety of attractions to our feelings, as 
to preclude the possibility of our ad- 
judging the prize. 

The following observation from the 
well-written address we cannot help 
quoting: 

“‘Tt is the province and character of 
genius to aim at supreme Excellence ; but it 
is notorious that not one of the highly- 
gifted Artists of the world has ever attained 
that acme, nor is it likely that it can ever 
be reached by human talents; for in pro- 
portion as study and skill advance towards 
this imaginary point, it is found that the 
standard always recedes. Wherever one 


gtade or degree in Excellence is acquired, 
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another is s¢en in the distance, and thus 
emaulation and enterprise are ever kept upon 
the alert. 

“‘The series of Topographical Prints 
which now courts public attention, found 
their claims to patronage on the union of 
two points, viv. Fidelity of general por- 
traiture, and Artist-like effects. In deli- 
neating the forms, proportions, and relative 
situations of different objects, the drafts- 
nan has been very scrupulous: and he has 
been equally desirous of adopting and exe- 
cuting such effects, —such accidental inci- 
dents of sun-shine and cloud — of light and 
dark, as seemed to him best calculated to 
produce picturesque combinations, without 
injuring or deteriorating the correctness of 
the respective scenes. It must be borne 
in mind that buildings, in distance, can only 
be seen in masses; and that every attempt 
to detail their minute parts must be erro- 
neous: as likely to misrepresent, rather 
than to portray the true features of such 
objects. The Editor is too well acquainted 
with Topography to sanction the omission 
of any essential, characteristic, natural form ; 
and he has also been sufficiently initiated in 
the principles of Art to know that distant 
and general views of buildings and of scenery 
are most faithful and effective when they re- 
present general masses, and not particular 
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parts; when they eonvey to the eye and 

mind a concentrated whole, and not a collec- 

tion af subordinate details.” 
—g@— 

68. The History and Descriptionof the Parish 
of Cleikenwell. With Engravings by J. 
and H. S, Storer, representing its ancient 
Monastic Buildings, Mansions of the No- 
bility and Gentry, and other interesting 
sulyects. No. 1. to Il], 12mo and 8vo. 
Sherwood and Co. 


THE district intended to be de- 
scribed in this work, was cnce the re- 
sidence of the Court, and was at an 
earlier period rendered importaat by its 
large Monastic establishments. There 
is no deficiency of matter, therefore, to 
furnish an entertaining volume; and 
from the well-known industry and ac- 
curacy of Messrs. Storer, the numerous 
Embellishments it will contain will 
alone be worth the cost of the volume. 

We shall reserve any opinion of the 
descriptive part, till the work is com- 
pleted; and in the mean time, from 
the specimens of the three Numbers 
now before us, can safely recommend 
Messrs. Storers’ labours to public pa- 
tronage. 


Qe 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 


Camsarioce, March 25. 


The Chancellor's gold medals for the two 
best proficients in classical learning among 
the commencing Bachelors of Arts were on 
Wednesday adjudged to Mr. B. Kennedy, of 
St. John’s, and Mr. V. F. Hovenden, of 
Trinity College. 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem 
for the present year, is “ The asus at 
Cana in Gallilee.” 


Trinity Cottece, Dusim. 


’ The subject for the Vice-Chancellor’s 
prizes at the next commencement, is—for 
all the studeats, both graduates and under- 
graduates, in Greek, Latin, or English verses, 
we In obitum Frederici Principis Ilustris- 
simi.” 

Giascow University, April 12. 


The inauguration of Mr. Thos. Campbell, 
as Rector, took place. He addressed the 
company present at great length, and his 
discourse was frequently interrupted by shouts 
of approbation ; he spoke with much feel- 
ing and gravity, but at times appeared to la- 
bour under some embarrassment. The com- 
mon hall, which, by the liberality of the 
professors, was thrown open to the public 
at three o'clock, soon became excessively 
Gent. Mac. April, 1827. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


thronged, and much confusion reed, in 
consequence of some persons obtruding 
themselves into the seats appropriated to the 
Latin and Greek classes. The Greek pro- 
fessor was greatly annoyed, and even insult- 
ed, by some strangers, which, of course, 
enkindled the indignation of the students, 
and at one time, from the spreading of the 
flame to the students of Natural Philosophy, 
and the apparent determination to clear the 
hall of strangers, amid the clamour of the 
college officers endeavouring to restore peace, 
and a general rush of the students towards 
the centre of the conflict, every thing seem- 
ed preparing for a row between fown and gown. 
Order was, however, speedily restored, and 
the procession having entered, the ceremony 
of taking the oaths, &c. was performed 
amidst the tumultuous applause of the as- 
sembly. 





Ready for Publication. 


Whittemore’s Historical and Topographi- 
cal Picture of Brighton and its Environs, and 
Visitor's Guide, with 18 engravings. 

A History of the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham; containing his 
Speeches in Parliament, and his Correspond- 
ence when Secretary of State. By the Rev. 
F. THackeray. 
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A Life of Morris Birkbeck, written by his 
Daughter. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Robt. Spence, 
late bookseller, of York. By Ricuarp Bur- 
DEKIN. 

A new Edition of Bishop Walton’s Prole- 
gomena to his Polyglott, with copious notes, 
fac-similes in lithograph, &c. By Archdea- 
con WRANGUAM. 

The Apocalypse of St. John, or a Pro- 

phecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of the 
Church of Rome; the French Revolution; 
the Universal War, and the final Triumph of 
Christianity. Being a new Interpetation. By 
the Rev. Gzorcs Croty, M.A. H_R.S.L. 
. A Vindication of the Sentiments contain- 
ed in ** A Letter to a Clergyman on the pe- 
culiar Tenets of the present Day.” By R. 
Branssy Cooper, Esq. M.P. 

Original Essays, on Theological Subjects. 
By James Beckwitr. 

A Plain Statement of the Evidences of 
Christianity, divided into short Chapters, 
with Questions annexed to each. By Fran- 
cis Know es. 

Meditations on the Sufferings of Christ, 
from the German of John J. Rambachf; 
abridged and improved, by the Rev. Sa- 
MUEL Benson. 

Pietas Privata, or Book of Private Devo- 
tion; a Series of Morning and Evening 
Prayers and Meditations for every day in the 
week, and on various occasions; with intro- 
ductory Remarks on Prayer. By Mrs. Han- 
nan More. 

Sixteen Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, 
elucidating the study of prophecy, with il- 
lustrative notes andauthorities. By the Rev 
Joun Nosre CoLeman. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. 
Epw. Batuer, M.A. Vicar of Meole Brace, 
Salop. 

Davidica: Twelve Practical Sermons, on 
the Life and Character of David, King of 
Israel. By Henry Tuomrson, M.A. 

Some Account of the Science of Botany, 
being the substance of an Intoductory Lec- 
ture, delivered in the Theatre of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By Joun Frost, 
F.A.S. and L.S. of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, &e. &e. 

Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex, 
containing a general view of & Geological 
relation of the South-eastern part of Eng- 
land with figures and descriptions of fossils 
of Tilgate Forest. By Gipzon Manrett, 
F R.S., &e. &e. 

A History of Inventions and Discoveries, 
alphabetically arranged. By F. Setton 

nite, F.A.S. 

Common Sense on Colonial Slavery. A 
Review of the chief objections urged against 
the speedy manumission of British Slaves. 
By ‘«* Ocutus.” 

Excursions of a Village Curate; or, the 
Fruits and Gleanings of a month’s ramble in 
quest of health. 


Literary Intelligence. 
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No. I. of 24 Views in South Wales. 
Taken on the spot and drawn on stone. By 
W. Etpripce. Seven more Parts will com- 
plete the Series. 

Lord Holland's Letter to Rev. Dr. Shut- 
tleworth, of New College, Oxford. 

An Inquiry into the Operation of Tithes 
upon Rent. By Jonn Buckre, Esq., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, to 
serve as an Index to his Lordship’s Legisla- 
tive Chart. 

Absurdities, in Prose and Verse, with many 
humourous Plates. By A. CLowguitt. 

Stories from Scripture History of the Old 
Testament, on an improved plan. By the 
Rev. B. H. Draper; with 24 Engravings. 
Also, of the New Testament, on the same 
plan. 

No. IX., commencing the third volume, 
of the Zoological Journal; containing a 
Memoir of the Life and Writings, and Con- 
tributions to Science, of the late Sir T. 
Stamrorp Rarrves; with other original ar- 
ticles in every branch of Zoology, Reviews 
of Books, &c. 

A new Treatise, entitled ‘* The School of 
Architecture and Engineering.” By Perer 
Nicuotson, Author of ‘* The Carpenter's 
New Guide.” 





Preparing fur Publication. 

General Compendium of the County His- 
tories of England; comprehending the His- 
tory, Antiquities, Topography, &c. of every 
county in England. It-will be systematically 
arranged under the five following heads :— 
1. Ancient State and Remains.—2. Present 
State and Appearance.—3. History.—4. Na- 
tives. —5. Miscellaneous Observations.— 
These again will be subdivided into numer- 
ous heads, explaining the antiquities —anci- 
eut government of each country—the dates 
of religious and civil foundations, with the 
founders’ names—the most prominent fea- 
tures of the country and picturesque scenery 
—the present public edifices, &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

The History of the City and County Pala- 
tine of Chester, from the remotest period to 
the present time. J. H. Hansnatt, 
sixteen years Editor of the Chester Chroni- 
cle, &e. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Original Correspondence between the Rt. 
Hon. Edmund Burke and French Laurence, 
Esq. LL.D. 

A Personal Narrative of Travels in the 
United States, with some important Remarks 
on the state of the American Maritime Re- 
sources. By the Hon. Frep. Dz Roos, R.N. 

An Account of the Deaths of Men who 
have been eminent for their attainments in 
Theology, Philosophy, and general Litera- 
ture. By the Rev. H. Crissop. 

A Series of Reprints, accompanied by il- 
lustrative and bibliographical Notices of the 
more curious old Prose Romances. In monthly 
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parts, the first containing the prose ‘* Life 
of Roberte the Deuy!!,” from the Edition by 
Wynkyn de Worde. By N. I. Tuoms. 

A Concise History of the Transmission of 
Ancient Books to Modern Times ; or an Ac- 
count of the means by which the genuinc- 
ness and authenticity of Historical Works, 
especially of Ancient Literature in general, 
are ascertained. By Isasc Tayror, jun., 
Author of ** Elements of Thought.” 

Memoirs ; including Correspondence end 
other Remains of Mr. John Urquhart, late 
of the University of St. Andrews. By Wm. 
Orme, Author of ** The Memoirs of Owen.” 

A Natural History of the Bible; or, a 
descriptive Account of the Zoology, Botany, 
and Mineralogy of the Holy Scriptures: 
compiled from the most authentic sources, 
British and Foreign, and adapted to the use 
of English readers. By Wa. Carpenter. 

A Translation fromthe German of Hirsch’s 
Geometry. By the Rev. J. A. Ross. 

the Sea-side: a Series of short Essays 
and Poems, suggested by a temporary resi- 
dence at a Watering-place. By the Rev. J. 
East. 

The Florist’s Guide and Cultivator’s Dic- 
tionary. By Mr. Sweer. 

A Translation from the German of Counc 
Von Bismark’s celebrated ‘* Lectures on the 
Tactics of Cavalry.”” By Major F. Jounston. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of the 
late Adm. Lord Collingwood. By G. Newn- 
nam Cou.tincwoon, Esq. 

One Hundred Fables, in Prose and Verse, 
original and selected. By James Noartu- 
core, R A., embellished with 270 Engrav- 
ings on wood, from original designs by the 
Author and Wm. Hervey. 

A Series of Practical Instructions in Land- 
scape Painting in Water-colours. By Mr. 
Cuark. 

Part VI. of Skelton’s Specimens of Arms 
and Armour. 





Rovat Society. 

March 1. A paper was read, entitled, 
“On the Structure and Use of the Submix- 
illary Odoriferous Gland of the Crocodile ; 
by Thomas Bell, Esq. F.L.S.: communi- 
cated by Sir E. Home, bart. V.P.R.S. 

The reading was commenced of a paper 
“On the disinfecting liquor of Labarraque ; 
by A. B. Granville, M.D. F.R.S. 

March 8. A letter from M. Riinker 
was read, announcing his discovery of a 
Comet in the Southern Hemisphere; the 
reading of Dr. Granville’s paper was con- 
cluded; and a paper was also read, “On 
the permeability of transparent screens of 
extreme tenuity by radiant heat ; | Ww. 
Ritchie, A.M.” communicated by J. F. W. 
Hercshel, esq. Sec. R.S. . 

March 15. A paper was read, entitled, 


** Correction of an error in the reduction 
of the observations of atmospherical refrac- 
tion at Port Bowen; by Lieut, H. Forster, 
R.N. F.R.S.” 
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The reading was begun of a paper on ex- 
perimentals for determining the density of 
the earth, made with invariable pendulums, 
at the mine of Dolcouth, in Cornwall; by 
W. Whewell, M.A. F.R.S. 

March 22. The reading, of Mr. Whe- 
well's paper was finished, and an Appendix 
to it, by G, B, Airy, esq. Prof. of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Cambridge, was 
also read. 

March 29. Davies Gilbert, esq. V.P. in 
the chair: the reading was commenced of 
a paper ‘* On certain compounds of Chro- 
mium ;"" by Thomas Thomsen, M.D. F.R.S. 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

Aprils. Mr Giibert in the chair. The 
reading of Dr. Thompson’s paper was con- 
cluded, and the Society then adjourned to 
Thursday April 26. 





Ona the Connection of Batu with the Litera- 
ture and Science of England ; alstracted 
from a Paper read before the Literary and 
Philosophical Associationof Bath. By the 
Rev. Josepu Hunter, FAS. 


Soon as the Romans became possessed 
of the southern part of this Island, there 
arose around these springs what may truly 
be called a beautiful and splendid city. We 
know it, because its remains are with us. 
When some one, walking with an Italian in 
the streets of modern Rome, enquired for 
its antiquities, the Roman stooped down, 
and presented him with a handful of dust. 
And we, whenever we descend a few feet be- 
low the surface, I speak of what constitutes 
the City of Bath, not of that new and beau- 
tiful suburb in which, within the memory of 
man, she hath renewed her youth, we never 
fail to meet with some relic of that a!l-con- 
quering, refined, and ever-to-be-honoured 
people. Two centuries ago there was such 
a collection of the sculpture of Roman art- 
ists as no city in this kingdom could boast. 
Within the memory of man a portion of one 
of their temples was still standing, making a 
part of a Christian Church, known as the 
Church of St. Mary at Stalls. Those have 
perished. But enough of the works of that 
people still remains to shew that the City of 
the Sun was adorned with obelisks and sta- 
tues; that the sculptured tombs of its inha- 
bitants were placed along the sides of the 
roads which pointed towards it; that it had 
numerous altars; and that there arose at 
least two Temples, of one of which enough 
remains to exhibit its form, its extent, and 
its grandeur; and to shew that the antient 
architects of Bath had, at least, one model 
of just proportion and beautiful design. 

This then must be classic ground. It is 
remarkable, that there is no Romano-British 
Literature. Did such exist, we should assu- 
redly have found the name of Aque Solis, 
the city of Apollo, the city in which a Tem- 
ple was dedicated to the Goddess of Wisdom. 
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As it is, we must content ourselves with the 
proofs that the arts in those ages had s do- 
micile at Bath. The remains of the Portico 
of the Temple of Minerva* are sufficient to 
shew that there were those who could design 
and execute according to the chastest mo- 
dels of Grecian art. Some of our inscribed 
marbles are cut with peculiar delicacy and 
beauty. The bronze head t which is among 
the ornaments of the Guildhall, part of a 
statue, the remainder of which one day may 
be discovered, is the work of no ordinary 
hand. It may be questioned, indeed, whe- 
ther it were the performance of any resident 
artist. But that it was so is rendered pro- 
bable by the discovery that the processes of 
metallurgy must have been carried on in this 

lace to a considerable extent, because that 
~_ was a manufactory of the instruments 
used by the Romans in war. Hence it is 
inferred that here were the furnaces neces- 
sary for the casting of the bronze in question, 
and some of the skill which such a work re- 
quired in those who had to shape the en- 
signs, or to form the devices on the shields, 
of the Roman warriors. 

With attention to the Arts a literary spi- 
rit is generally united. But the dawn of the 
Literature of England is to be fixed at a pe- 
riod after the retreat of the Romans from 
Britain, and when the anarchy which pre- 
vailed during the fifth and sixth centuries 
had given place to settled and regular go- 
vernments. Before Eugland acknowledged 
only one sovereign, it had begun to have its 
national literature. Alcuin and Bede were 
writers, of whom no age need to be ashamed. 
A little before their time lived Gripas, aman 
inferior to them indeed, but who is regarded 
as the father of English History, having 

posed, in his tery at Bangor, an 
account of the wars of the sixth century, 
with a long and tedious lamentation over the 
sufferings of his country. This was the first 
attempt at historical composition amongst 
us. It is here that we read of Arthur, and 
the great battle of the Mons Badonicus. 
These continue to this day to attract to Bath 
the attention of every critical enquirer into 
our early history. With the name of Gil- 
das has descended the addition of Badoni- 
cus. It is hence reasonably inferred that he 
was a native, or at least, at one period of his 
life, a resident of Bath. 

Immediately after the second introduction 
of Christianity into Britain, a company of 
Religious became seated near our healing 
springs. There are traces of a society of 
religious women in the earliest ages, doubt- 
less collected for the purpose of administer- 
ing assistance to the multitudes of the sick 
and the infirm who sought the benefit of the 
waters. But under the patronage of the 








* Engraved in Archieologia. 
+ Engraved in Vetusta Monumenta. 


kings of Wessex and Mercia, there arose an 
extensive and richly-endowed Monastery, 
within whose precincts we are at this mo- 
ment assembled. In the tenth century its 
constitution was reformed by Eres, a na- 
tive of this district, for he was born at the 
little village of Weston under Lansdown, 
In the earlier part of his life he lived at Glas- 
tonbury and Bath. Here he presided over 
the monastery, the rule of which he had 
reformed. From hence he was called to 

reside over the See of Canterbury. The 
Sheen of his life is the subject of a parti- 
cular memoir by one of his contemporaries. 
He appears to have possessed some great and 
good qualities. He perished at last by the 
hands of the Danes. 

The Monasteries were, in those ages, al- 
most the ouly seats of learning and science. 
We are not qualified to judge how far the 
institution of Elfege went to form the mere 
devotee, or the far nobler character of the 
religious man who endeavours to gain know- 
ledge for himself, and to impart it willingly 
to others. But soon after the Conquest 
another change took place in the constitu- 
tion of the Monastery, which was highly 
favourable to the introduction of the light 
of literature and science emong us. To one 
member of its body, soon to be mentioned, 
Western Science has, perhaps, greater ob- 
ligations than to any individual from the fall 
to the revival of learning: and from this 
time to the Dissolution there appears never 
to have been wanting those who upheld the 
united lights of literature and science in the 
midst of the population of this city. 

And here I wish that we could recall the 
spirit of Joun Cuanpier, who was Warden 
of New College in Oxford, and Archdeacon 
of Wells, in the reign of King Edward IV. : 
or that we could recover a work of his which 
existed in the time of Leland, ‘« De laudibus 
Baiarum et Fonticulorum Civitatum.” How 
much of the writings of the schoelmen 
would we give for this curious and interest- 
ing tract. How agreeable a picture it in 
all probability presented of the state of the 
sister cities, at a period of which we have 
so few memorials: not inferior perhaps in 
true and lively colouring to the description 
of London a few centuries earlier by Stepha- 
nides. How many of the more distinguished 
inhabitants of the Monastery of Bath may 
it have recorded: for Chandler was one who 
delighted to employ himself in maiutaining 
the memory of the wise and good. But 
since his spirit will not come, even though 
we invoke it, to these which were once his 
favourite haunts, and since his work is lost, 
it is to be feared irrecoverably, we must be 
content with such imperfect hints as are to 
be collected from other quarters. 

The change in the character of the in- 
mates of this monastery was produced by 
that remarkable persun called sometimes 
Joun pe VitLuLa, and sometimes Joannes 
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Turonensis, from Tours the place of his birth. 
This person came to England in the traia 
of the Conqueror, and seated himself at 
Bath, for the purpose of practising the heal- 
ing art. William of Malmesbury, who has 
written his life, speaks of him as being me- 
dicus probatus usu non literis. But he also 
speaks of him as a great encourager of lite- 
rature, as possessed of great skill in his 
art, and as surpassing all the physicians of 
his age in profit and honour. He purchased 
the antient royal farm of the city: and such 
was his influence, he prevailed with the 
King to consent that the seat of the Bishop- 
rick of Somersetshire should be removed 
from Wells to Bath, and that he himself 
should be made the Bishop. The Church 
of the Monastery then became the Cathe- 
dral of the diocese. He presided over the 
See with great dignity for four and thirty 
years. At his death in 1122 he was buried 
in the Church of the monastery, where his 
tomb was still to be seen in the time of Le- 
land. It was then however going fast to de- 
cay. Weeds were springing about it, and 
the Church was unroofed. Jt was the old 
Church built by himself, superseded by the 
present fabrick. 

The reigns of Rufus and Henry I. form a 
brilliant era in the history of Bath. Malmes- 
bury expressly informs us that Villula col- 
lected about him a society of religious who 
were eminently distinguished for their learn- 
ing. Amongst them was ADELARD, a name 
which deserves to be held in everlasting ho- 
nour, 

It is well known that while learning and 
science were nearly extinct in Europe, they 
were cultivated under the Caliphs to a great 
exteat, and with much success. Adelard 
having acquired what could be learned at 
home, visited Egypt and Arabia. He made 
himself master of the language of Arabia, 
and possessed himself of much of the scieuce 
of that country. He brought from it trea- 
tises in natural philosophy ; and is, in fact, 
the link which connects western science with 
that of the east. But he brought home a 
more precious volume than any of the wri- 
tings of the Arabian philosophers. This 
was the Elements of Euclid, not in its ori- 
ginal form, but in an Arabic translation, of 
which Adelard made a Latin version, which 
continued to be used all over Europe till, 
some centuries after, the Greek original was 
discovered. This wasa service such as few 
are able to render for science ; and who shall 
attempt to calculate how much is on this 
account due from all who love science, and 
venerate those who advance it, to this Athel- 
ardus Bathoniensis, who must a thousand 
times have crossed the very ground on which 
in these latter days we have raised this Tem- 
pie to Science. But beside having made 

imself master of Arabian science, and in 
some measure of the science of a still more 
enlightened people, he appears to have been 
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himself an enquirer into nature, and an ori- 


ginal discoverer. His writings are probably 
known to very few, as they are to me, but 
by their titles. He wrote on the Abacus 
and the Astrolabe, which were the first at- 
tempt, at making the skill of the mechanic 
minister to the views of the philosopher : on 
the causes of Natural Compositions, in 
which it may be supposed that some of the 
principles of chemical aflinities are to be 
found: and Seventy-Six Problems in Natu- 
ral Philosophy, which Leland, no incompe- 
tent judge, pronounces to be highly valua- 
ble. An account of his travels was once to 
be read in a manuscript preserved in che li- 
brary of Corpus Christi College in Oxford. 
Who but must join with Dr. Wallis in the 
sincere regret which he expresses in the 
reface to his Algebra, that some wicked 
hand has torn away the precious leaves ? 

In the next century there was one Reci- 
NALD OF Batu, a physician, who may be pre- 
sumed to have been eminent, as he was sent 
by King Henry III. to attend a Queeu of 
Scotland at Edinburgh. Contemporary with 
him was Henry or Batu, a lawyer, who is 
described by Pitz as legum terre peritissimus. 
And to about the same period is to be re- 
ferred a WittiaM oF Batu, « divine, some of 
whose homilies were collected, and the vo- 
lume was still in existence in the time of 
Leland. 

The inhabitants of the Monastery of Bath 
had the benefit of a library which was richly 
stored with works relating to the science of 
the middle ages. John de Villula was a great 


“benefactor to it. This library excited the 


admiration of Leland, who was acquainted 
with all the great libraries in the kingdom. 
There were books in it, which must have 
been precious volumes, the gift of King 
Athelstan. There were translations from 
the Arabic, perhaps the work of Adelard 
himself. There were poems of the middle 
ages ; the Roman Classics ; and the writings 
of the more eminent physici 

There has been a time at Bath, when men 
conspired to abolish the memory of the 
things that had beeo. One book remains. 
It is known as the Rep-Book or Baru, 
and is now deposited in the library of that 
noble family who derive their principal title 
of honour from this place. It relates to 
the possessions of the Abbey. 

The Dissolution of the Monasteries forms 
a grand epoch in the political, the religious, 
and the literary history of our country. 
From that event, rather than from the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry VIII. I should 
be disposed to date what is called our mv- 
dern history. 

It will be found that here has been a suc- 
cession of persons in the various depart- 
ments of our literature,—in Natural Phile- 
sophy, in Morals, in History, in Criticism, 
and Poetry,—some of whom may with truth 
be said to have been of the first order of 
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minds, and many of them eminent, and wor- 
thy of a lasting remembrance. 

Early in the seventeenth century, the 
names of Jones, and VeNNER, and JORDEN, 
and Jounson, and Pierce, all resident phy- 
sicians of Bath, who, with others, attempted 
to clear away the mystery which hangs over 
our springs, and by their writings to ad- 
vance our botanical knowledge, or our me- 
dical science. There was also a Dr. Mayow, 
who communicated to the world the result 
of his chemical researches in a treatise upon 
nitrous salts : and Dr. Guipot, a man of va- 
rious learning, who lived in close corre- 
spondence with the most eminent physi- 
cians, naturalists, and philosophers of his 
age, and who himself contributed to the 
advancement of science and philosophy. 
That all or any of them were great original 
discoverers can hardly be maintained: but 
they were men who fully came up to the 
standard of philosophical knowledge in their 
own age, who maintained in their day the 
reputation of Bath for science, and who 
prepared the way for their more able suc- 
cessors. 

At the beginning of the next century were 
Cueyne and the elder Otiver, both Fellows 
of the Royal Society, and both contributing 
by their writings to the advancement of 
knowledge in the profession to practice of 
which they were devoted. A second OtiveR 
succeeded, not inferior to the first; and 
during the whole of that century, among the 
medical practitioners of Bath were many, 
who, through different channels, communi- 
cated to the public curious results of their 
professional enquiries, increasing in a greater 
or less degree the medical information of the 
country, and ye through that cen- 
tury the reputation of our city for medical 
science; till at the close of it we arrive at the 
names of Farconer and Parry, who will, 
probably, be allowed to have surpassed all 
their predecessors as well in medical science 
as in polite and elegant literature. 

The name of Sir Wittiam Watson be- 
comes honourably connected with the sci- 
ence of the country, and through him Bath 
with that science, by another tie. In the 
band of musicians who once performed at 
our evening Concerts was a young Ger- 
man who possessed considerable skill in his 
own art, but who was observed often to leave 
the room, and employ himself during the 
interval of his performances in the study of 
the heavens. This excited the curiosity of 
Sir William Watson, who soon discovered 
that he was no ordinary character, and who 
from that moment extended his patronage to 
him, assisting him in his studies, and intro- 
ducing him to the acquaintance of other 
persons engaged in the same pursuit. I[ 
need not add that this was Herscner, who 
continued to reside for many years at Bath, 
till, I believe, through means of his_ first 
patron, he was introduced to his late Ma- 


jesty, and placed in a situation more favour- 
able for the prosecution of those observa- 
tions which finally produced such splendid 
results. While stil a resident of Bath, 
many of his most important observations 
were made. Here, it is said, he obtained 
the first glimpse of the planet which bears 
his name ; and here he constructed his first 
telescope, having been led to consider the 
structure of that instrument, by having ac- 
cidentally broken one of the lenses of an 
old telescope which he had borrowed in this 
‘city. 

in the department of Botany, our old 
physician Dr. Jounson is to be remembered, 
as having published the Herbal of Gerard, 
which long continued to be the most popu- 
lar and most complete work in that depart- 
ment of natural history. In later and bet- 
ter times the work of Mr. Sore on the 
plants belonging to the genus Mentha is 
supposed to have exhausted his subject. 
But the name of Stackuouse stands emi- 
nent among the cultivators of this attractive 
branch of natural history, the translator of 
Theophrastus, and the able delineator of the 
Fuci and other marive plants found upon 
our shores, ia the work to which he gave the 
appropriate and classical title of Nereis Bri- 
tannica. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Porar Expepition. 


On Sunday the 25th of March, the Hecla, 
under the command of Captain Parry, left 
her moorings at Deptford, towed by the 
Lightning steamer, to proceed on her in- 
tended expedition to the North Pole, nw- 
ticed in vol. xcv1. ii. 61. From Sheerness 
she was towed by the Comet steam-vessel, 
which was to accompany her as far as Or- 
fordness. The navigators were not to stop at 
the Orkneys, as in previous voyages, but 
proceed to Hammerfest in Norway, where 
some rein-deer will be provided for them, to 
assist in drawing the boats on the ice when 
they are used as sledges. Upon the arrival 
of the Hecla at Spitzbergen, after securing 
her firmly in as good a situation as can be 
found, she will be left in charge of a lieu- 
tenant. The two expeditions, into which 
the rest of the officers and crew are to be 
divided (after leaving a few hands with the 
vessel) will then start on their adventurous 
routes. The first, which is to proceed di- 
rect for the North Pole, is to consist of two 
parties of ten men each and two officers, in 
two boats, which may be used on the ice 
with wheels, or as sledges. The provisions 
consist of fine biscuit powdered, and meat 
preserved in a peculiar manner. For fuel 
there is highly rectified spirits of wine, one 
pint of which will make four gallons of water 
from ice (by an ingenious apparatus), and at 
the same time boil the water into soup. 
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They will take provisions for ninety days, the 
time they expect to be absent ; but will be 
able to subsist upon the stock for 110 and 
120 days, should difficulties arise to detain 
them so long. The second division is un- 
der Lieutenant Foster, R. N. an officer of 
great scientific attainments, and who acted 
as astronomer in the last expedition with 
Captain Parry: it is his intention, if pos- 
sible, to sail round Spitzbergen. It hav- 
ing been correctly ascertained to be au 
island, he will correctly lay down the ex- 
act portions of the different bearings, and 
make many astronomical observations and 
experiments on magnetism—the Board of 
Longitude having furnished the exp dition 
with many excellent and curious instrumeuts 
for those purposes, 

The perils incident to this undertaking 
are probably magnified beyond reality; for 
the voyage itself by sea, as fur as Spitzber- 
gen, is not subject to any extraordinary de- 
gree of danger ; and the impervious barrier 
which the insurmountable accumulations of 
icebergs and fixed masses, as well as ava- 
lanches of snow, present farther to the 
northward, will probably soon compel the 
adventurers to retrace their steps. 


Fossir Remarns. 


In the summer of 1826, as some work- 
men were quarrying stones in Uphill Hill, 
Somerset, they crossed a fissure containing 
a quantity of bones. In the course of fur- 
ther search were discovered bones of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, ox, horse, bear, hog, 
hyena, fox, polecat, water-rat, mouse, and 
birds. Nearly all the bones of the larger 
species were so gnawed and splintered, and 
evidently of such ancient fracture, that little 
doubt can exist that it was a hyzena’s den, 
similar to Kirkdale, and Kent’s Hole. The 
bones and teeth of the extinct species of hy- 
na were very abundant. ‘The more antient 
bones were found in the upper region of the 
fissure, firmly imbedded ; further down, in 
a wetloam, there was an incumerable quan- 
tity of birds’ bones only, principally of the 
gull tribe. These Professor Buckland sup- 
poses to have been introduced by foxes. The 
Cavern extends about 40 feet from North to 
South, varying from 14 to 6 feet, from East 
to West.—At its entrance the floor was 
found covered with sheep-bones, and on dig- 
ging into the mud and sand of which it con- 
sisted, several bones of the cuttle fish were 
found, and the pelvis and a few bones of the 
fox. The fissure is vertical, about 50 feet 
deep from the surface to the mouth of the 
cave, and is situated at the western extre- 
mity of Mendip, in a bold mural front of 
limestone strata. The greater part of the 
bones have been presented to the Bristol 
Institution; Mr. Buckland has a few speci- 


mens, and the Geological Society in London 
a few more, 
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Tue Rev. T. Witviams’s Lisrary. 

A Latin MS. of the Gospels in this splen- 
did collection was sold April 11. It is the 
oae that was presented by the Countess Ma- 
tilda of Tuscany (the great patroness of the 
church in the eleventh century), to the ce- 
lebrated monastery of St. Benedict de Pado- 
lirone, near Modena. It appears, bya MS. 
note of Revanati on the margin, to have 
been written previous to the year 1097. One 
of its most distinguishing features is, the 
spirited designs at the beginuing and end of 
the text of the scriptures, which are highly 
interesting specimens of early art. The sub- 
jects treated, are Joseph’s Dream, the Wise 
Men’s Offering, the Flight into Egypt, and 
various other passages in the Life of Our 
Saviour. This valuable Codex, which Mr. 
Dibdin says is the finest in existence, is in 
folio, written upon vellum. It was put up 
at fifty guineas, and, after much competition, 
was knocked down at 172/. to Mr. Singer, 
the librarian to the Royal Institution, who 
was understood to have purchased it for Sir 
Thomas Phillips. The Duke of Sussex, we 
believe, was very desirous of possessing this 
MS., and Mr. Pettigrew bid for it very spi- 
ritedly up to 1711. Evangelia Quatuor, a 
fine Greek MS. upon vellum, bearing the 
date of the tenth century, and apparently 
copied from an earlier MS., was sold for 
52/. 10s. 


SaLe OF THE CELEBRATED Breviartum Ro- 
MANUM, PRESENTED TO IsABELLA, QUEEN 
or Spain. 


The celebrated Missal which was present- 
ed by Francisco de Roias to Isabella, Queen 
of Spain, wife of King Ferdinand, and the 
munificent patroness of Columbus, was lately 
brought to the hammer, by Mr. Evans, of 
Pall Mall, and knocked down to Mr. Hurd, 
of the Temple, at 360 guineas. This was 
one of the most iuteresting and important ar- 
ticles in the very splendid library of the late 
John Dent, Esq. F.R.S, and F.S.A., which 
was on sale by Mr. Evans. It was purchased 
by Mr. Dent at 300 guineas. In introduc- 
ing this splendid work to the notice of the 
company, Mr. Evans passed upon it an ele- 
gant eulogiam. This magnificent MS. upon 
vellum, is illuminated by Flemish painters, 
in Spain, about the close of the 15th cen- 
tury, containing 523 leaves, interspersed 
with a variety of beautiful miniature paint- 
ings. The portraits of De Roais and the 
Queen of Spain are introduced in the minia- 
tures. De Roais is supposed to have been 
of the noble family of Roccas ; the name be- 
ing written indifferently Roias, Rojas, and 
Roccas, in Spain. The Rev. Dr. Dibdin has 
given, in his Bibliographical Decameron, an 
elaborate aud admirable description of this 
splendid Breviary, which contains some spe- 
cimens of art of a higher character than 
afe to be found even in the beautiful Bedford 
Missal. 
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Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

March 22. Henry Hallam, esq. F.R.S. 
V.P. in the Chair. 

The report of the Auditors appointed to 
examine the Society’s accounts, was read 
by Dr. Meyrick; from which it appeared 
that the balance of the last accounts, and 
the receipts for the past year, together 
amounted to 28501. ; and that the disburse- 
ments during the same period had been 
20931. leaving a balance now in the Trea- 
surer’s hands of 7571. 

A Letter was read, addressed to Mr. EI- 
lis by S. R. Meyrick, LL.D. F.S.A.; con- 
taining a minute description of some le- 
gends of saints and devices, engraved on a 
suit of steel armour for man and horse, in 
the horse armoury in the Tower, the armour 
and arms in which Dr. Meyrick is re-arrang- 
ing, by the direction of the Master-general 
and the Hon. Board of Ordnance. The en- 
gravings on this suit, which has always been 
stated to have belonged to Henry VII. were 
concealed hy a coat of black paint, which 
after his discovery of them, Dr. M. caused 
to be removed. They evince the suit to 
have been really made for Henry VIII. on 
his marriage to Catherine of Arragon. 

The legends engraved on this suit of 
armour are various portions of the life of St. 
George, the tutelar military saint of Eng- 
Jand; of that of St. Agatha, &c. &c.; and 
the devices comprise the Basilisk, the Dra- 
gon of Cadwallader, and many others. Trac- 
ings of the whole, on fifteen sheets, made 
by Mr. Lovell, accompanied the paper, and 
were exhibited to the Society. 

March 29. The President in the Chair. 

A paper by Mr. Blore was read,. descrip- 
tive of the specimen of ancient art recently 
discovered by him in Westminster Abbey, 
and noticed in our last number, p. 251. 

The réading of Dr. Meyrick’s notices of 
military writers concerning Hand Fire-arms 
was also continued. 

April 5. Thomas Amyot, esq. F.R.S. 
Treasurer S. A. in the Chair. 

The reading of Dr. Meyrick’s paper was 
further continued. The weapons described 
in this portion of Dr. M.’s interesting com- 
munication, were the following : the Petro- 
nel or Poitrinall, so called from its being 
applied to the breast when fixed, and dis- 
tinguished from the Long ‘Dag only by its 
width at the but; the Blunderbuss, invented 
in Germany; the Hand-mortar, for throw- 
ing grenades; the Dragon, a piece shorter 
than the Carbine, and carrying a musket- 
ball, from which the troops who carried it 
were successively termed Dragonniers and 
Dragoons; the Ao of which there were 


three kinds, the long, the short, and the 


pocket; and the Pistol, invented in the 
time of Henry VIII. 

The ensuing weeks being those of Pas- 
sion and Easter, the Society then adjourned 
to the 23d of April, when the Anniversary 
Meeting for the election of officers, &c. 
took place. 

Ecyptian Mummy. 

The operation of opening an Egyptian 
mummy was lately performed in the gallery 
of Egyptian Antiquities at Paris; and her 
Royal Highness the Dauphiness, together 
with a number of scientific persons, attended 
to witness the process. The linen bands 
encircling the body from head to foot being 
unrolled, the mummy was found to be in 
wonderful preservation. The nai!s \on the 
hands were remarkably long; the hair was 
quite perfect, and had preserved its flaxen 
colour untarnished; eyes of enamel had 
been substituted for the original, a singu- 
larity which has been observed only once 
before. The most curious circumstance, 
however, was the discovery of two papyrus 
manuscripts, one rolled round the head, the 
other round the breast ; they were in such 
preservation as to allow of being deciphered, 
by M. Champollion, jun.; the body by this 
means was found to be that of Tete Muthis, 
daughter to the keeper of the Temple of 
Isis, at Thebes; different marks and orna- 
ments also denoted she had been one of 
high consideration among the Egyptians. 
It is supposed that the mummy cannot be 
less than 3900 years old, notwithstanding 
which the skin has preserved in a great 
measure its elasticity, and even its humidity 
in some parts. An attentive perusal of the 
manuscripts will no doubt bring to light 
some curious facts. The operation was 
managed hy Doctors Delatre and de Ver- 
neuil, 

Ancient Buriat Prace, Carisrune. 

Very remarkable antique graves, 137 in 
number, have been discovered on the moun- 
tain Schonberg, near F: reiberg, on the Bris- 
gau. Skulls, ornaments, daggers, spears, 
swords, &c. of very ancient appearance, have 
been found in them. The arrows and spears 
are of iron, the swords half iron, half steel, 
the daggers of the finest steel, which resists 
the file. The most remarkable, however, is 
the coloured glass, which is frequently set 
in silver, especially a sky blue, such as, per- 
haps, was never before seen. There are also 
red and purple beads, and large pieces of 
amber. All the graves are turned towards 
the East. It is estimated that these bury- 
ing grounds contain 500 tombs formed of 
large flat stones. An account of these curi- 
osities, with lithographic plates, will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Schneiber of Freiburg. 
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Sates oF Corns anp Mepaus, 

Some unique specimens of English coins, 
in gold and silver, were lately put up for sale 
at Mr. Sotheby’s rooms, in Wellington- 
street. Among them were the following 
English coins, from the conquest :—Ste- 
hen, with Horseman’s Mace, sold for 131. 
ward the First’s Groat, “‘ Civitas Lon- 
don,” weighing 84 grains, and in good pre- 
servation, 51. 15s. 6d. These two were 
said to have been formerly in the collection 
of Thomas Hollis. Richard the Third’s 
Half Groat, inscribed ‘‘ Ricardus,” &c.— 
*¢ Civitas Cantor,” a unique specimen, weigh- 
ing 23 grains, sold for 7]. 10s. Richard the 
Third’s Penny, struck at Durham by Bishop 
Sherwood, well preserved, 41. 4s. Henry 
the Seventh’s _— with the Arched 
Crown, the first coinage struck at Canter- 
bury, a very fine specimen, and said to be 
of great rarity, 61. 8s. 6d. Perkin Warbeck’s 
Groat, said to have been struck by the Du- 
chess of Burgundy, sister to Edward the 
Fourth, dated 1494, sold for 211. Henry 
the Seventh’s Shilling, with numerals, 3]. 
lls. Henry the Seventh’s Groat, inscribed, 
“Henri Septim.” &c. a unique specimen, 
101. 5s. here were also some beautiful 
specimens of gold coins, many of which pro- 
duced very large sums; as did also some cu- 
rious and interesting coins of Charles I., 
said to have been struck during his troubles. 
Among these latter were the Half Groat, 
struck at Aberystwith, with the date of 
1646, and the Exeter Half Crown, type of 
the Oxford money, 1644 ; the latter of great 
rarity and interest, as proving that all the 
Exurgat money was not coined at Oxford. 
There were, besides, about two dozen speci- 
mens of the siege money of Charles I. and 
IL., including Blondeau’s Half Crown, and 
the famous petition Crown of Charles II., by 
Thomas Simon. The Broad, or Twenty 
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Shilling Piece of Charles I., was knocked 
down at 17 guineas and a half, to Mr. Bol- 
land, the barrister, who also bought, besides 
many other lots, the Proof Guinea of Geo, 
Il]., by Pingo, of the date of 1774, at 
2l. 16s. ‘ 

The collection of curious coins, &e., be+ 
longing to the late John Terwin, Esq. was 
lately sold by Mr. Southgate, of Fleet-street. 
It included the, following :—Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Twenty-five Shilling Piece, which was 
knocked down at 31.; the Ten Shilling Piece 
of Charles I., struck during his residence at 
Oxford, 11. 11s. 6d. ; the Pontefract Shilling 
of Charles L, date 1643, 11. 14s.; theShil- 
ling of the Commonwealth, by Blondeau, 
31.; the Crown of Oliver Cromwell, 21. 15s.; 
and the Half-crown and Shilling of Oliver 
Cromwell, 11. 148, There was great compe- 
tition for many of these lots, and particularly 
for the four last. 


Pompell. 


A beautiful fountain has lately been disco- 
vered in this city, the interior ornamented 
with mosaic, and with shells arranged in 
somewhat a whimsical manner. Four Co- 
rinthian columns are introduced as ornaments, 
and the whole is so beautiful, that the King 
of Naples has paid a — visit to Pompeii 
to see the fountain. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this fountain have since been 
discovered five glass bottles, which have been 
deposited in the Borbonico Museum. Upon 
clearing them, one was found to contain a 
sort of buttery or oily substance, which > 
pears originally to have been olive oil. In 
another were found a quantity of olives pre- 
served in a species of buttery slime.—These 
olives, aeien have been plucked in the 
reign of Titus, are in as perfect a state of 
preservation, as if they had been taken from 
the tree in the reign of Francis I. 





SELECT 


ODE, 


Presented to Joun Martin, Esq. on his 
Illustrations of ‘* Paradise Lost.” 
By Joun Asrauam Heravuo. 
Of Genius the creative eye, 
Sees visions not in sleep, 
Air-drawn by waking phantasy, 
In day-dreams wild and deep, 
In silence and in solitude, 
In long procession, pass 
The shadows of the Great and Good, 
He formed the formless, and the mass, 
Such as the mind, and mighty as its mood. 
Gent. Mac. April, 1827. 


9 


POETRY. 


Sublime 
Creation—Chaos —Hell— 
Life—Death—the Future—and the Past— 
Power—Passion—and Fate’s spell ! 
The Poet weeps; he strikes the shell ; 
And both in extacy ; 
And paints the thought invisible, 
In words and tones of harmony 
Sublimely picturesque, and musical as well. 


fath ble—vast— 





That apt Imagination may 
Each lofty form conceive, 

The wondrous scene, the bright array, 
The elegance of Eve, 
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The majesty of Man, the pride 

Of primal Paradise, 
The Angels that on every side 

Watch’d o’er it from the crystal skies ; 
The Warriors of Heaven, defying and defied! 


But words are weak, and sounds are slow, 
To realize the dream, 
That, in the hues of Iris’ bow, 
Suggested first the theme ; 
Vainly they struggle to pourtray 
The air-drawn vision wild, 
(So that intense perception may 
Make a prompt Poet of a Child,) 
In language, like the stars’, for all lands to 
survey. 


And read, and understand, and feel, 
And worship as they gaze— 

Oh! Language hath the warmth of zeal, 
But Painting boasts the blaze ; 

Her blazon.spreads a gorgeous book, 
Like a wide firmament, 

Wherein the Man—the Child—may look, 

~ The learned and the iguorant 

Know with a glance, rapt like the Seer at 

the brook ; 


Inspired like him, when suddenly 
The heaveus were opened broad, 
And he saw with the purged eye 
The visions of his Goud— 
Such visions shadewy vast and dim, 
Were those by Mitton told ; 
Such as in spirit seen by him, 
Martin! do thou to sense unfold 
And to the fleshy eye, in lineament and 
limb ; 


*Till this gross frame that thralls us here 
Become all spirit, bathed 
In the celestial atmosphere, 
By plastic genius breathed 
About its revelations thus, 
So realizing Faith ; 
The beatific scene, for us, 
Prepared by Man’s best lover, Death, 
Great as the human Soul, divinely glorious. 


Martin ! On heaven’s exalted verge, 

Thou stand’st, and to the abyss, 
Wherein the fierce infernal surge 

Doth burn and sweat and hiss, 
Through chasm and from high battlement, 

With hideous ruin down, 

Hurl’st the Arch-rehel, shamed and shent, 
And shattered with the thunder-stone, 
His flaming spear half-quenched —his 

strength and courage spent. 


Martin! thou treadest the floors of hell 
Mighty as Thalaba, 

Who in the power of Faith did well— 
Such power hath Genius—ah ! 

Mighty in faith is it, and brave 
To dare—Audacious One! 

The Image of the Voice,—which clave 
Hell’s hollow deep, and from the swoon 
Of Death roused up the Fallen upon the 

sulphurous wave,— 


Poetry, [April, 
Made visible through the charmed eye, 


Resounds on the ear of mind ; 
So loudly from the cliff on high 
Doth call the imperial Fiend ! 
Let Mammon yield ;—From Hell’s terrene 
Doth Pandemonium rise, 
As gorgeously grand, [ ween, 
With pillar, architrave, and frize, 
Sculpture and golden roof, as by the poet 


seen. 


High on his throne of royal state 
Doth the Arch-Demon sit, 
And the thronged theatre dilate, 
His pride enlarging it— 
Thy soul, bold Artist, soars beyond, 
Far into Chaos dares, 
And sees God’s spirit brooding round, 
O’er the calm deep that hears 
The Omnifie Voice divine, and quickens at 
the sound. 


The fiat of his strong right hand 
Creates the light full-soon— 
The sun leaps forth at his command, 
His left begets the moon— 
The stars are kindled by his speed, 
The Word Omnipotent ! 
Intensely I gaze, till 1, indeed, 
Reel drunken with astonishment— 
Milton of Painters! on.—Who dare most, 
best succeed ! * 


— yp -— 
On two Infants in Plaster of Paris. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


RETTY studious Infant pair, 
Happy in their busy care, 
This who cons th’ instructive page, 
That whom graphic toils engage. 

Well in either cherub face 

We their diffrent feelings trace : 
This we see, delighted reads, 
Sketching that what Fancy breeds. 
If from vivid Nature caught, 

Or the skilful Sculptor'’s thought, 
Offspring of a gentle mind, 

Taste and tenderness combin’d. 
Surely by a Parent plaan’d, 
Fashion’d by a Parent’s hand. 
Artist, if the babes are thine, 
Who suggested this design, 

May they, in their future scope, 
Gnatify thy proudest hope ; 

Ne’er from Virtue’s precincts stray, 
But her dictates still obey ; 

This advance to letter’d fame, 
That high graphic honours claim, 
Models both of duty prove, 

To reward thy skill and love. 


* The above Oile does not include all Mr. 
Martin’s Illustrations, having been written 
while the work was in. the course of publi- 
cation. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


~—p- 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, March 20. 


On the Duke of Devoushire presenting a 

tition from the Roman Catholics of Ab- 
ie Leix, the Lord Chancellor gave a short 
history of the Roman Catholic question dur- 
ing the last 20 years, and showed from the 
failure of all the arrangements proposed (a 
failure arising ont of the incompatibility of 
political power in the hands of the Roman 
Catholics, with the safety of the Church and 
Constitution) that to pretend to take the 
subject into consideration would be but a 
vain delusion, exciting unfounded hopes in 
the Roman Catholics, and well-grounded 
fears in the Protestants. 





March 23. On. the re-committal of the 
Corn Trave Bitt, Mr. Grant explained 
that the resolutions had been made to cor- 
respond with the difference between the 
Winchester and Imperial measures. They 
had been now altered according to the scale 
of the Imperial measure. According to the 
calculations he had made, it would be proper 
to have a scale, the basis of which would be, 
that when Wheat was at 60s, the quarter of 
Winchester measure, the Imperial quarter 
would be 61s. 104d.; but which he took at 
62s. The corresponding duty would be 20s. 
74d.; but which, for obvious reasons of 
convenience, he took at 20s. 8d. Thus the 
price of the Imperial quarter being 62s., the 
duty would be 20s. 8d., rising or decreasing 
2s. by each variation of 1s, in price. 





April2. On the order of the day for the 
second reading of the Corn Duties Bill being 
moved, Sir T. Lethbridge rose to oppose 
it, and stated that, instead of being called a 
bill for the protection of corn, it ought ra- 
ther to be entitled ««A Bill for the more 
effectual encouragement of speculation—the 
more rapid discouragement of producing 
grain in Great Britain, and for the more cer- 
tain promotion of corn production in all fo- 
reign countries.” The Hon. Baronet moved, 
as an amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months.—Mr. C. 
Grant vindicated the Bill. He contended 
that an alteration was imperatively called for 
in the high prohibitory system of the Bills 
of 1815 and 18292. In fact those Bills had 
utterly failed in practice, beeause they were 
erroneous in principle ; and, in‘ their result 
on British manufacture, they might be con- 
sidered a kind of premium on the manufac- 
tures of foreign countries. As a proof of 
the futility of the Bill of 1822, he might re- 
mind the House, that the Legislature had 


since been obliged to interpose to allow of 
the importation of grain. Much had been 
said of agricultural distress; but in truth, 
agriculture was not such a ruinous occupa- 
tion as many asserted. A stronger proof 
eould not be given that agriculture was 
worth following at the present time, than 
that much capital was investing in it. A 
great deal of money had lately been laid out 
in the improvement of under-draining ; and 
the importations of manure were increasing 
every year. The Hon. Gentleman conclu- 
ded with stating the prices of corn in various 
foreign countries, in order to shew that fo- 
reign grain could not be imported into this 
country in such quantities, and at such rates, 
as injuriously to interfere with our agricul- 
ture.—Mr. Western objected to the Bill, 
and thought it would be better to encourage 
agriculture at home.—Mr. Whitmore spoke 
in favour of the Bill.—Mr. Bankes thought 
that it would be much better for the landed 
interest and the country at large, to stand 
by the law of 1822, than to accept the 
present Bill—Mr. Portman was of opinion 
that, with a few alterations respecting the 
averages, the present Bill would be highly 
useful.—Sir T. Gooch said, that his chief ob- 
jection to the Bill was, that, whenever it 
passed into a law, it would have the effect of 
stimulating foreigners to bring poor lands 
into cultivation. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared—for the second reading, 243 ; for 
the amendment, 78; majority, 165. 





April 3. Sir John Newport called the 
attention of the House to the state of the 
Church Establishment in Ireland, and 
moved, ‘* That it appearing from an Irish 
Statute of 12 George I. cap. 9., that many 
of the Parish Churches in that kingdom (Ire- 
Jand) were then (1726) in a state of such 
great decay that Divine Service could not 
be performed in them—and that it having 
been stated, that the necessary repairs could 
not be effected, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of the Popish Inhabitants out-voting 
the Protestants in vestry—the Act went on 
to declare, that no Popish Inhabitants shculd 
have a right to vote at such a vestry; that 
although the power under that Statute was 
vested in Protestants only, nevertheless 
many churches and steeples continued to be 
in a state of the most ruinous decay, until 
they had become absolutely dangerous ; that 
it appeared in the highest degree unjust, 
that those churches should be rescued from 
dilapidation only at the expense of those, 
who, constituting the great majority of the 
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opulation in most of the pate of Ire- 
ad, were, by the Act of the Legislature, 
excluded from voting for the levying of the 
sums necessary for such purposes ; and that 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to provide 
for the building and repairing the Parish 
Churches in Ireland in a manner more 
equitable.” 

«Mr. Goulburn opposed the motion, ob- 
serving that it was ved true, the Protestant 
Parishoners only had the right of voting the 
rates for the building and the repair of 
Churches; but it ought to be recollected, 
that, in exercising that power of imposing a 
tax on the Catholics, they at the same time 
must lay a tax on themselves to a similar 
amount. Was it not reasonable, therefore, 
to suppose, that the Protestant would avoid 
taxing himself rather than rejoice in the 
power of taxing the Catholic? He begged 
to inform the House, that since he had com- 

d his ion with Ireland, he had 
dove much to mitigate the pressure arising 
from the building of Churches. Much had 
been done in the way of mitigation within 
the last five years—Parliament had lent 
much money for the purpose, and without 
demanding interest. fn consequence of the 
Parliamentary grants, six hundred and sixty- 
four Churches had been built, and five 
hundred and twenty-five glebe houses. 
Thus, instead of parishes destitute of 
Churches and residences for the , Ministers, 
Ireland had places of Protestant worship 
that were weekly filled with still increasing 
congregations, and a respectable clergy, who 
brought, among other benefits, the advan- 
tage of a residence among their parishoners. 

Mr. Plunkett and Mr. Peel strongly 
opposed the resolution. 

Sir J. Newport having replied, and ob- 
tained leave to withdraw his resolution, 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for amend- 
ing the laws for building, re-building, and 
repairing Churches, and for relieving the 
occupying tenants of land in Ireland from 
the Coden of Church Rates, in certain 


cases. 
— p-- 
House or Lorps, April 6. 


The report of the Srrainc Guns Bit 
was brought up. Some ae occurred 
relative to the propriety of permitting 
the use of spring guns in houses, hot-houses, 
walled-gardens, &c. Two divisions took 
place; the first, on a clause proposed by 

rd Ellenborough, permitting the use of 
spring guns in gardens ; this was rejected by 
a majority of 39 to 17; the other, upon a 
clause proposed by the Marquis of Lansdown, 
allowing of the use of these engines in dwel- 
ling-houses ; this was carried by a majority 
of 29 to 27, 





Aprit 9. The third reading of the 


Srrinc Guns prohibition Bill was proposed 


Proceedings in the present Session of Parliament. 





April, 


by Lord Wharncliffe ; and, after a slight 
opposition from Lord Ellenborough, carried 
by a majority of 28 to 19. 

The Game Laws reform Bill was then 
re-committed; and the House continued 
occupied with the discussion of its several 
clauses for nearly three hours, in the course 
of which no less than five divisions took 
place: the result of the divisions was 
generally favourable to the Bill; the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry was its most decided 
opponent, and he succeeded so far as to 
have the further discussion of the measure 
put off to the 7th of May. 





In the Houser or Commons, the same 
day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
to postpone the Committee of Supply ; and, 
in answer to a question proposed by Mr. 4. 
Ellis, he admitted that it is designed by 
Ministers to appropriate the house recently 
erected for the lamented Duke of York, to 
the Royal Society, the Antiquarian Society, 
and the National Gallery, 





House or Commons, April 10. 


Mr. Holhouse presented a petition from 
the Shareholders in the County Fire Office, 
contplaining, in the first place, of various 
defamatory statements published by the 
Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, particu- 
larly in their fourteenth report ; — and 
secondly, of the obstructions which those 
Commissioners had thrown in the way of the 
legal proceedings by which the Directors of 
the County Fire Office had sought to vindi- 
cate their character. The Hon. Gentleman 
spoke at some length in support of the 
ey Sir R. Wilson, Mr. Hume, and 

it F. Burdett, spoke in support of the 
petition.—Mr, Wallace, the Altorney and 
Solicitor General, and Col. Davies, de- 
fended the Commissioners of Inquiry.—The 
petition was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Hume moved for, and obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to abolish imprisonment 
for debt upon mesne process. 

Mr. H. Grattan also obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to prevent the destruction of 
Roman Catholic Chapels in Ireland. 





April 12. Mr. C. W. Wynn moved that 
that the Speaker do issue his Warrant for a 
new Writ for the election of a Member for 
the Borough of Newport, in the room of 
the Right Hon. George Canning, who has 
accepted the situation of Chief Commis- 
sioner of his Majesty’s Treasary.— This 
announcement was received with cheers; 
and a ew Writ was accordingly ordered. 





The two Houses this day adjourned ; 
the House of Lords to the 2d of May, and 
the Consmons to the Ist of May. 
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FOREIGN NEWS, 


SPAIN. 


An extensive plot has been discovered in 
General Rodil’s division of the Army of 
Observation, assembled on the Spanish 
frontiers. ‘They were, on a given signal, to 
disband, and part to go over to the Portu- 
guese, and part into the interior, to joia 
confederates. But before the time fixed for 
the execution of this plot, the ramifications 
of which were very extensive throughout 
the whole army, 40 common soldiers were 
arrested and immediately shot, together 
with eleven inferior officers, and five officers 
of different ranks. Gen. Rodil, as well as 
the Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Sarsfield, 
sent an express to the King, to inform him 
that they could not answer for the army ; 
they requested their dismissal, as they saw 
it was impossible to keep the troops to their 
duty. 

From Madrid we have an account of one 
of those disgusting scenes of religious fool- 
7 which King Ferdinand has so frequently 
exhibited. On 24th March, his Majesty 
washed the feet of some poor people, and 
afterwards waited upon them at their repast, 
in the presence of a number of Grandees. 


PORTUGAL. 


According to the late convention between 
Great Britain and Portugal, her Royal 
Highness the Infanta engages to provide 
the necessary buildings for hospitals, bar- 
racks, stores, magazines, &c. for the British 
Auxiliary Army, according to the regula- 
tions of the British service. Provisions and 
forage are to be placed at the disposal of the 
British Commissariat, at a distance not 
greater than six leagues (Portuguese) from 
the head quarters of each British detach- 
ment, except in cases where a different 
arrangement shall be made. The British 
Commissary-General is, for the present, to 
provide these supplies, charging the same to 
the Portuguese Government. These charges 
being duly verified, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment is to pay the amount thereof forth- 
with, every three months, or let the same 
be carried over to the credit of the British 
Government, as may be considered most 
convenient by the contracting parties. The 
charge of provisions and forage to commence 
from the day of the landing of the British 
troops in Portugal ; and shall cease, from 
the day of their departure, or of their passing 
the frontiers of Portugal, The forts of St. 





Julien and Bugio to be occupied by British 


troops. 
NORTH AMERICA, 


The refractory and factious spirit of the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada has 
been such, as to render it an indispensably 
necessary duty on the part of the Governor- 
in-Chief (Lord Dalhousie) abruptly to pro- 
rogue the parliament. Whilst the conduct 
of the Legislative Council has been charac- 
terised by loyalty and wisdom, that of the 
House of Assembly has displayed only the 
rankest spirit of unjustifiable opposition to 
the measures of Government. Their refusal 
to comply with the wishes of the Governor 
is not confined merely to the necessary sup- 
plies for the service of the State, but ex- 
tends even to those which are confessedly 
indispensable to the establishments of edu- 
cation and charity, and the local public im- 
provements of the province. 





A Columbus (Ohio) paper states that a 
boat had arrived at nt rg which had 
on board the bones of a non-descript animal, 
one of which was 20 feet in length, 8 in 
width, and weighed upwards of 1200 pounds; 
the back bone was 16 inches in diameter, 
and the ribs 9 feet in length! [t is calcu- 
lated from the size of the bones, that the 
animal, when living, must have been about 
50 feet in length, 20 to 26 in width, and 
about 20 feet in height; and it must have 
weighed at least 20 tons! These bones 
were found near the Mississippi River, in 
Louisiana, and form the greatest natural 
curiosity ever beheld. This animal, says 
the American Editor, must have so ior 
transcended the mammoth in size, as the 
mammoth a dog! 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


A letter, dated La Guayra, Feb, 28, says, 
**« We have had serious disputes since the ar- 
rival of Bolivar, The finances are in adreadful 
state uf confusion. In the mean time Bogota 
is in a state of revolution, calling out for a 
federation, and opposed to Bolivar, who has 
resigned his situation as President. of the 
Republic. This is, no doubt, preparatory to 
his being elected President for life, with the 
Bolivian Constitution, which his friends 
appear to be preparing the way for here. 
There is, however, a good deal of opposition 
to it, but Bolivar will carry his point.” 


<> 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Tue New Munistry. 
The continued indisposition of the Earl of 
Liverpool (resulting from a sudden paislytic 


attack), and the certainty that his Lordship 
would be wholly incapacitated from resuming 
the high office which he had so long and so 
honorably filled, rendered it evident that a 
new Minister must be appointed ; and it was 
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naturally expected that a successor would be 
selected from among his colleagues in office. 
The lapse of a fortnight was suffered to 
intervene, after the subject had been 
mentioned in Parliament, before any arrange- 
ment appeared to have been formed. On 
Wednesday, the 11th of April, however, 
Mr. Canning received the final and decided 
commands of his Majesty to form an Ad- 
ministration, of which he, -as the first Lord 
of the Treasury, was of course to be the 
head. Mr. Canning, after having received 
the full and complete authority of the 
Sovereign, immediately wrote a letter to each 
of his colleagues to apprise them of the 
fact, and to express his anxious wish that 
the public service of the country might still 
continue to enjoy the important advantages 
it had so long derived from their talents, ex- 
perience, and zeal. The first answer to this 
communication which Mr. Canning received 
was from Lord Bexley, and it were the 
direct adhesion of that Noble Lord to the 
new Administration. The reply of the Earl 
of Westmoreland came next, stating his 
inability to give a decided answer to the pro- 
posal, until he was informed who was to he 
the Prime Minister. This naturally excited 
some surprise, which was considerably in- 
ereased when the replies of the Duke of 
Wellington, of the Earl of Eldon, of Earl 
Bathurst, of Lord Melville, and of Mr. 
Peel arrived in succession, each expressing 
the same want of information, and nearly in 
the same terms. Mr. Canning, on this, 
immediately wrote again to each of the 
above distinguished persons, informing them 
that the King had been graciously pleased 
to appoint him to the situation of first 
Minister of the Crown, and excusing the 
omission in his first letter, on the ground 
that he had imagined the information to 
have been in effect conveyed by the con- 
tents of that letter in a manner which could 
scarcely be misunderstood. To this com- 
munication the general reply was—an ex- 
pression of apprelension that in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, questions would arise 
which might produce in a Cabinet consti- 
tuted, as was proposed, collisions painful to 
the feelings of the individuals immediately 
concerned, and likely to be injurious to the 
public service; and announcing upon this 
ground an intention to resign. Mr. Peel’s 
reply differed from those of his colleagues, 
inasmuch as he confined himself to the 
simple announcement of his intention to 
retire from office. He, however, soon after 
waited personally on Mr. Canning, in whose 
mind he fully succeeded in removing any 
suspicion that personal dislike towards him- 
self formed any part of the motives by which 
he, individually, was actuated. Lord Bexley’s 
final reply was also of course distinguished 
from the others. He had acceded in the 
first instance, as we have already stated, to 


the proposed arrangement. He now ascribed 


Domestic Occurrences.—Change of Ministry. 


[Aprib 


the change of his intentions to the determi - 
nation adopted by so important and nu- 
merous a body of the friends with whom he’ 
had already acted. On Thursday, the 12th, 
the. seven distinguished individuals just 
mentioned, sent their formal resignations to 
his Majesty. 

The following official personages have 
also sent in their resignations :—The Duke 
of Montrose, Lord Chamberlain; the Mar- 
quis of Graham, (his son,) Vice-Chamber- 
lain ; his Grace the Duke of Dorset, Master 
of the Horse ; the Marquis of Londonderry, 
a Lord of the Bed Chamber ; Lord Lowther, 
one of the Lords of the Treasury ; Sir John 
Beckett, Judge Advocate General; Sir 
Charles Wetherell, Attorney-General ; the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Chairman of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords; the Right 
Hon. C. Arbuthnot, Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests; George Dawson, esq., 
Under Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment; Lord Downes, Surveyor-General, 
Ordnance Department; Sir H. Hardinge, 
Clerk of the Ordnance; Lord F. Somerset, 
Secretary to the Master-General ; and Mr. 
Wallace, Master of the Mint. 

Who are to supply the above appoint- 
ments has been the chief subject of conver- 
sation for the past month; and every day 
has brought a fresh report. In the mean 
time the Duke of Clarence has been 
appointed Lord High Admiral, with a 
Council, but without a seat in the Cabinet; 
Sir John Copley is to be the new Lord 
Chancellor, and has been created Baron 
Lyndhurst ; and the publick are anxiously 
expecting the announcement of the other 
appointments. 

We have never known a change of Miuis- 
try, which has excited stronger and more 
general feelings of regret. What the result 
may be on political measures, it is at present 
impossible to say. Mr. Peel's retirement is 
deeply lamented. Lord Eldon has received 
a large portion of abuse, both from the 
«“ Liberal” and Tory Press; but few men 
have ever retired from that high office, who 
justly deserved a higher character for the 
ability, the diligence, and the incorruptible 
integrity, with which its duties have been 
discharged, 


Sates or THE Duxe or Yorx’s Property. 


The third Sale of the Duke of York's 
effects, by Mr. Christie, took place March 
27—30. The property sold, consisted of 
jewellery, fire-arms, &c. 

A beautiful ink-stand silver-gilt, manufac- 
tured by Mr. Lewis, the cover formed of a 
figure of a bagpiper with his dog, and other 
animals, finely chased, sold, after much 
competition, for 172. 

A Coronation spoon, of curious design, 
and exquisite chasing, set with pearls, and 
imitations of coloured stones, obtained 23 gs. 





1827.] 

A female figure in a Court dress, finely 
chased, bearing a cup upon her head, the 
inside gilt, the drapery of the figure forming 
a drinking vessel—knocked down at 30s. an 
ounce. 

A pair of snuff or patch boxes, with com- 
bats of cavalry, in high relief, upon the lids, 
and other chasings. This lot fetched the 
high price of 2/. 5s. an ounce! It was 
originally purchased, we understand, from 
Mr. Lewis, by his late Royal Highness, at 
25s. per ounce. 

A magnificent gold seal, the handle com- 

osed of a bloek of lapis lazuli, with the 
Royal arms engraved upon a Brazil pink 
topaz, of unparalleled size and beauty, was 
purchased fur his Majesty, at 102 gs. 

An extremely curious massive gold ring, 
with the arms of Mary Queen of Scots, 
having also the monogram of Queen Mary, 
and the crown, engraved on the back of the 
gold setting—sold at 14 gs. 

A crystal cup, beautifully engraved with 
foliage, mounted upon a stem and foot of 
copper, covered with curious enamelling : 
underneath, with a coat of arn.s engraved, is 
the following inscription : — ‘ce petit 
reliquier a été restore par J. Pierre de Caen, 
Commandeur de Chevreu ;” within the cup 
is a gold coin of Louis XIII.—It brought 
51. 15s. 

A beautiful shield of semi-transparent 
buffalo’s hide, with a device and six bosses 
of silver gilt, and a cushion within, with sil- 
ver rings. It formerly belonged to Vizir 
Ali—sold for 6 gs. 

A most interesting oriental suit of ar- 
mour, formed of four plates of buffalo’s 
hide, covered with Arabic inscriptions in 
gold characters, connected by a thick 
quilting of black velvet ornamented with 
gilt studs, and lined with splendid furniture, 
was purchased by Dr. Meyrick. It was 
erroneously called Japanese, and obtained a 
price trifling in comparison with its curiosity. 

A lap-dog, formed of a pearl ; —the head, 
legs, and tail, of enamel, set with coloured 
stones, 16 gs. 

A silver-mounted double gun, by Boulet, 
which formerly belonged to the Emperor 
Napoleon, was knocked down to Mr. Bridge, 
believed for his Majesty, for the sum of 
100 gs. 

A single stone brilliant pin, the weight of 
the diamonds 18 grains, 135 gs. 

A brilliant clasp for a sword-belt, com- 
posed of two clusters of brilliants, each sur- 
rounded by a detached circle of the same, 
and with double diamond hook ; weight 10 
carats, 100 gs. 

A mahogany travelling dressing-case, 
with silver-yilt implements, containing a pot 
for hot water, with finely chased frieze, and 
a beautiful goblet, with a vast variety of 
splendid silver-gilt articles ; weight of silver, 
86 oz. 113 us. 

On the Sth day of April, was sold the 


Sale of the Duke of York's Bffects. 
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Duke’s “ Parisian furniture and porcelain,” 
a few drawings and miniatures, three cabi- 
nets of conchology, &c. 

A Dresden table-service, painted with 
bouquets and sprigs of flowers, was pur- 
chased for Lord Rolle, at 51 gs. 

On the 7th of April, his Royal Highness’s 
pictures were disposed of. 

The principal picture in the collection 
was the Infant Christ and St. John, by 
Leonardo da Vinci; the figures are repre- 
sented sitting on cushions beneath a canopy, 
embracing each other. It cost his Royal 
Highness 350 gs., and was sold to a gentlé- 
man named Johnson for 101 gs.—A very 
fine painting of groups of Bacchanals and 
Nymphs, some reposing, and others dancing, 
and Infant Bacchanals leading a Goat, exe~ 
cuted by W. Mieris, was sold for 101 g3.— 
An original whole-length Portrait of Earl 
Moira, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was pur- 
chased for his Majesty for 69 gs.—A Bor. 
trait of Mr. Pitt, by Huoppner, was pur- 
chased by a gentleman named Bayley, for 
70 gs.—A Repast Champétre, by Watteau, 
82 gs.—A Field of Battle after an Engage- 
ment, by Burgonone, was purchased for the 
King for 43 gs.—The Virgin, 74 gs.—Boats 
in o Calm, painted with transparent effect, 
by V. der Capella—was purchased for the 
King for 385 gs.—A View of the Horse 
Guards, with Soldiers Exercising, ‘was sold 
for 204 gs.—Henry VIII. small picture, by 
Holbein, was purchased for his Majesty for 
304 gs.—A small whole-length Portrait of 
King William, was purchased for the King 
for 12 gs.—Portrait of her Majesty Queen 
Anne proceeding in her State Coach to the 
House of Parliament, was purchased for the 
King for 61. 10s.—A View of the House of 
Lords, with a Portrait of her Majesty Queen 
Anne, with the Peers and other Personages 
assembled, in proper costume, was purchased 
for his Majesty for 25 gs.—A View of the 
Battle of the Boyne, was purchased for his 
Majesty for 17 gs.—An ancient View of St. 
James's Palace, the Pleasure-Garden, and 
Mall, was likewise purchased for his Majesty 
for 54 gs. 

The other pictures which were sold pro- 
duced equally good prices. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Burning Cliff—A very remarkable ap- 
pearance of nature, well deserving the atten- 
tion of the curious or the philosophic, may 
now be seen at a place called Ringstead, si- 
tuate on the shore opposite to Weymouth ; 
it is a volcano in miniature, and has appear- 
ed for more than a week, the rocks on the 
cliff, to the extent of some feet, exhibiting a 
smoking appearance, and on being stirred 
with a stick, which became charred, flames 
issued forth of sufficient maguitude to allow 
of the toasting of a piece of bread. So un- 
usual a sight has attracted a great number 
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of persons to the spot, though some of the 
neighbours state that the smoking appear- 
ance has been partially visible at intervals, 
for the last three years. On the shore un- 
derneath, a great ponderous stone, having 
the metallic appearance, is found, which is 
used for ships’ ballast, and is commonly 
called iron stone, having much the appear- 
ance of that metal. This phenomenon is no 
doubt the result of martial pyrites, a species 
of coal composed of sulphur and iron, which, 
becoming decomposed by the late rains, 
combustion (its natural characteristic) has 
taken place. The Dorset County Chronicle 
states, that on the 29th of March, smoke 
was observed to issue from four apertures, 
besides those already mentioned. On the 
31st a considerable quantity of the cliff fell 
into the crater: the smoke thus received a 
temporary check; but on the 3d inst. it 
burst forth with renewed vigour. Hutchins 
mentions a like smoking appearance of the 
cliffs at Charmouth, about three hundred 
years ago, and supposed from a similar cause 
as the above, pyrites being found on the 
rr Near the town of Wednesbury, in 

taffordshire, and Dudley, in Worcestershire 
(says Parkes) there are masses of coal on 
fire, which have been burning for ages, ow- 
ing probably to the decomposition of pyrites. 
We read also of a combustible ground of this 
kind near Baku, in Persia, where the follow- 
ers of Zoroaster perform their devotions. 
The carbonated hydrogen gas that arises 
from this ground is so abundant, that the 
ptiests have conducted it by hollow canes 
into one of their temples, where it burns 
continually, and is looked upon to be the sa- 
cred flame of universal power. 

March 23.—A trial, which had long pre- 
viously excited much public interest, on ac- 
count of the respeetability of the parties, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, came 
on.at the Lancaster Assizes. The three de- 
fendants, Edward-Gibbon, William, and Mrs. 
Wakefield, with Edward Thevenot, a French- 
man, were indicted for a conspiracy in un- 
lawfully carrying off Ellen Sem, (an 
heiress to considerable property,) and with 
causing the said Ellen to contract matrimony 
with Edward Gibbon Wakefield, against the 
consent of her father, &c. Witnesses were 
called to prove that the defendants, by stat- 
ing Miss f urner’s mother to be extremely ill, 
had induced the Misses Daulby, of Liver- 
pool, where she was at school, to suffer her 
to accompany Thevenot (representing him- 
self as the servant of a Dr. Armstrong) for 
the purpose of going home; that the two 
Wakefields met them at Manchester, and 
there Edward represented to Miss Turner 
that her father was ruined by the failure of 
banks, at the same time offering to advance 
ne “ relieve him - his embarrass- 
ments if she would marry him ; it a ed 
that before she would decide, she detived to 
see her father, which was agreed to, and 
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they proceeded to Carlisle, whete a letter 
was shewn her as from Mr. Grimsditch, the 
family solicitor, desiring her ‘‘to shew the 
same fortitude that her father had evinced 
on the occasion of his losses ;” that she was 
thus induced, under the influence of terror~ 
at the impending destruction of her family, 
to accompany Edward to Scotland, and in 
the hope of preserving them from ruin the 
marriage at Gretna took place. Mr. R. 
Turner and Mr, Crichley, two uncles of Miss 
Turner, and Mr. Grimsditch, proved follow - 
ing the parties to Calais, and bringing her 
home. Mrs. Wakefield was implicated in 
the conspiracy, by advancing money to her 
sons-in-law to carry their objects into ef- 
fect, and by gaining information as to the 
absence of Mr. Turner from bome.—When 
Miss Turner was called on to give her evi- 
dence, Mr. Scarlett objected, as she was 
*¢ legally the wife of one of the defendants ;”” 
but Mr. Baron Hallock decided that he 
should admit her evidence, even if this was 
a valid marriage, as there were cases where 
the evidence of wives against their husbands 
was admissible, and to reject her evidence 
here (said the Jearned Judge) would involve 
an incongruity, of which the law cannot cer- 
tainly admit: the young lady was then ex- 
amined, and proved the facts as stated; she 
admitted that she repeated her consent. to 
the marriage before several persons, and that 
she believed herself the lawful wife of Ed- 
ward-Gibbon Wakefield, till informed to the 
contrary by her uncles and Mr. Grimsditch 
at Calais.—For the defence, the principal 
reliance was, that by the law of Scotland the 
marriage was legal; and several witnesses 
were called to prove that Miss Turner ap- 
peared throughout the journey as a free 
agent, that she had acted from inclination, 
and had had no restraint put upon her— 
The trial lasted till eight in the evening, 
when Mr. Baron Hullock proceeded to charge 
the Jury. In adverting to the separate cases 
of these defendants, he thought the Jury 
could entertain little douvt of the guiJt of 
the two Wakefields; but the case as re- 
garded Mrs. Wakefield stood on a different 
ground, as she might not have known pre- 
cisely the arrangements and full intentions 
of all the other parties, when she advanced 
the money, and made the inquiries as to Mr, 
Turnér’s absence. His Lordship wes pro- 
ceeding to sum up the evidence in detail, 
when he was informed by the Jury that they 
had made up their minds upon the facts.— 
After a conference among Counsel, it was 
agreed to take a verdict of Not Guilty upon 
the third count of the indictment, which in- 
sinuated the use of force, there being no 
evidence to sustain that part of the charge. 
The Jury retired for twenty minutes, and 
returned with a verdict of Guilty against the 
three Wakefields. (Thevenot has absconded.) 


* The two male prisoners were then committed, 


to Laneaster gaol, to be brought up.for judg- 
ment on a future day. : 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—@— 


Gazetre Promotions. 

War-Office, March 26.—Staf. —Brevet- 
major J. Gurwood, 19th Foot, to be Dep. 
Adj.-Gen, to the Forces in the Windwardand 
Leeward Islands (with the rank of Lieut.-col.) 
—April 9. 45th Foot, Capt. J. Cole, to be 
Major.—5éth ditto, Major J. Peddie, to be 
Major.—Unattached: Major John Elliot 
Cairnes, 56th Foot, to be Lieut.-col of Inf. : 
R.W, St. John, Esq. to be Agent and Con- 
sul-gen. at Algiers ; ym sae Wulf, of 
the Artillery, to be Col.-Commandant. 

Whitehall, April17. His Royal Highness 
William Henry, Duke of Clarence, to be 
High Admiral of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Dominions thereunto belonging, 


Members returned to serve in’ Parliament. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed—Sir Francis Blake, 
Bart. vice Gladstone, whose election has 
been determined to be void. 
West Looe.—Sir C. Hulse, vice Buller, who 
has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 


Eccrestasticat PReFERMeNTS. 
Rev. W. Adamson, Kilkishem R. co. Clare. 
Rey. C. L. Band, Sheldon P. C. with Com- 
brawleigh R. Devon. 
Rev. A. oie. Edgcott R, Nerthampton. 
Rey. A. Beckwith, Collingham R. York. 
Rev. E, R, Benyon, Downham R. Essex. 
Rev. T. Bradburne, Toft R. with Caldecott 
Cambridge. 


V. annexed, eo, C i 


Rev. C. Hall, Routh R. York. 

Rev. C. Johnston, Feliskirk V. York. 

Rev. G. W. Jordan, Waterstock R. Oxon. 

Rev. M. Keating, Ventry R. co. Kerry, 
Treland 

Rev. J. Kempthorne, Wedmore V. co, Som. 

Rev. W. Lloyd, Lillingstone Lovell R. co, 
Oxford. 

Rev, M. Lowther, Maker R. York. 

Rev. A. M‘Laine, to the Parish of Ardna- 
murchan, Scotland. 

Rev. W. Mayd, Wethersfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Montagu, South Pickenham R, 
Norfolk. 

Rev, C. Musgrove, Halifax V. co. York. 

Rev. H. J. Ridley, Kirby Underdale R. co. 
York. 

Rev. W. H. Roberts, Clewer R. co. Berks. 

Rev. P. Saumarez, Great Easton R. Essex, 

Rev. T. Shepherd, Cruxeaston R. Hants. 

Rey. C. R. qmnith, Withiel-Florey P.C. co, 
Somerset. 

Rev. T. Stacey, Gelligaer R. Glamorgansh. 

Rev. G. F. Tavel, Great Fakenham R, 
Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Westropp, Bruree V. co, Limerick. 

Rev. W. B, Winning, Keyshoe V. Bedfordsh, 


Cuarxains, 
Rev S. Burder, Chaplain to the Earl of 
Bridgewater. 
Rev. E. Burton, Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Oxford. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


March 11. At Lebeck Home, Hotwells, 
eo. Glouc. the wife of Daniel Farley, of 
Montreal, esq. a son, 12, In London, the 
wife of the Rev. Francis North, a son and 
heir———14. At Woodleigh Parsonage, the 
wife of the Rev. R. Edmunds, a dau-—~ 
19. The wife of Robert P. Tyrwhitt, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, a son,— 2. At his 
house, Hyde-park-corner, the lady of Sir 
Edmund Aatrobus, Bart. a dau. 24. The 
wife of 4 Edw. Purvis, a dau. At 
Chertsey, the wife of Capt. Dixie, R.N. a 
son.-—25. At the Reetory, Baxted, the 
wife of the Rev. A.C, Lawrence, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Peter Hesketh, esq. of 
Rossall Hall, Lancashire, ~o omgmam am 
rence, the lady of Sir Hedworth Williamson, 

ason and heir.——27. At Livermere, 


Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. Nat. Colville, 
a dau. 29. At Etton, the wife of the 
Rev. S. Creyke, a dau. In Mansfield-st. 
London, the Right Hon. Lady Petre, a son. 
——30. At Mrs, Gapper’s, College-green, 
Bristol, the wife of Capt. Edmund @apper, 
R. A. a dau.—— Lately. At Southampton, 
the wife of Capt. Fi N, 
a@ son. 

April. In Gower-street, the wife of John 
Patteson, esq. barrister at law, a son. 
3. The wife of the Rev. John Davison, 
Preb. of Worcester and St. Paul’s, a dau. 
——4. At Campsall Park, near Ferrybridge, 
co. York, Lady Radcliffe, a dau.——5s. At 
Sneed Park, - 4 wife of Thos. Daniel, oy 
jun. a dau.——11. At G. Byng’s, esq. M.P. 

t. James’s-sq, the Lady J. Thynne, # son. 


. J. Thomas, 


aamtQpwon 
MARRIAGES. 


_Oct. 10, 1826. At Hertford, the Rev. Rob. 
Ridsdale, Rector of Knockin, co. Salop, and 
Viest of Kerdford in Sussex, to Audrey 
Harriet, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. Lord 
John Townshend, of Balls Park, Herts—— 
%. At Poonah, Robert J. Luard, esq. Bom- 

Gent. Mag, April, 1827. 


“the 


bay service, to Mary Anne, dau. of Major- 
gen. Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B. 

Feb. 22, 1827. At Malta, Lieut.-gen. St. 
Vincent Whitmore, to Isabella Maxwell, el- 
dest day. of Sir John Stoddart, President of 
igh Court of Appeal, and Judge of the 


Vice i Court, Malta. 
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March 8. At Friern Barnet, Geo. Raw- 
linson, esq. Doughty-st. to Eliza Hall, niece 
of Wm Morgan, esq. of Colney Hatch, 

5. At Fareham, John Theoph. Kelsall, esq. 
R. N. to Eliz. Ann, dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. Stephens. 6. At Leyton, Essex, 
Menedict John, eldest son of B. J. Angell, 
sq. of Romsey House, Wilts, to Emma, 
second dau. of John Gore, esq. of Etloe 
House, Essex. 13. J. Dauncey, esq. to 
Lucy, third da. of J. Harvey Thurs':y, esq. 
of Abingdon Abbey, co. North’ton. At 
Streatham Castle, A. Macduff Baxter, esq. 
Attorney-general N.S: Wales, to Maria del 
Rosario Gordon, only dau. of the late Robert 
Gordon, esq. of Xeres de la Frontera. 
17. At Jersey, G. Hans Blake, esq. R.N. to 
Harriette, second dau. of the late Wm. Leake, 
esq. and gd.-da. of the late Rear-Adm. Isaac 
Vaillant. W. Willson Yeates, esq. Dep. 
Assist. Comm.-Gen. to Miss Knight, of Up. 
Harley-st. only dau. of the late Jos. Knight, 
esq. 17. At Langtoft, near Driffield, 
Hudson Brown, esq. of Bridlington, to Miss 
Lamplough, dau. of B. Lamplough, of Lang- 
toft House, co. York. 19, Capt. W. R. 
Best, to Frances, second dau. of T. Sibley, 
esq. of Luton, Bedfords. At Canterbury 
cathedral, Lieut. A. Warlock, 69th Reg. to 
Harriett, third dau. of Capt. N.H. Hol- 
worthy, R.N. 20. At Dagenham, in 
Essex, Henry Shaw Lefevre, esq. to Helen, 
fourth dau. of late Gen. Le Marchant. 
24. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, J. Shelley, esq. 
son of Sir Tim. Shelley, Bart. of Field-place, 
Sussex, to Eliz. eldest dau. of Chas. Brown, 
esq. of Kilna-court, Ireland. At Don- 
caster, the Rev. Jas. Dransfield, to Eliza 
Robinson, eldest dau. of Mr. Alderm. Shear- 
down. 27. At Preston, Paris Dick, esq. 
M. D. of Clifton, son of Gen. G. Dick, to 
Jane, widow of T. Monkhouse, esq. and dau. 
of S. Horrocks, esq. of Lark-hill, Preston. 
——At Weston-super-Mare, Som. Edward 
Bernard, esq. to Caroline Eloisa, dau. of the 
late R. Bowen, Esq. and grand-dau. of the 
late Major-gen. Grizell, of Jamaica. At 
Lower Tooting, Surrey, Rev. Thos. Pitman, 
of Brightwell, Oxfordsh. to Fanny Jane, 
third dau. of Jas. Bird, esq. of Lower Toot- 
ing. At St. Mary’s, Stoke, Ipswich, 
Capt. Chas. Steward, of the Lord Lowther, 
E.1.C. to Harriet, eldest dau. of A. H. 
Steward, esq. of Stoke Park. At Clewer, 
Berks, the Hon. and Rev. Edward Moore, 
brother to the Earl of Mount Cashel, to the 
Hon. Matilda Trefusis, sister to Lord Clin- 
ton. 28. AtShoreditch, the Rev. W.E. L. 
Faulkener, Rector of St. John’s, Clerken- 
well, to Mary Ann, youngest dau. of the late 
John Crawford, Esq. of Hoxton, Middlesex. 
—— 29. At Hackney, Wm. Clark Boyd, esq. 
to Mary, eldest dau. of W. Steinmetz, esq. 
of Upper Homertoi.——31. At the dowager 
Lady De Clifford's, South Audley-st. Edw. 
Eustace Hill, esq. to Lady Georgiana Keppel, 
dau. of the Earl of Albemarle, ~ i 


Rirths.—Murriages. 


{April, 


Geo. Fothergill, esq. only son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Fothergill, Rector of Drewsteignton, 
Devon, and Twiverton, Somerset, to Lydia, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. Hole, Woolfar- 
disworthy, Devon. At Clifton, Alfred 
George Kerr, esq. youngest son of the late 
Lieut.-gen. James Kerr, E.LC., to Frances, 
dau. of the late T. Freeman, esq. E.1.C. 
gd.-d. of late Hon. and Rev. Hamilton Caffe. 

Lately. At Southampton, Rich. Wood- 
ward, esq. Bengal service, to Lucy, eldest 
dau. of Major-gen. Gubbins. At Ham- 
bledon, Edw. Hale, esq. to Caroline, dau. of 
Rear-Adm. Downham. At Warblington, 
Hants, John Evans, esq. of Gray’s-Inn, to 
Miss Frances Knight, niece of John Smith 
Lane, esq. 

April 3, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Lieut.-Col. Macdonald, late of the 19th Reg. 
to Emma, only dau. of G. Varnham, esq. of 
Wilton-pla.—— 3. At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, T. Waldron Horobuckle, President and 
Tutor of St. John’s Coll. Cam. to Eliz. only 
dau. of Robert Whincop, esq. of Lynn. 

4. At Portsmouth, Capt. Fred. Jas. George 
Mathews, to Augusta Martin, dau. of Tho. 
Mottley, esq. of the Customs. 5. AtSt. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. G. Henry 
Curtois, Rector of East Barkwith, co. Linc. 
to Susannah, eldest dau. of late John Tebbs, 
esq. of Bolton-st. At Hackney, William 
Westbrook Burton, esq. barrister at law, to 
Margaret, dau. of Leny Smith, esq. of Ho- 
merton, At St. James’s, Sir W. Salton- 
stall Wiseman, Bart. Post-Capt. R.N. to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Rev. G. Davies, 
Rector of Cranfield, Bedfordshire. At 
Christ’s church, Sculcoates, the Rev. Chas. 
Dodgson, son of the late Capt. Dodgson, 
4th Drag. Guards, to Frances Jane, second 
dau. of C. Lutwidge, esq. collector of the 
Customs. At Clifton, the Rev. Hen 

Mair, to Eliz. Matravers, eldest dau. of T. 
White, esq. At Wixoe, Suffolk, the Rev. 
W. Mayd, Vicar of Ewell, Surrey, to Emily 
Matilda, eldest dau. of J.R. Jardine, esq. 
— At Islington, John Cleveland Green, 
esq. of Highbury Park, to Eliz. Umfreville, 
only dau. of late Jas. Janson, esq. Darling- 
ton, Durham. 6. At St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, M. P. Wiltens Andrée, esq. of Su- 
rinam, to Martha Maria, only dau. of Geo. 
Emery, esq. of the Grange, Banwell, Som. 

April7. At Mitcham, Ed. Geo. Barnard, 
esq. of Deptford-green, Kent, to Eliza, dau. 
of Thomas Millward, esq. of Ravensbury- 
House, Mitcham. At St. Mary's, Mary- 
lebone, Capt. John Gray, 33d Reg. to Mary, 
third dau. of the late Wm. Crutchley, esq. 

10. At Manchester, Thos. Cave Browne 
Cave, esq. third son of Sir Wm. Cave B. 
Cave, to Anne, eldest da. of J. Walker, esq. 
of Broomhouse, Levenshulme, Lancashire. 

At Stoke Damerel, Harry, only son of 
John Tonkin, esq. of Pamfleet, Devon, to 
Caroline, eldest dau. of late Rev. Robert 
Serrell Wood, of Osmington, Dorset. 
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OBITUARY. 
—@— 


Empress OF THR Brazizs. 

Early in December, at Rio de Janeiro, 
her Majesty Leopoldina Carolina, Em- 
preas of the Berazils. 

She was born Jan. 22,1797, the second 
daughter of Francis the Second, the pre- 
sent Emperor of Austiia, by his second 
Empress, Maria Theresa, daughter of 
Ferdinand the Fourth, King of Sweden. 
She lost her mother in 1607, and was 
married May 13th, 1817; to Pedro d’Al- 
cantara, then Prince Royal of Portugal, 
and declared in 1822 Emperor of the 
Brazils. She gave birth, April 4, 1819, 
to Maria da Gloria, the present Queen 
of Portugal, who acceded to that throne 
on the abdication of her father, May 2, 
1826 ; and tothree other children, The 
Empress died in childbed. 


Sir J. Lister-Kayr, Bart. 

Feb. 28. At Denby Grange, near 
Wakefield, after a short but very severe 
illness, aged 64, Sir John Lister-Kaye, 
Bart. 

This family was first honoured with 
a Baronetcy in 1641, which expired in 
the person of Sir Richard Lister-Kaye, 
D.D. Dean of Lincoln, the sixth who en- 
joyed it, in 1809. The Baronet now de- 
ceased, having been appointed sole heir 
to the estates of Lister and Kaye, under 
the will of Sir John Lister-Kaye, elder 
brother of the Dean, was advanced to 
the dignity which the family had enjoyed 
throngh so many generations, Dec. 28th, 
1812, 

He married .at Bowden, in Cheshire, 
Oct. 18th, 1800, Lady Amelia Grey, sixth 
daughter of George-Harry, late Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington, and sister to 
the present Peer. By this lady be had 
four sons and seven daughters: Jobu- 
Lister, born in 1201, who has succeed- 
ed to the tide; Amelia-Mary; George- 
Lister; Arthur-Lister ; Sophia (who died 
young); Sophia- Charlotte; Louisa ; 
Henrietta; Maria; Henry-Lister; and 
Georgiana. 

ApmiraL MARKRAM. 

Feb. 13. At Naples, John Markham, 
Esq. Admiral of the Blue, and late M.P. 
for Portsmouth. 

This officer was a younger son of the 
late venerable and learned Abp, Mark- 
ham. He was educated at Westminster 
School, while his father presided over 
that institution ; and entered the service 
at an early age. He obtained the rank 
of Post-Captain Jan. 3, 1723, and in the 


following year commanded the Sphinx of 
24 guns, on the Mediteranean station. 
At the commencement of the war with 
the French republic, be was appointed to 
the Blonde frigate, and served in her 
during the West India campaign. On 
his return from the Leeward Islands he 
cruized sometime in the chaunel, and 
then removed into the Hannibal of 74 
guns, in which ship he joined the squa- 
dron on the Jamaica station, where he 
captured la Gentille, a French frigate of 
40 guns, and several privaterrs. 

On the 17th Nov. 1796, Capt. Mark- 
ham married the Hon. Maria Rice, third 
aud youngest daughter of George Rice, 
Esq. and Cecil, late Baroness Dynevor, 
and sister to the present Lord Dynevor. 
By that lady he had several children, and 
Mrs. Markham died in childbed Dec, 22, 
1810. (See vol. Lxxx. ii. 666.) 

In 1798 we find Capt. Markham com- 
manding the Centaur, 74, on the coast of 
Ireland, under the orders of Commodore 
Duckworth, whom, towards the latter 
end of that year, he accompanied to the 
Mediterranean, and assisted at the reduc- 
tion of Minorca. 

Early in 1799, the deceased was en- 
trusted by bis friend Earl St. Vincent 
with the command of a flying squadron, 
with which he attacked the town of 
Cambrelles, on the coast of Catalonia; 
and, afier driving the Spaniards from 
their battery, landed a party of men un- 
der Lieut. Grossett, who dismounted the 
guus, burnt five settees, and took five 
others laden with staves, wine, and wheat. 
Abvut the same period the Centaur cap- 
tured la Vierga de Rosario of 14 guns, 
and 90 men. i 

On the 16th March, the Centaur, in 
company with the Cormorant, drove El 
Guadaloupe, Spanish frigate of 40 guns, 
on shore near Cape Oropesa, where she 
was totally wrecked. In the montb of 
June following, the squadron under Capt. 
Markham captured the following French 
men of war, on their return to Toulon 
from the coast of Syria: la Junon, bear- 
ing the flag of Rear-Admiral Perée, 
mounting 40 guns, 400 men ; l’Alceste, 
36 guns, 300 men; le Courageux, 22 guns, 
300 men; laSalamine, 18, and l’Alerte, 
14 guns, each carrying 120 men, 

The Centaur returned to England soon 
after the above capture, and Capt. Mark- 
ham continued to command her until 
the early part of 1801, when he was 
nominated one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, and at the ge- 
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neral election in the same year, was 
chosen M.P. for Portsmouth, In the same 
year, Dec, 13th, he brought in a Bill for 
appointing Commissioners toinquire into 
the abuses, frauds, and irregularities 
practised in several of the Naval Depart- 
ments, and in the business of prize agents, 
&c. During the pregress of the above 
Bill through its usual stages, it encoun- 
tered much opposition ; however, it final- 
ly passed both Houses, and received the 
Royal Assent on the 29th of the same 
month. 

In 1804, when Earl St. Vincent left the 
Admiralty, ourofficer accompanied that 
Nobleman in his retirement. He was 
advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
April 23, in the same year; and on the 
change of ministry occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Pitt, in 1806, he became a 
Commissioner of the new Board of Ad- 
miralty, under Mr.T.Grenville, but again 
retired from office with his friends in 

With the exception of the short in- 
terval that ensued between the general 
election in 1818, and the dissolution of 
Parliament occasioned by the demise of 
his late Majesty, in 1820, Admiral Mark- 
ham continued to represent the borough 
of Portsmouth till the dissblution ia 1826. 
His promotion to the rank of Admiral of 
the Blue took place Aug. 12, 1819. 

AomiraL DILKes. 

Feb. 25. At his house in Exeter, aged 
62, John Dilkes, esq. Admiral of the 
Blue, 

This officer was made a commander 
‘during the war with our trans-Atlantic 
‘colonies ; subsequently to which, in con- 
sequence of some temporary disgust, he 
entered into the Portuguese service, and 
obtained the rank of Rear-Admiral ; 
but, brighter prospects opening, he re- 
turned to that of his native country, and 
became a Post Captain, Sept. 21, 1790. 

In 1795, Captain Dilkes commanded 
the Madras of 54 guns, stationed in the 
North Sea. He afterwards proceeded to 
the West Indies, and was present at the 
reduction of St. Lucia, by the forces un- 
der Sir Hugh Christian and Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. The Madras continued 
about two years on the Leeward Island 
station, and on her arrival in England, 
was again ordered to join the North Sea 
fleet. About the latter end of 1799, 
Captain Dilkes sailed with the trade for 
the Cape of Good Hope and the East 
Indies; and in the spring of 1801, we 
find him commanding the Raisonable of 
64 guns, in the expedition against Copen- 
hagen, under Sir Hyde Parker. On the 
renewal of the war in 1803, he was ap- 
pointed to the Salvador de} Mundo, bear- 


Osiruary.—Admiral Dilkes —General Twiss. 


(April, 


ing the flag of the Port Admiral at 
Plymouth, where he continued uutil 
autumn of the following year, when he 
was nominated Resident Commissioner 
at Jamaica, which we believe to have 
been his last public employment. 

He was appointed to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, April 28, 1808 ; Vice-Admiral, 
August 18, 1812 ; Admiral of the Blue, 
May 27, 1825. 

Admiral Dilkes married in 1804, a 
daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Ep- 
worth, and sister to the present Farmery 
Predain Epworth, esq. Capt. R.N, 

GENERAL Twiss. 

March 14. At Harden Grange, York- 
shire, aged 82, General William Twiss, 
Colonel Commandant of the Royal 
Engineers. 

This officer entered the military de- 
partment of the Ordnance, in July 1760; 
he obtained a commission in the corps 
of Engineers in November 1763; and 
was promoted to a lieutenancy in April 
1771. From 1762 to 1771 he did duty 
as an Engineer in the garrison at Gibral- 
tar, and from 1772 to the end of 177 
was employed on the new fortifications 
constructing for the defence of the dock- 
yard at Portsmouth. Early in 1776 he 
embarked with Gen. Burgoyne, and the 
army he commanded, for Canada, and 
landed at Quebec in June, when he was 
nominated Aide-de-camp to Major-Gen. 
Phillips. He was with the army. in pur- 
suing the Americans up the river St. 
Lawrence, and was in the affair at the 
Three Rivers on the 8th of June, and 
proceeded with the army untilthe Ame- 
ticans were driven out of Canada, and 
embarked in their fleet and boats on 
Lake Champlain in July. He was then 
appointed by Sir Guy Carleton, the Com- 
mander in-chief, to be Comptroller of 
Works, and to superintend the construc- 
tion of a fleet for Lake Champlain, with 
gun-boats and batteaux, for conveying 
the army over the lake, and with the 
able assistance of the naval department, 
over which the late Admiral Sehank was 
made Commissioner, they began in 
the middle of July the necessary pre- 
parations for so arduous an undertaking, 
and at a time that Government had 
neither vessel nor boat on Lake Champ- 
lain, nor the smallest building for bar- 
racks, store-houses, or work-shops. 
Notwithstanding all which, a numerous 
fleet was constructed, which fought and 
defeated the enemy at Valeour Island 
on the 1ith and 12th of October, and 
obtained the naval superiority dering 
the whole war. Hethen proceeded with 
the army to Crown Point, and with it 
returned and wintered in Canada. 
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In the spring of 1777 he was appointed 
Commanding Engineer under Gen. Bur- 
goyue; andin July was with the army 
at the investment of Ticonderoga, where 
the Americans had employed many 
thousand men, during eight months, in 
fortifying Mount Independence; but, 
from the position which the army took, 
these works were immediately aban- 
doned. He served with the army the 
whole of the campaign, and was present 
at all the general actions, and was in- 
eluded in the convention of Saratoga, 
but was, with other officers, exchanged 
afew days afterwards, and returned to 
Ticonderoga, when he assisted in the 
evacuation uf that port in November, 
1777. 

In 1778, he was sent by Gen. Sir F. 
Haldimand to Lake Ontario, to form a 
naval establishment on the east side of 
that lake; and in December that year 
he was promoted to the rank of Captain. 
He was afterwards employed in different 
parts of Canada as Commanding En- 
gineer, until the peace in 1783, when he 
obtained leave to return to England. 

In 1785 he was employed as Secretary 
to the Board of Land and Sea Officers 
appeinted under the King’s sign manual, 
to report upun the defences of the dock- 
yards at Portsmouth and Plymouth. 
From 1785 to 1792 he was employed as 
an engineer at Portsmouth, where many 
new works were being constructed, par- 
ticularly Camberland Fort, at the en- 
trance of Langston Harbour. In June, 
1794, he obtained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, and in the same year he was 
appointed Lieut..Governor of the Royal 
Academy at Woolwich, which station he 
held until he succeeded to be Colonel- 
Commandant of Royal Engineers in 
1810, when, by the rules of the service, 
he was removed. During this period, 
however, he was empluyed on various 
services. Between 1792 and 1799, he 
was engaged in augmenting the defences 
un the coasts of Kent and Sussex, parti- 
eularly at Dover Castle. In 1799, upon 
Col. Hay, of the Engineers, being killed 
in Holland, be was sent as commanding 
Royal Engineer, under the late Duke of 
York, and remained there till the evacu- 
ation of that country was completed. In 
1800 he was sent to visit the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey. In 1803 he was 
ordered to make the tour of Ireland, and 
report respecting its defences. In 1803 

was again sent to the coasts of Kent 
and Sussex; and in 1805 was directed 
to carry into execution the system of 
detached redoubts and towers which Go- 
vernment had adopted for the defence of 
that sea-coast, and was finished about 
the year 1809: he was also one of the 
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engineers sent th report how far the 
same system was applicable to the east- 
ern coast. In 1810, afier an active ser- 
vice of fifty years, be obtained leave to 
remain unemployed, and retired into the 
country. He bad been appointed Bri- 
gadier-General in 1804; and Major-Ge- 
neral in 1805 ; and he acquired the rank 
of Lieut.-General in 1812; and General, 
1825. 
Ligut.-CoLtonen RADCLIFFE. 

Feb. 24. In Counaught-square, aged 
53, Lieur.-Colonel Charies-Edward Rad- 
cliffe, Major of Brigade to the cavalry in 
Great Britain. 

This distinguished officer was appoint- 
ed Adjutant of the first Dragoons, June 
25, 1796 ; Cornet, April 12, 17993 Lieu- 
tenant, May 4, 1800 ; and Captain, Dec. 
1, 1804. He served under the Duke of 
York in Flanders, and in Sept. 1809, he 
embarked with bis regiment for the 
Peninsula. On taking the fleld in the 
ensuing spring, he was selected by Lord 
Hill to eceupy with bis troop.a post of 
some difficuhty and hazard, near Elvas ; 
and thence to make a reconnoisance 
across the Guadiana; and he was subse- 
quently employed on similar duties ander 
the Quarter-master-general of the army. 
In June 1810, he was appointed Major of 
Brigade to the brigade furmed of the 
Royals and 14th Dragoons, under Major- 
General Slade, in which situation he 
continued during the campaigns in Spain, 
to the battle of Toulouse inclusive, 
without a day’s absence, except on two 
occasions of dangerous attacks of fever, 
brought on by the fatigue incident to 
the duties of bis situation. After the 
battle of Toulouse, he was appointed 
Assistant-adjutant-general tothe cavalry, 
and in that situation he accompanied it 
on the march through Franee, and at- 
tended the reviews of the several bri- 
gades and regiments before his present 
Majesty, on their return to England. 
During bis services in the Peninsula, he 
was present at the battles of Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, the 
blockade of Pampluna, and the attack 
of Bayonne, besides numerous engage- 
ments of minor note, in which the 
cavalry was concerned; and he acted 
twice as Deputy Judge-advocate to Gene- 
ral Courts Martialin the cavalry. While 
serving with his corps, he submitted to 
its commander the result of his observa- 
tion and experience on the use of the 
sword in the hand of the heavy caval 
soldier, urging the necessity of the appli- 
cation of the point as much more effici- 
ent than any cut however powerfully 
given: and under his direction give in- 
struction to the men in the thrasts 
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quarte and tierce; he bad afterwards the 
satisfaction to see this idea taken up and 
enforced by the highest cavalry authori- 
ties; and the tremendons execution of 
this arm so applied at Waterloo, fully 
justified the adoption of the principle. 
He published a small work on the sub- 
ject. 

, He received the brevet of Major, 
June 4, 1814. The staff of the army in 
France ceased Sept. 24th following, and 
on the 25th of the same month, Sir H. 
Fane was appointed inspector of cavairy, 
and this officer was named his Brigade- 
major. 

On the renewal of the war in 1815, 
Major Radcliffe’s regiment was ordered 
to France; he therefore gave up his 
staff appointment, and accompanied it. 
On the 17th June, bis troop formed the 
rear-guard of the column under the 
command of the late Sir Wm. Ponsonby, 
and covered its retreat from near 
Genappe, to its position. It was singly 
opposed to two squadrons of chasseurs 
a cheval, and some light infantry; its 
conduct was highly approved, and our 
officer received the thanks of the Major- 
General for the manner in which he 
conducted it. 

At the immortal field of Waterloo 
the deceased received a severe wound 
from a musket-ball, which lodged in his 
knee, and the constant pain and irrita- 
tien of which, as it could not be extract- 
ed, led to the premature conclusion of 
his life, His brevet of Lieut.-Colonel 
took. date from the day, and on his re- 
turn home be was appointed a Brigade- 
major on the Home Staff. So entirely 
was his mind devoted to his profession, 
that almost the last words he spoke 
(only two hours before bis death), in 
auswer to a question from his physicians 
as to bow be felt, were “I am retreat- 
ing, retreating, retreating ; 1 cannot ad- 
vance.” He was a sincere and ardent 
friend, a conscientious Christian, and a 
brave and good man. 

Lt.-Col. Radcliffe married Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Henry Crockett, 
esq. Of Shusions, in Staffordshire, and 
sister to the present geutleman of that 
name, resident at Little Onn Hall in the 
same county. This lady, by a lamenta- 
ble fatality, died on the same day in the 
week previous to her husband’s decease. 


Joun Smith, Eso. 

March 10. At his brothers’, Kelsey 
Park, Beckenham, of apoplexy, John 
Smith, esq. of Seagrove, in the Isle of 
Wight; for many years Pay-master of 
his Majesty’s Navy, and one of the Com- 
missioners of the Alienation Office. 

He was educated at Etun, where he 


highly distinguished himself by his ge- 
neral abilities and classical knowledge. 
He had the happiness early to attach 
himself to many and distinguished 
friends, who remained such to the pertod 
of his death. In conjunction with three 
of these, the Right Hon. George Can- 
ning; the Right Hon. John Hookbam 
Frere, and Robert Smith, esq. late Judge 
Advocate at Bengal, and with occasicnal 
assistance from other able colleagues, 
he, in 1786 and 1787, produced “ The 
Microcosm ;” his papers in which are 
marked A. His removal from Eton to 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1787, and 
the departure of the other contributors, 
for the same, or Sister University, put 
a period to the publication. 

Being intended for the bar, Mr. Smith, 
on leaving the University, for some time 
studied the law, under a then eminent 
special pleader, Mr. Giles, but disliking 
the profession, be, in 1793, entered the 
army, and in October of the same year 
was ordered with part of his regiment 
(the Queen’s own) on board the Royal 
George, Sir Alexander Hood, to act as 
Marines ; in which service he was pre- 
sent at the victory of the Ist of June 
1794, as well as the previous actions. 
In 1795, his regiment (the 14th, in which 
he was then Captain) formed part of the 
unfortunate expedition against the West 
India Islands, which was sent out under 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie ard Admiral 
Christian ; in all the disasters and at- 
tacks of which he was a sufferer and 
a sharer. 

In 1797 Mr. Smith left the army, 
and in May 1799 was elected M.P. for 
East Looe; but two months after he re- 
signed his seat, on being appointed Pust- 
master-general of Jamaica and the 
neighbouring Islands. He resided in 
the former Island, discbarging bis official 
duties, with benefit to every body except 
himself, until 1802 or 3, when he re- 
turned to England (owing to ill-health), 
and was shortly afterwards appointed by 
his early and steady friend, Mr. Canning 
(on Mr. C.’s accepting the Treasurership 
of the Navy) the Pay-master of the 
Navy, an office which he bas continued 
to hold, under all the since successive 
Treasurers, with the exception of the 
short interval, during which the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan was at the head of 
this department of our Naval affairs. 

Mr. Smith’s abilities, and his tried 
and proved integrity in this station, were 
felt, and acknowledged by all his supe- 
riors in office, Mr. Canning, the late Mr. 
Rose, and Mr. Robinson; and no loug 
time has elapsed since Mr. Huskisson, 
the present Treasurer of the Navy, paid 
in Parliament a must high and just eulo- 
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gium to him, in answer to some charges 
which were volunteered against him. 

In 1813, Mr. Smith published anony- 
mously, an Essay ou Architecture, en- 
titled ** Metrical Remarks on Modern 
Castles, and Cottages, and Architecture 
in. general ;” and in 1819, he produced 
an 8vv volume (with a Preface ‘on the 
structure and moral principles of the 
ancient Greek Tragedy,”’) entitled “* The 
House of Atreus and the House of 
Laius;” selected from the Greek Tra- 
gedians, and freely translated into 
English verse. He has left bebind him 
avery numerous collection of MSS. on 
various and widely differing subjects, 
some of which, especially those on Clas- 
sic Literature, will probably be published 
hereafter. Amiable and estimable in 
private. life, and equally so in all his 
public functions, he has been called to 
his Maker suddenly and awfully, leaving 
bebind him few who are his equals or 
superiors in every duty that devolves to 
our lot in our present state. 


Cc. W. Le Gevt, Eso. 

March 12. At St. Helier’s, in Jersey, 
aged 93, Charles William Le Geyt, esq. 
chief of the ancient ard distinguished 
family of that name. 

He was born May 12, 1733, the eldest 
son of Charles Le Geyt, esq., eldest son 
of Philip Le Geyt, esq., who fora long 
series of years filled the office of Attorney- 
general, and afterwards of Jurat and 
Lieutenant Bailly of Jersey, and who 
was the nephew and heir of the celebrated 
Philip Le Geyt, esq., also Lieutenant 
Bailly, and author of those commentaries 
on the laws and customs of that Island, 
which are reckoned a master piece on 
this subject,* and often acted upon as 
law before the Royal Court. The manu- 
Scripts of that great man have been kept 
by the family as a precious treasure, 
which the worthy gentleman whose death 
we now announce, carefully preserved. 

Charles William Le Geyt, esq. hap- 
pened to be at Bristol, when yet very 
young, at a time when a disturbance 
broke out at that city, and being natu- 





* Im saying this, it is not meant to 
depreciate those of the learned Lieute- 
ant Bailly Paingdestre, which bave also 
great merit, but as he was fifty-eight or 
fifty-nine years of age before he was 
elected Jurat and appvinted Lieuten- 
ant Bailly, and then took tu the law, it 
cannot be supposed that he could obtain 
so profound a knowledge of the laws and 
eustoms of the Island, as Mr. Le Geyt, 
who had studied them from his youth 
Spenenent the whole of his protracted 
ife, ‘ 
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rally of a brave and gallant disposition, 
he put himself at the head ofa band of 
volunteers, and succeeded in quelling 
the riot; for which service the Corpora- 
tion voted him their thanks and freedom. 
Finding, moreover, that he was martially 
inclined, they procured him a commis- 
sion of ensign in the army, in which be 
afterwards rose by purchase to the rank 
of captain in the 25th foot. He com- 
manded the grenadier company of that 
regiment, at the battle of Minden in 
1759, and much distinguished himself in 
the engagement. When in the prime of 
life, Captain Le Geyt was considered the 
must accomplished gentleman, and as 
such gave the ton, in the Island of Jersey. 
He was uniformly a strenuous supporter 
and defender of the liberties and franchises 
of his fellow citizens, and ready at all times 
to oppose any who would dare to infringe 
them. In the year 1772 or 1773, the 
States passed some Acts to raise certain 
duties upon such wines and liquors as 
were not included in the royal patent of 
King Charles IL, which caused great 
and genera} dissatisfaction, especially in 
the town of St. Helier. A memorial 
from the merchants and other inhabit- 
ants, to his Majesty in Council, was in 
consequence prepared, humbly praying 
that the execution of the said Acts might 
be prohibited. On this occasion Captain 
Le Geyt was considered, from bis zeal and 
devotion to the welfare to his country, 
his great abilities, and his interest with 
several members of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as the fittest person to support 
and prosecute the petition; and when 
applied to, he most readily and cordially 
yielded to his country’s call, and went to 
London, where he succeeded in obtaining 
the desired order to annul those oppres- 
sive Acts, and to direct them to be erased 
from the Records of the Island. On the 
news of this successful issue, Captain Le 
Geyt was hailed as the champion, pro- 
tector, and defender of his country’s 
rights; bonfires were made on the town- 
hill, on the sands, and in different other 
parts round the town; and the cry of 
** Vive Le Geyt,” “ Le Geyt for ever!” 
resounded everywhere throughont the 
country. During the party troubles, 
headed by the late Sir John Dumaresq, 
from 1779 to 1794 Mr. Le Geyt stedfastly 
supported the patriots of those days, and 
during the last struggle about elective 
franchise in 1811, he again adhered to, 
and stood up as the friend, the supporter, 
and defender of that franchise. He was 
truly a warm and loyal subject, sincerely 
attached to the British Constitution in 
Church and State, a tender husband, an 
affectionate father, and a most sincere 
friend. 
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T. W. Tarton, Eso. 

March?. At the house of bis sister, 
the widow of Sir Masterman Mark Sykes, 
Bart, in St. James’s-Place, aged 43, 
Thomas William Tatton, esq, of Withen- 
shaw, co. Chester. 

He was the second son of William 
Egerton, of Tatton and Withenshaw, 
esq. M.'P. for Cheshire from 1802 till 
his death in 1806, by bis second wife 
Mary, second daughter of Ricbard Wil- 
braham Bootle, of Latham in Lancashire, 
esq. The deceased was consequently 
younger brother to Wilbraham Egerton, 
ef Tatton Park, esq., the present Knight 
of the Shire for the County of Chester, 
and nephew to Edward Bootle Wil- 
brabam, esq. the present Baron for the 
Cinque Port of Dover. 

The family of Tatton, from which the 
late Mr. Egerton was paternally de- 
seended, being one of ancient repute 
among the gentry of Cheshire, he se- 
lected his second surviving son, the 
subject of the present notice, to repre- 
sent it at the family seat of Withenshaw. 
The latter, accordingly, by royal sign- 
manual, dated Jan. 9, 1806, re-assumed 
the name of Tatton, which had been 
resigned by his grandmother in 1780, 
on her acceding (after her husband’s 
decease) to the estates of her own family 
of Egerton. 

Mr. Tatton married, Oct. 20, 1807, 
Emma, third daughter of the Hon. John 
Grey (third son of Harry, fourth Earl 
of Stamford), and first cousin to the 
present Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
ton. By this lady he had issue, five 
daughters: Emma, Mary- Elizabeth, 
Henrietta, Frances, and Louisa; and a 
son, Thomas-William, born in 1816. 

Mr. Tatton served the office of High 
Sheriff of Cheshire in 1209. 

Wituiam Mirrorp, Eso. 

Feb. 10. At Exbury, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 83, William Mitford, esq. F.5.A. 
Professor of Ancient History to the Royal 
Academy, and Author of the History of 
Greece. 

This sound seholar, useful eitizen, and 
good man, was brother to Lord Redesdale, 
being the eldest son of John Mitford, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, by Philadelphia, 
daughter of Wm. Revely, of Newby in 
Yorkshire, esq., which lady was first cou- 
sin to Hugh, first Duke of Northumber- 
land. _He was born in London, Feb. 10, 
1743-4; and was educated at Cheam 
School in Surrey, underthe venerable and 
excellent William Gilpin, on whom he 
bestowed the living where he resided and 
died. From Cheam Mr. M. went to 
Queen's Coll. Oxford. He left the Univer- 
sity without taking a degree, and, enter- 
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ing the Middle Temple, commenced the 
study of the law; but his brother was 
the member of the -family that was des- 
tined to aequire eminence in that pro- 
fession, and Mr. Mitfurd early quitted it, 
on obtaining a commission in the Suuth- 
Hampshire Militia, in which he was after- 
ward Lt.-Colonel*. His father died in 
1761, when be succeeded to the family 
estate at Exbury, and May 18, 1766, he 
married Frances, daughter of James 
Molloy, esq. of Dublin, and, through ber 
maternal grandmother, second cousin to 
Henry, present Earl Bathurst. 

Mr. Mitford’s first publication ap- 
peared anonymously in 1774. It was 
** An Essay on the Harmony of Language, 
intended principally to illustrate that of 
the English Language.” It was much 
admired ; and Horne Tooke is stated to 
have frequently expressed a wish, that 
he had been its author. A second edition 
was published in 1804. 

The first volume of his History of 
Greece appeared in 1784, in quarto. The 
favourable manner in which it was re- 
ceived by the ablest and soundest critics, 
encouraged him to proceed. The seeond 
volume was published in 1790, the third 
in 1797, but the work was not com- 
pleted till 1810. It has been erroneously 
asserted, that Mr. Mitford spent a long 
time at Athens; but the fact is, that be 
never travelled beyond Naples. 

Whilst in the Militia, Mr. Mitford 
published a ‘* Treatise on the Military 
Force, and particularly the Militia of this 
kingdom ;"’ and, im 1791, when, as re- 
cently, the public mind was agitated on 
the grand national question, relative to 
the means of supplying the country with 
bread, he published another pamphlet, 
entitled, “‘ Considerations on the Opinion 
stated by the Lords of the Committee of 
Corn, in a representation to the King 
upon the Corn Laws, that Great Britain 
is unable to produce Corn sufficient for 
its own consumption,” &e, It was Mr. 
Mitford’s opinion, that it. was not only 
possible, but easy, for our Island to sup- 
ply a quantity of wheat sufficient for the 
use of its inbabitants. 

In 1796, Mr. Mitford, through the 
interest of the Duke of Northumberland, 
was returned to the House of Commons 
as Member for Beeralston, of which 
borough, his brother John (now Lord 
Redesdale) had been one of the repre- 
sentatives during the two preceding 

Parliaments. He did not deliver his 








* It has been remarked as a singular 
coincidence, that the author of the De- 
eline and Fal! of the Roman Empire was 
also a Militia offieer, being Captain in 
the Hampshire Grenadiers. 
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sentiments in the House on many sub- 
jects ; but he gained great credit by his 
exertions in’ uphelding the Militia sys- 
tem. On the proposition brought forward 
in 1798, by Mr. Secretary Dundas (the 
late Viseount Melville) for increasing 
the number of field-officers in the Mi- 
litia, Mr.Mitford opposed the measure 
in. its various stages, contending that 
the Militia should be governed by the 
Militia Laws, and not by those of the 
regular army; and entered into a brief 
history of the Militia in this Country, 
commenting on the salutary jealousy of 
a military despotism with which it was 
established. On subsequent occasions, 
Mr. Mitford always arrayed himself 
against any innovation of those princi- 
ples on which the Militia was originally 
founded. He sat in three Parliaments 
for Beeralston, from 1796 to 1806; and 
afterwards represented New Romuey 
from 1812 till 1812. 

In 1802 Mr. Mitford acquired a large 
addition to his property in the Revely 
estates in Yorkshire, belonging to his 
mother’s family. He continued, how- 
ever, to his death, to make Exbury in 
Hampshire his country residence, having 
only a year or two previously to the date 
last-mentioned, rebuilt his paternal 
mansion there. [It is situated on the 
shore between Lymington and South- 
ampton, nearly opposite Yarmouth in 
the Isle of Wight. The beauties of the 
place have been illustrated by the pen 
and peneil of the picturesque Gilpin. 
Mr. Mitford was appointed Verdurer of 
the New Forest in 1778. 

A few years since, Mr. Mitford pub- 
lished “ Observations on the History of 
Christianity ;” and last year be adver- 
tised a work on the Religions of the 
Autient World. 

Mr. Mitford bad six sons and a daugh- 
ter: William, a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Fusileers, who died in 1790 unmarried; 
Bertram, who died young; Henry, a 
Captain R. N., lost at sea in 1801, leav- 
ing a son, who died shortly after, and 
two daughters ; John, now a Commis- 
sioner of Bankrupts ; Bertram, an Irish 
Commissioner of Enquiry; Charles, who 
died young ; and Frances. 


Rev. Jonn Evans, LL.D. 

Jan. 25. At Islington, in his 60th 
year, the Rev. John Evans, LL.D. author 
of the “ Sketch of the Denominations 
of the Christian World,” and numerous 
other works. 

This voluminous and highly useful 
writer was born at Usk, in Monmouth- 
shire, Oct. 2, 1767, and traced his de- 
seent, through an almost unbroken line 
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of Baptist ministers, from a Thomas 
Evans, one of the ministers ejected by 
the Act of Uniformity. He acquired at 
Bristol the elementary parts of his edu- 
cation, and in November, 1783, became 
a student in the Bristol Baptist Academy, 
over which his relative Dr. C. Evans 
then presided as Theological Tutor. 
Having remained there some time, he 
went to Seotland in 1787, and passed 
three winters as a student at the College 
at Aberdeen, then adorned by the talents 
of Drs. Campbell and Gerard. A fourth 
winter was spent at the University of 
Edinburgh ; and having attained the de- 
gree of A.M., he returned from Scotland 
in June, 1791. Entertaining serious 
doubts respecting the truth of several of 
the Calvinistic doctrines, he in 1791 ac- 
cepted an invitation from the morning 
congregation of Generat Baptists at 
Worship Street in London, where, after 
officiating a few months, he was chosen 
pastor, and ordained May 31, 1792. This 
his first proved his only pastoral engage- 
ment, and, after thirty-five years of un- 
interrupted harmony, terminated buat 
with his existence. 

Dr. Evans's first publications were, 
“ An Address, designed to promote a 
revival among the General Baptists ;”” 
and “ Juvenile Pieces designed for Youth 
of both Sexes ;” both printed in 12mo, 
1793. 

The Sketch of the Denominations of 
the Christian World, by which the name 
of Dr. Evans, to adopt the words of the 
preacher of his funeral discourse, “ has 
become identified with the history of 
religious opinion,” first appeared in the 
beginning of 1795, in the form of a 
shilling pamphlet. The circumstances 
that gave rise to this production are cu- 
rious, and are narrated in the later edi- 
tions of the work. The rapid sale of 
the first impression called for a second 
edition in July of the same year, and 
during a period of about thirty years, 
fourteen successive editions, comprising 
in al! 100,000 copies, have been circu- 
lated: and a fifteenth edition, now in 
the course of publication, bad been com- 
pleted by the author immediately before 
his last illness. The book bas been 
translated into Welsh, and various con- 
tinental languages, and several editions 
have appeared in the United States of 
America. In his dedication of the four- 
teenth edition to bis friend the late Lord 
Erskine, the author, after noticing the 
extensive circulation of his work, thus 
aviverts to the impartiality by which it is 
so singularly distinguished, and to the 
incousiderable sum for whieb he parted 
with the copyright: “ Its impartiality 
has been the basis of its popularity. 
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That it is altogether free from religious 
bias the author does not aver—but he 
has strove to divest himself of prepos- 
session. The zealot has complained that 
in the perusal of the Sketch the opinions 
of the writer cannot be developed. This 
is a flattering though involuntary testi- 
mony to the accuracy of the work. Were 
vanity, my Lord, the object of the writer, 
it has been satiated; but a philosophy 
inferior to that of his Divine Master 
would have taught him to suppress so 
ignoble a passion, when desirous of in- 
forming and improving mankind. Were 
filthy lucre the end in view, then indeed 
he has been disappointed. Unfortu- 
nately, the author sold the copyright of 
the Sketch for ten pounds; but his 
friends have administered to him a ne- 
gative consolation, by reminding him that 
a similar sum was paid for the copyright 
of Watts’s Hymns, as well as of that 
gigantic product of human genius, Para- 
dise Lost.” 

In August, 1795, Dr. Evans married 
Mary, one of the daughters of the late 
Rev. John Wiche, for nearly half a cen- 
tury General Baptist Minister at Maid- 
stone, and the. friend and associate of 
Foster and Lardner. Of this union, 
productive to both parties of the most so- 
lid and lasting domestic happiness, three 
sons now live to cherish the remembrance 
and emulate the virtues of their father. 
Shortly after his marriage he opened a 
seminary, which, after conducting it first 
at Hoxton Square, and subsequently at 
Islington, with continued respectability 
and success for about thirty years, he 
ultimately relinquished in 1825, to enjoy 
that honourable leisure to which his pre- 
vious exertions had so justly entitled him. 

We shall now enumerate, as perfectly 
as we are able, Dr. Evans’s publications: 

A Sermon on the death of Drs. Sten- 
nett, Kippis, and Harris; with afew par- 
ticulars of their lives and writings. 8vo. 
1795. 

Sermon on the decease of the Rev. 
Charles Bulkeley, with a Sketch of his 
life, character, and writings. 8vo. 1797. 
(See vol. LXxvul, p. 589.) 

An Apology for Human Nature, by 
the late Charles Bulkeley, with a prefa- 
tory address, 12mo, 1797. 

An attempt to account for the infi- 
delity of the late Mr. Gibbon, founded 
on his own Memoirs, vo, 1797. 

Moral Reflections, suggested by a view 
of London from the Monument, 12mo. 
1798. 

An Essay on the Education of Youth, 
12mo, 1798, 6th ed. 18... 

An Epitome of Geography, 12mo. 
1801. @d ed. 1802, 

An Address to young people on the 
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necessity and importance of Religion, 
12mo, 180). 

Sermon on the Peace of Amiens, 8vo. 
1802. 

Sermon on the threatened invasion, 
entitled, ‘* The Duty of every Briton at 
this perilous Moment,” 8vo. 1803. (Re- 
viewed in Lxxtv. 534.) 

The Juvenile Tourist, or excursions 
through various parts of Great Britain, 
8vo. 1803. 

The unhappy effects of enthusiasm 
and superstition, a sermon, 8vo. 1804, 
(See vol. Lxxtv. 852.) 

The destruction of thé combined fleets 
of France and Spain, a sermon on the 
victory of Trafalgar, 8vo. 1805. 

Picture of Worthing, 12mo. 1805. (See 
vol. LXXV. 352; LXXxvill. i. 613.) 

The Poetic Garland, 12mo. 1806. 

The Parnassian Garland, or Beauties 
of Modérn Poetry, 24mo. 1807. 

Flowers of Poetry, 24mo. 

The Prosaic Garland, 24mo. 

A Sermon at the opening of a new 
place of worship, Cranbrook, 8vo. 1808. 

Sermon on behalf of the Lancasterian 
system of educating the poor, 8vo. 1808. 

An Address on the baptism of Isaac 
Littleton, a converted Jew, 8vo. 1808. 

A Letter to Robert Hawker, D.D. sug- 
gested by his defence of the London Fe- 
male Penitentiary, 8vo, 1809. 

A New Geographical Grammar, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1809. 

The Jubilee rendereda source of religi- 
ous improvement, a sermon, 8vo. 1809. 

An Address on the interment of Ste- 
phen Lowdell, Esq. 8vo. 1809. 

A Sermon on the death of the Princess 
Amelia, 8vo. 1810. 

Religious liberty the offspring of Chris- 
tianity, a Sermon on the rejection of 
Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, 8vo. 1811. 

The Christian Minister’s Retrospect, 
a Sermon preached at Worship Street, 
on the 20th anniversary of his Ministry, 
Nov. 3, 1811, 8vo. 

The Superior Glory of the second 
Temple, a Sermon preached at the open- 
ing of Salem Chapel, King’s Lynn, Jan. 
5, 1812. 8vo. 

Protestantism and Popery, illustrated 
in two letters from a Catholic Priest, 
with remarks, 8vo. 1812. 2d ed. 

A Sermon on the decease of J. Brent, 
Esq. 8vo. 1812. (See vol. Lxxt1.i. 44.) 

A Sermon on the decease of the Rev. 
Hugh Worthington, 8vo. 1813, (Ibid. 
ii, 455.) 

Complete religious liberty vindicated, 
in a letter respecting the petition for 
the abolition of all penal statutes in 
matters of religion, 8vo. 1813. 

A Sermon on the death of Thomas 
Mallett, Esq. merchant. 8vo. 1815. 
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An Excursion to Windsor; to which 
is added, a Journal of a Trip to Paris, 
by his son John EvansjJun. M.A. (Re- 
viewed in vol. LXXXviI. ii. 332—335). 

The Vanity of Human Expectations; 
Sermon on the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte (Vide ibid. p. 610). 

Memoirs of the Rev. William Richard, 
LL.D. including a Sketch of his charac- 
ter and writings; with an Appendix, 
containing some account of the Rev. 
Roger Williams, founder of the State of 
Rhode Island. 8vo, 1819. 

The Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, impregnable and imperishable, an 
Address occasioned by the trial of Car- 
lile. 8vo. 1819. (See vol. LXXxIx. ii. 54.) 

Death the inevitable lot of man; Re- 
flections on the decease of George the 
Third and the Duke of Kent. (See vol. 
XC. i. 344.) 

Recreation for the young and old; an 
Excursion to Brighton, a visit to Tun- 
bridge Wells, and a Trip to Southend, 
with an alphabetical list of all the Water- 
ing Places in the kingdom. 1821. 

Richmond and ‘its Vicinity; with a 
glance at Twickewham, Strawberry Hill, 
and Hampton Court. 12mo. 1824. (Re- 
viewed in vol, XcIVv. ii. 443.) 

Discourses on the Christian Temper, 
1824, 

Tracts, Sermons, and Funeral Ora- 
tions; published between 1795 & 1825, 
and Six New Discourses. 8vo. 1826. 
(Reviewed in vol. xcvi. i. 337—339.) 
This was accompanied by an excellent 
portrait of Dr. Evans, by Woodman. 

Some Papers on Death, by Mason, the 
author of “ Self-Knowledge.”” 12mo. 
1826. (Reviewed in vol. xcvi. ii. 439.) 

Dr. Evans’s character exhibited a rare 
assemblage of the nobler qualities that 
adorn humanity. His piety was without 
a tinge of bigotry, bis charity without the 
shadow of ostentation, He was manly, 
generous, and frank ; and his amiable 
virtues can be fully and adequately ap- 
preciated by those alone who were united 
to him by the ties of conjugal and filial 
affection. 





Dr. Joun Jones. 

Jan.10. InGreatCoram-st. Joho Jones, 
LL.D. M.R.S. &c., author of the English 
Lexicon and other works. 

This accomplished scholar was born at 
Landingate, in Carmartheoshire. His fa~ 
ther was a respectable farmer; and the 
son had been destined for agricultural pur- 
suits, till it was discovered that he had 
neither taste nor inclination for such occu- 
pations. From his earliest childhood he 
had evinced ao unusual predilection for 
books. It was his frequent practice, im- 
mediately after breakfast, to disappear 
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from the family circle, and retire to -the 
banks of a secladed rivuiet, about a mile 
from the house, aod there pursue his stu- 
dies till hunger compelled him to return. 
His memory was at this time remarkable 
fur its strength and tenacity, 

His father finding that it would be vain 
to attempt to consign him to the drudgery 
of the farm, resolved to educate him for the 
Christian ministry, About the age of four- 
teen or fifteen, he was sent to the Gram- 
tnar School at Brecon, then uader the care 
of the Rev. William Griffiths, where he 
remained three years, until the death of 
his father in 1735, 

About this period, his neighbour and 
relation Mr. David Jones, afterward the 
colleague of Dr. Priestley, and known in 
the controversy with Dr. Horsley as the 
** Welsh Freeholder,” was a student at the 
New College, Hackney. Through his re- 
commendation, the managers of that in- 
stitution admitted Mr. Jones a student on 
the foundation, Here he sooo acquired the 
friendship and patronage of the late cele- 
brated Dr. Abraham Rees, who then held 
the office of resident tutor. He remained 
at Hackney six years, and was a favourite 
pupil of the late Gilbert Wakefield. 

In 1792, the death of the learned and 
excellent Mr. Thomas Lloyd having created 
a vacancy in the office of classical and ma- 
thematical tutor in the Welsh academy at 
Swansea, Mr. Jones was appointed by the 
Presbyterian Board to be his successor.— 
After he had held this office about three 
years, some unhappy difference arose be- 
tween him and his colleague, in-which the 
students rashly embarked as partizans.— 
The Board, finding no prospect of an ami- 
cable adjustment, and not wishing to side 
with either party in a matter which was 
entirely personal, adopted the resolution 
of dismissing both tutors, and removing the 
institution to Carmarthen. On quitting 
Swansea, Mr. Jones settled at Plymouth 
Dock, as the pastor of the Unitarian con- 
gregation inthat place. He remained there 
two years, and then accepted an invita- 
tion to become thé minister of the Unitariau 
congregation at Halifax, in Yorkshire 
Here he resided for three years, joining to 
his ministerial labours the instruction of 
youth, an employment for which he was 
singularly well qualified by his high classi 
cal attainments, and the peculiar bent of 
his mind. From Halifax he removed his 
residence to London, where he continued 
till the end of his life. 

Not long after bis settlement in London, 
he married the only daughter of his friend 
and former tutor Dr. Rees. This lady 


died, without issue, in the year 1815. Io 
1817 he married Anna, the only daughter 
of the late George Dyer, esq. of Sawbridge- 
worth, who, with two children, survives him. 

After. his remova. to the metropolis, 
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Mr. Jones occasionally preached for his 
brethren, but never had the charge of a 
congregation, Under some momentary 
feeling of disgust, he destroyed all his 
manuscript sermons, and, from that time, 
never could be persuaded to appear in the 
pulpit. He still, however, adhered to his 
profession ; was a member of the Presby- 
terian body of London Dissenting Minis- 
ters, and, for some years, one of the cle- 
rical trustees of the estates and endowments 
of Dr. Daniel Williams. 

A few years ago, the University of Aber- 
deen conferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, and within a 
year or two of his death, he was elected 
2 fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 

Dr, Jones maintained a high reputation 
as a teacher of the classical languages, 
He superintended for a considerable time 
the education of the sons of the late 
distinguished lawyer and philanthropist, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, and to the last he 
had under his care some young persons 
of opulent families, But it must be ob- 
served, to the honour of Dr. Jones, that, 
while thus courted by the rich and noble, 
he was ever ready to afford encourage- 
ment and gratuitous instruction to young 
men in bumble circumstances, 

As an author, Dr. Jones acquired no 
small degree of celebrity. In the year 
1800, while resident at Halifax, he pub- 
lished his first work, in two volumes 8vo, 
under the title of “ A Developement of 
Remarkable Events, calculated to restore 
the Christian Religion to its original Pu- 
rity, and to repel the Objections of Un- 
believers.” His original design was to 
embody in these volumes all the facts 
which he meant to adduce to elucidate the 
meaning, and establish the credibility of 
the historical and epistolary writiogs of 
the New Testament. But his materials 
having unexpectedly accumulated as he 
advanced, he was able to carry on his 
plan no further than the end of the Acts 
of the Apostles. These volumes contain 
a vindication of the authenticity of the 
disputed passage ia Josephus; and the 
work is remarkable, as conveying the first 
intimation of the bypothesis, for which he 
was afterwards so greatiy distinguished, 
of Josephus and Philo being converts to 
the Christian faith. In 1801 followed a 
second part of this work, entitled “ The 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans analysed, 
from a Developement of those Circum- 
stances in the Roman Church by which it 
was occasioned,” Iu the former volumes 
the author had intimated his doubts as to 
the success of his undertaking; and he 
now became convinced that he had failed 
to excite interest in his speculations. He 


therefore discontinued the prosecution of 
his original plan, meaning, however, to 
resume the subject at a more advanced 
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period of life,—** Whea,” he writes, “the 
fashionable levity and scepticism of the 
times should, in some degree, subside, 
and the spirit of party give way to a 
rational inquiry and a zeal for the truth.” 
In 1808, Dr. Jones published “ Ilustra- 
tions of the four Gospels, founded om 
Circumstances peculiar to our Lord and 
his Evangelists ;” and in 1812, * Eecle- 
siastical Researches, or Philo and Josephus 
proved to be Historians and Apologists of 
Christ, of his Followers, and of his Gospel.’ 
The author here maintains at length, the 
hypothesis at which he bad only glanced 
in preceding publications. A sequel to 
this work was published in 18153, in which 
the author proposed to trace the origin of 
the introductory chapters iu Matthew and 
Luke’s Gospels from Josephus, and to de- 
duce the peculiar articles of the orthodox 
faith from the Guostics, who opposed the 
Gospel in the days of Christ aod his 
Apostles. 4 

Under the name of Essenus, Dr. Jones 
published, in 1819, a New Version of the 
first three Chapters of Genesis. The work 
was occasioned by Mr, Bellamy’s transla- 
tion that had then just appeared. 

In the following year, the appearance of 
numerous Deistical works induced Dr. 
Jones to print, in one volume, Svo, “A 
Series of important Facts, demonstrating 
the Truth of the Christian Religion, drawa 
from the Writings of its Friends and Ene- 
mies in the first and second Centuries.” 
Dr. Jones’s next publication was “* A Reply 
to two Deistical works, entitled, A New 
Trial of the Witnesses, &c., and Gamaliel 
Smith’s Not Paul bat Jesus.” In the title 
of this work he assumed the name of Ben 
David. His last publication of a theological 
character, which appeared in 1825, was 
entitled, “‘ Three Letters addressed to the 
Editor of the Quarterly Review, in which is 
demonstrated the Genuineness of the three 
Heavenly Witnesses, 1 John, v. 7, by Ben 
David.” 

Dr. Jones ranked deservedly high as a 
scholar and philologist, and his writings ou 
the classical languages are numerous. In 
1813 he published a short Latin Grammar 
for the use of schools, which was reprinted 
in 1816. In 1804 he published a Greek 
Grammar, on an improved plan, This work 
was repeatedly reprinted; but in the last 
year he re-modeiled and nearly re-wrote 
the work, and published it under the title 
of ** Etymologia Greca, or a Grammar of 
the Greek Language,” &c. The intention 
of the alterations in this edition, was to 
render the Grammar more generally useful 
to young learners. 

In 1812 Dr. Jones published “ A Latin 
avd English Vocabulary, on a simple, yet 
philosophical principle, for the Use of 
Schools.” This work he afterwards greatly 
improved, and re-published, in 1825, uuder 
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the title of ** Analogie Latinz, or a Deve- 
lopement of those Aualogies by which the 
Parts of Speech in Latin are derived from 
each other,” &c. 

Bat Dr, Jones’s great work on language, 
to which he had devoted a very large por- 
tion of his active life, and the best energies 
of his mind, was his Greek and English 
Lexicon, which appeared in 1823, in one 
volume octavo. The success of this work 
equalled his most sanguine wishes. A 
large impression was rapidly sold, It was 
not to be expected that a work of this 
nature and extent could be sent forth 
wholly free from defects, or that the author, 
whatever might be his learning and critical 
skill, should be able in every instance to 
secore the concurrence of scholars in his 
derivations and explanations ; but, though 
the work may possibly be liable to some 
objections, the author has executed his 
task in a manner highly creditable to his 
industry, his erudition, his taste, and criti- 
cal acumen. He has been rewarded by 
the approving verdict of some of the first 
scholars and critics of the age, and, among 
others, by the-late Dr. Parr. 

When the impression of this work was 
nearly sold, Dr. Jones printed another of 
a similar kind, but designed for a different 
class of persons. This he entitled “‘ The 
Tyro’sGreek and English Lexicon,” which 
is a very excellent and useful publication, 
Dr. Jones had intended to revise the first 
Lexicon, and tore-publish it at some future 
period ; but he had, however, at the time 
of his death made very little progress, and 
the author's copy remains nearly in the 
same state in which it was printed.—Not 
long afier the publication of the first Greek 
Lexicon, some severe animadversions in a 
critical journal, drew from Dr. Jones “* An 
Answer to a Pseudo-Criticism of the Greek- 
English Lexicon, which appeared in the 
Second Number of the Westminster Re- 
view,” 

Io the course of the last year Dr. Jones 
published an able pamphlet, entitled, “ An 
Exposure of the Hamiltonian System of 
Teaching Languages, in a Letteraddressed 
tothe Author of an Article recommending 
that System, in No. 67 of the Edinburgh 
Review.” 

Dr. Jones’s last work was entitled, ‘* An 
Explanation of the Greek Article, in Three 
Parts. 1; Analysis and Refutation of Dr. 
Middleton’s Theory. 2 An Analysis of 
Matthia’s Dissertation. $. An Applica- 
tion of the Article to obscure Passages of 
the New Testament.” This work was 
printed during the author’s life-time, but 
he died before it was published. 

The characteristics of Dr. Jones’s mind 
were an irrepressible ardour and enthu- 
siasm in the prosecution of whatever he 
undertook; great confidence in the cor- 

ectness of his own views, arising from a 
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conscientionsness of superior intellectual 
powers ; an utter disdain of the authority 
of great names when he failed to be con- 
vinced by their arguments ; a devoted at- 
tachment to truth, and a faithful adhe- 
rence to what he deemed such, united with 
a fearless disregard of personal conse- 
quences. He has left his liierary property 
in the charge of trustees, providing that 
his classical works should be re-printed 
under the editorial care of his nephew, 
Mr. James Chervet, of Croydon, who had 
been educated by him, and of whose clas- 
sical attainments and judgment he enter- 
tained a high opinion. 

Dr. Jones’s remains were interred in the 
burying ground of St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury. 


BenJsaMIn Strutt, Eso. 


Feb. 24. In High-street, Colchester, 
Benjamin Strutt, esq. in whose death 
the town and borough have sustained a 
loss not easily to be repaired. 

As Chamberlain to the borough, in 
particular, he has rendered it many im- 
portant services, and as an antiquary has 
deeply investigated its history and its 
rights. Whilst his extraordinary talents 
and multifarious information command- 
ed the respect of the rich, his benevo- 
lence secured him the love of the poor, 
of whom his principles invariably ren- 
dered bim the general adviser and stead- 
fast friend. Had he coveted wealth or 
power, the avenues to both lay open be- 
fore him, for the grasp of his mind was 
capacious enough to have enabled him to 
become one of the most influential pub- 
lic characters of the county; but the 
artificial distinctions of society present- 
ed no attractions to one already inde- 
pendent in his own resources ; utility 
was the sole aim of his occupations, and 
whenever a duty was to be performed to 
a friend, or a service rendered to his 
townsmen, or to society at large, then 
he stood forward, foremost and fearlessly; 
but for the employment of his more lei- 
sure hours he was contented to be in- 
debted solely to his love of science and 
the fine arts, as cultivated by bim in the 
interrupted seclusion of his study. 

A long and painful illness brought into 
more immediate view those most pre- 
cious attributes of the mind, which his 
total indifference to the praise of man 
would have otherwise led bim to conceal - 
rather than display, even from his near- 
est and dearest ties; and it is now the 
consolation of his sorrowing family to 
reflect, that his acute sufferings were 
borne with implicit resignation to the 
will of God, and his existence surrender- 
ed with pious tranquillity. . 
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Rev. T. S. Cosson. 

March 28. Aged 28, after a long pro- 
tracted affliction, borne with exemplary 
submission, the Rev. Thomas Spencer 
Cobbold, only son of the Rev. Spencer 
Cobbold, of Woolpit. He received his aca- 
demical education at Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded to the degree 
of B.A. in 1822, and to that of M.A. in 
182.. He was a character of no common 
mould or ordinary merit, though uohap- 
pily thrown into shade by a retiring amia- 
ble modesty. Not many koew him; but 
none knew him but loved him. In talent 
and genius he was surpassed by few of his 
contemporaries; in qualities of a higher 
and holier cast, perhaps, by none. He 
was pre-@minently distinguished by since- 
rity and integrity, and an abhorrence of 
all manner of deception. To vanity his 
heart was an utter stranger. His piety 
was deep, earnest, active,—yet silent, un- 
obtrusive, and charitable. His highest 
distinction was his hallowed zeal in the 
discharge of his professional duties, Few 
men bave had a more awful feeling of the 
responsibility of a Christian minister,’ and 
none ever acquitted themselves more con- 
scientiously. His public instructions bore 
but a small proportion to his private and 
preparatory labours in the study and the 
closet ; and to the influence of both united 
on aconstitution naturally delicate, it may 
be feared he sacrificed his health, if not 
ultimately his life. 


But thou art gone, where wait at his com- 
mand, [band 
Whom, living, thou didst love, an Angel 
To greet thy kindred Spirit, in whose 


strain 
Of converse from the dregs of earth re- 
fined [pain, 


Nought will be found thy chastened ear to 
Nor wound thy sensitively pious mind ; 
Where too thy darling Poesy, whose power 
Charmed wasting sickness in a lonely hour, 
To hymn thy God shall re-attune its lays, 
And ever find fresh matter for its endless 
praise ! 


Meek Child of Poetry—a flower 
Too tender in thine opening prime 
For life’s rude winds —had I the power 
By wishing from congenial clime 
To summon thee—I question if I would— 
Thou wast so pure, so simple, and so good! 
Although the silent prayer and frequent 
tear 
Bespoke thee, living, exquisitely dear. 





Mr. Rosert Nunn. 


March 11. At Eye, aged 62, Mr. Ro- 
bert Nunn, for many years Master. of the 
Grammar School in, and one of the Com- 
mon Council of that Borough. Born in 
an humble rank of life, Mr. Nunn’s ge- 


nius for mathematical pursuits developed 
itself at a very early period of life, aod 
deservedly attracted notice, by means of 
which, and his own assiduous exertions, 
he rose to the highly respectable station 
which he filled in society. He exhibited 
a rare combination of worth and talent, 
was mild and unassuming ia bis manners, 
possessed of universal benevolence, and 
unwearied in his effurts to promute peace 
aod happiness amongst his fellow-crea- 
tures ; whilst, as a preceptor, he secured 
equally the esteem of parents, and the 
affection of children entrusted to his care; 
and men, who have since obtained emi- 
nent academical rank, have been proud to 
acknowledge their obligations to his ex- 
cellent system of instruction. He died 
with the respect and regret of all his 
fellow-townsmen, which was evinced, in 
the strongest manner, by the concourse of 
attendants at his funeral, and the unva- 
ried expression of the deepest sympathy 
for his loss. 


Mrs. Rocers. 


March8,. At the Glebe-house, Sprough- 
ton, Suffolk, advanced in life, and most 
highly and deservedly lamented, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev, George Rogers, 
M.A. Rector of that parish, whose mild 
and unassuming manners will long render 
her memory esteemed. In every relation 
of life, the whole course of this venerable 
person was truly exemplary, inasmuch 
as she exhibited a bright pattern of con- 
jugal affection, parental love, and bene- 
volence of heart; whilst her death was in 
perfect unison, being marked by that 
placid serenity, which is the sure and cer- 
tain criterion of the expiring Christian. 


?Tis past—dear venerable shade, farewell! 

Thy blameless life thy peaceful death shall 
tell; 

Clear to the last thy setting orb has run, 

Pure, bright, and healtby, like a frosty sun: 

And late old age, with hand indulgent, 
shed : 

Tts mildest winter on thy favoured head; 

For Heaven prolonged her life to spread 


its praise, 
And blessed her with a patriarch’s length 
of days. [heart, 


The truest praise was her’s, a cheerful 
Prone to enjoy, and ready to impart ; 
An Israelite indeed, and free from guile, 
She shewed that piety and age could smile. 
Religiou had her heart, her cares, her voice, 
’Twas her last refuge, as her earliest choice. 
Matured at length for some more perfect 
scene, [serene ; 
Her hopes all bright, her prospects all 
Each part of life sustained with equal 
worth, 
And not 2 wish left unfulfilled on earth, 
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Like a tired traveller, with sleep opprest, 
Within her children’s arms she dropped 
to rest. 
Farewell! —Thy cherished image ever dear 
Shall many a heart with pious love revere. 
Her remains were interred in the chan- 
cel of the church of Sproughton; and on 
a flat stone has been scylptured the fol- 
lowing inscription to her memory : 
Hic jacet quicquid mortale est 
Elizabeth, charissime uxoris 
et nunquam satis deflende 
Viri Reverendi Georgii Rogers, A.M. 
hvjusce Ecclesia Rectoris, 
que ex bAc vita migravit 
8 id. Mensis Martii 
Anno Christi M.pccc.xxvil. 
et wtatis sug LXXXII. 
Iv memoriam tam cari capitis 
hoc posuit marmor 
meerens et orbatus Maritus, 
Ipswich, Mar. 14, 1827. 


—_—_— 


J. F. 


MaJor-Fu ter. 

April 9, At Windsor Castle, aged 95, 
Major Edward Fuller, one of his Majesty’s 
Poor Knights of Windsor. 

This worthy Veteran served as an En- 
sign in the 51st Regiment at the battle of 
Minden, and in every memorable action in 
Germany in which the British troops were 
engaged during the seven years war. He 
was a man of the strictest honour and in- 
tegrity, possessed of a gentlemanly deport- 
ment, and honoured by the intimate friend- 
ship and confidence of many of the highest 
rank both at home and abysoad. 





Mr. Joun Goctar. 

Jan. 21. Mr, John Goglar, grocer and 
draper, of Whaplade Drove, Lincolnshire. 

He had long been celebrated for an ec- 
centricity of character, which continued to 
predominate to the last moments of his ex- 
istence. More than twenty years back he 
named a stone, called Old Kate's Stone, 
as the one he wished to place over his 
grave; his coffin he purchased about 
three months before his death. Some of his 
bequests are in unison with the eccentrici- 
ties of his life; for, after bequeathing an 
unusual annual sum to the Peterborough 
Dispensary and to the School of Whaplade 
Drove, he gives the further sum of thirty 
shillings to be spent in plum cakes, to be 
marked, “J. G. W. D.” arid twenty shil- 
lings for ale to be given to the poor of 
Whaplade Drove on Christmas eve for 
ever, Upwards of 400 persons, after fol- 
lowing him to the grave, assembled at the 
school-room, where about 800 cakes and a 
hogshead of ale were by his desire, 

Dealtout in that old fashion’d measure 

Which once his cheerful heart. called 

pleasure. 
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Mr. Wo. Jonzs. 

Dec.8. At Holkham, Norfolk, of a de- 
cay of nature, in his 90th year, Mr. Wm. 
Jones, who for upwards of fifty years filled 
the situation of huntsman and principal 
stable-servant in the establishment of 
Thomas William Coke, esq., with credit to 
himself, aud much to the satisfaction of his 
employer, by whom he was greatly re- 
spected, and who consoled him on his ap- 
proaching departure from this life, by re- 
peatedly visiting him on his death-bed, 
and administering to his comfort. On one 
of these occasions, Mr. Coke took with bim 
the young heir of Holkham, to shake his 
old servant by thehand. Lady Ano Coke, 
Lady Anson, and all the family at Holk- 
ham, shewed every possible kindness and 
attention to the venerable and much-re- 
spected old man. His bed was surrounded 
by different branches of his family in three 
generations, to all of whom he had ever 
been kind, and who revered and honoured 
bim as a father and a patriarch. He re- 
tained his mental faculties to the last, and 
died perfectly composed and resigned, 


—@-- 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

June 9. At Newhaven, in Connecticut, 
aged 65, the Rev. Jedidiah Morse, D.D. for 
many years Pastor of the first Church in 
Charlestown, and author of the Amefican 
Geography, and many other valuable works 
in that science. 

Fel. 13. The Rev. John Till, for 50 years 
Rector of Hayes, and of Orpington in Kent. 
He was of Caius Coll. Camb. LL.B. 1768, 
was presented to Hayes in 1777 by the then 
Rector of Orpington; to Orpington (a sine- 
cure) in 1821 by the Abp. of Canterbury. 

Feb.18. At his. lodgings in Worcester, 
aged 72, the Rev. Matthew Surtees, Rector 
of Kirkby Underdale, Yorkshire, and Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. He was sun of Au- 
bone Surtees, esq. of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
and brother to the gentleman of that name 
recently deceased (see p. 286), and to the 
Countess of Eldon. He was formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford, where he took 
the degree.of M.A. in 1780, and by which 
Society he was presented in 1793 to the Rec- 
tory of North Cerney, Glouc. He was ap- 
pointed a Prebendary of Canterbury in 1803 ; 
was presented to the Vicarage of Swindon, 
Wilts, ia 1809 by the King ; and to the rec- 
tory of Kirkby Underdale on the death of Dr. 
Ridley in 1825 also by the Crown. 

Feb. 19. At. Yarmouth, the Rev. .J. T. 
Davies, M. A. of St. Mary's Hall, Oxford. 

Feb, 20. Aged 62, the Rev. Charles Fred. 
Bond, Vicar of Margaretting, Essex. He 
was of St. John’s Coll. Camb. B.A, 1788, 
M.A. 1791, and was presented to his Church 
in 1799 by R. M. Philips, esq. and others. 
Mr. Bond lost his wife on Christmas-day, 
1825. . 
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Feb. 20. At Cardiff, after.a long aud pain- 
ful illness, the Rev. Archer John Langley, 
M.A. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Feb.21. At Moreby, near York, advaneed 
in age, the Rev. Thos. Preston, Vicar of Scal- 
by cum Cloughton, to which he was present- 
ed by the Dean and Chapter of York in 1773, 
and formerly an active Magistrate for the 
East Riding, He was of Trin. Coll. Camb. 


Feb.22. The Rev. Rich. Hawkin Hit- 
chins, Rector of Baverstock, Wilts. He was 
formerly Fellow of Exeter College, where he 
proceeded M.A. 1789, B.D. 1799, and by 
which Society he was presented to his living. 

Feb. 23. At Newton, near Wisbech, aged 
51, the Rev. Wm. Mair, M.A. 

Feb. 23. At his lodgings in York, aged 
88, the Rev. Jas. Rudd, D.D. Rector of 
Full Sutton, and Minister of Walton, in 
Yorkshire. He was educated at St. John’s 
Coll. Camb. where he took the degree of 
B.A. in 1765. On the 5th of December, 
1772, being then Minister of St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Edinburgh, he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Eric, commonly called Lord 
Duffus, and sister of the late Lord Duffus 
(of whom we last month gave a short me- 
moir in page 271), then the widow of Mr. 
Sinclair. By this lady he was father to the 
Rev. Eric Rudd, Vicar of Appleby in Lin- 
colnshire, and Perpetual Curate of Thorne 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Dr. 
Rudd was presented to Walton by the im- 

ropriators of that chapelry in 1774, and to 
Pull Sutton in 1789 by John Simpson, 


et. 25. At Middleton in Teesdale, aged 
76, the Rev. #m. Mark, incumbent of 
Egglestone, and for nearly half a century 
Curate of Middleton, a character universally 
esteemed. 

Feb. 26. At St. Alban’s, aged 72, the 
Rev. James Carpenter Gape, Vicar of St. 
Michael’s in that town, Rector of Crowden 
cum ee: Camb. and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains ; cousin to Earl Verulam. 
Descended from a family of some antiquity 
at St. Alban’s, he was the sixth but only 
surviving son and heir of Thomas Gape, esq. 
of that place, by the Hon. Jane Grimston, 
eldest daughter of Wm. first Visc. Grimston. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Camb. 
where he proceeded B. A. 1777, M.A. 1780; 
and was presented to his Church in St. 
Alban’s in 1778, by his cousin James, third 
and late Visc. Grimston, on the cession of 
his uncle the Hon. and Rev. Harbottle 
Grimston. He married Feb. 2, 1786, Eliz. 
Vernon, dau. of John Fothergill, of Soho, 
near Birmingham, esq; by whom he had 
five sons and three daughters, In 1788 his 
cousin Viscount Grimston presented him to 
another living, the vicarage of Redburn, in 
the neighbourhood of St. Alban’s ; this he 
resigned in 1826, on _ instituted, on his 
own presentation, to the Rectory of Crowden 


cum ag ee Mr. Gape was eppointed a 
King’s Chaplain in 1794, and served the 
office of Mayor of St. Alban’s in 1809. 


Feb. 27. At Aylesbury, aged 81, the Rev. 


Wm. Stockins, for more than half a century 
Master of the Latin School there, and for 
some time Curate of the parish. He was of 
Jesus Coll. Oxford, M.A. 1780. 

Lately. In Madeira, whither he had re- 
paired for his health, the Rev. Charles 
Mein Deighton, Vicar of Longhope, Glouc. 
to which he was presented in 1825. 

At the residence attached to St. James's 
Chapel, Hampstead Road, aged 38, the Rev. 
Wm. Gillank. He was of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1811. 

At Liverpool, aged 78, the Rev. James 
Page, formerly Curate of St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s, Bath. 

At Great Torrington, Devon, aged 74, 
the Rev. John Palmer, Prebendary of Lin- 
colu, Rector of Claudborough, Devon, and 
of South Benfleet, Essex. ‘The first-men- 
tioned preferment he acquired in 1807, the 
Rectory of South Benfleet in 1811, on the 
— of the Dean and Chapter of 

estminster, and Claudborough recently, 
presented to it by the King. 

At Settle, Yorkshire, the Rev. #m. Peart, 
only surviving son of John Peart, esq. He 
was of Clare hall, Cambridge, B. A. 1818, 
M.A. 1821. 

At Horrock Hall, Lanc. aged 76, the Rev. 
Righye Righye. 

March 3. At Charlbury Vicarage, Oxf. 
aged 82, the Rev. John Coll, D.D. Vicar 
of that Parish, and for many years a Ma- 
gistrate for the county. He was formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s Coll: Oxford, which he 
entered as a scholar in 1764 ; and proceeded 
M.A. 1772, B.A. 1777, D.D. 1781. He 
published in 1783 in 8vo. Eight Sermons 
preached that year at Bampton’s Lectures ; 
and was presented to Charlbury by his Col- 
lege in 1790. 

March 4. At Middleton Rectory, near 
Beverley, aged 67, the Rev. John Blanchard, 
for nineteen years Rector of that parish, 
a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. From his un- 
affected simplicity and urbanity of manners, 
he drew around him a large circle of ac- 
quaintance, whom he soon converted into 
warm friends. He was humane, charitable, 
benevolent, and hospitable ; and exemplary 
as a clergyman, husband, father, and mas- 
ter. He recently lost his youngest son, 
the Rev. Abraham Blanchard, B. A. late of 
Jesus Coll. Camb. who died at Sidmouth on 
the 10th of January. 

March11. Aged 64, the Rev. Robert Cary 
Barnard, Rector of Withersfield, Suffolk, 
and a Magistrate of that county. He was 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
where he proceeded B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782, 
B.D. 1791. He was presented to his Rec- 
tory in 1782 by the Countess of Aylesford. 
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DEATHS. 
Lonpow anp 1Ts Environs. 


Mrs. Parker, widow of Capt. Robert Par- 
ker, R.N. and sister of Sir W. Parker, 
bart. 


March 16. In Brompton-cr t 
67, Anne, widow of Thomas Baillie, esq. 

March 19. Aged 34, Maria, the wife of 
Wm. Draper, esq. of Compton-terrace. 

March 21. At Knightsbridge, aged 57, 
the Hon, George Villiers, next brother and 
heir pyesumptive to the Earl of Clarendon. 
He was the third son of Thomas the first 
Earl, by Lady Charlotte Capel, eldest dau. 
of Wm. 3d Earl of Essex. He held the 
offices of Registrar at Gibraltar, Clerk of 
the Council and Registrar of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and Ranger of Cranborne Chase. 
He married, April 17, 1798, Lady Theresa 
Parker, only dau. of John 1st Lord Boring- 
don, and brother to the present Earl of 
Morley. By that lady he had a numerous 
family, one of whom is Chas. Pelham Vil- 
liers, esq. candidate for Hull at the last 
Election. 

March 22. In the Westminster-road, aged 
97, Wm. Manners, esq. fifth son of the late 
Lord Wm. Manners, of Old Burlington-str. 
apd Grantham, Line.; uncle to Sir Wm. 
Manners, of Hanby-Hall, Linc. bart.; se- 
cond cousin twice removed to the Duke of 
Rutland. 

March 22. At the Grange, Bermondsey, 
aged 76, Joshua Butterworth, esq. 

March 24, Aged 75, Benj. Elias, esq. of 
the Pier-head, London Docks. 

March 25. In Addington-pl. Camberwell, 
Sarah, relict of Joseph Hall, esq. of North- 
ampton. 

March 27. Aged 84, Noah Brocklesby, 
“+ of Newman-str. Oxford-str. 

n Lark-hall-lane, Clapham, aged 80, M. 
Foott, esq. 
* March 28, At West End, Hampstead, 
aged 75, Joseph Lescher, esq. 

In Kegent-st. Laura Abbot, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Brereton, of Bedferd. 

Aged 34, Maria, the wife of James Boy- 
ton, esq. of Augusta-place, Clapham-road. 
arch 29. At vedetedahe, in Marl- 

rough- » Old Kent-road, aged 75, 
W. Bameee cn . 





“ » esq. 
March 30, At U Holloway, 25 
Sarsh-Maria-Anne, wife of te 
W 
At -cottage, Camberwell-grove 
i idgetiaen on. atien. ” 
March 31, 40, Mary, wife of Henry 
Corbould, esq. o' Crescent-place. 
April 1. Kennington, aged 81, John 
Austin, esq. 
_ April2. At Clapham, Surrey, at her son- 
in-law’s, aged 90, the relict of Wm. John- 
son, esq. of Knebworth. 
Gant. Mac. April, 1827. 
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In Upper Brook-st, .Theodosia, wife of 
Chas. Tyndale, esq. 

At the house of Mrs. Law, in Portland- 
place, Miss Eliza Law, niece of the late 
James Law, esq. 

April 3. ty SR aged 84, Mary, 
relict of Edward Bunce, esq. 

At Pentonville, aged 79, Mr. John Ken- 
nion, senior. 

James Pidding, esq. of Blackheath and 
Cornhill. 

At Twickenham, 82, Jos. Hickey, esq. 

April 4. In Devonshire-place, aged 64, 
Wn. Walter, esq. 

Aged 72, Chas. Noble, esq. of Old Bur- 
lington-street. 

At the residence of Lord Rivers, Gros- 
venor-place, aged 65, Mr. Chas, Seal, his 
Lordship’s steward. 

In Devonshire-place, aged 65, Wm. Wal- 
ter, esq. 

April 6. At her mother’s, in Mansfield- 
street, aged 16, the Lady Susan-Henrietta- 
Beresford, second dau. of the late Marq. of 
Waterford. 

Aged 72, Mrs. Emery, mother of the 
late John Emery, of Covent Garden Theatre. 

April 7. To Surrey-place, Old Kent-road, 
aged 67, Mr. Lascelles, 

At Westmoreland House, Walworth-com- 
mon, aged 70, Mr. John Littlewood, 

April 8. Aged 34, Francis Skelton, esq. 
M.D. of Regent-street. 

In Milbank-str. Sam. Hasell Newell, esq. 
son of late Dr. Newell, of Colchester. 

Sybella, wife of John Daniel, esq. of Par- 
son’s-green. 

Aged 78, Henry Child, esq. of Rood- 
lane, wine-merchant. 

April 9. In Hunter-street, aged 72, Rich. 
Keys, esq. of the Chamberlain’s-office, 
Guildhall. 

At Kennington-terrace, aged 89, the re- 
lict of John M. Grafton, esq. of Romford. 

In Wimpole-str. Emma, youngest dau. of 
Lady Bridget Bouverie ; niece to the Earl of 
Radnor, and cousin to the Earl of Morton. 

Aged 81, Mrs. Comport, of Sloane-st, 

In Chapel-st. ay ge, aged 78, 
Mary, widow of the Hon. and Rev. Richard 
Byron, Rector of Haughton, Durham, She 
was dau. of Richard Farmer, esq. of Leices- 
ter; and sister of the celebrated Master of 
Emanuel. She was married in 1768, and 
lost her husband in 1811 (see vol. Lxxx1. 
ii. 491). 

April 10. Aged 78, Mr. Grasswell, of 
Craven-st. Strand, Secretary to the Society 
for the Discharge and Relief of Persons im- 
prisoned for Small Debts—an office he had 
filled for upwards of forty years. 

April 11. In Park-lane, Lady Hyacintha 
Vane, infant dau. of the Marq. and March. 


of Londonderry. 
In Waterloo-place, aged 80, Esther, re- 
liet of John Binns, esq, , of Leeds, 
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April 12. In Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
aged 41, John Robt. Lon den, esq. 

At Church-terrace, St. Pancras, 29, 
Mr. E. Jones, of Frith-st. Soho, Solicitor. 

At Kensington Gore, aged 82, Mary, 
widow of Wm. Morris, esq. of Bermondsey. 

April 14. In Jermyn-st. aged 27, Mary, 
only remaining dau. of Geo. Joad, esq. of 
Blackheath. 

April 15. In Euston-pl. aged 72, Robert 
Woodifield, esq. late of Lyndhurst. 

Aged 28, Mary-Anne, wife of G. J. Fa- 
bian, esq. R.N. 

At the house of the Rev. Dr. Owen, 
Highgate, Elizabeth-Sarah, wife of his se- 
cond son, the Rev. C. G. Owen, of Power- 
stock Vicarage, Dorsetshire. 

April 16. Amelia, wife of Ligonier Tho- 
mas, esq. of Mabledon-place. 

April 20. In Torrington-sq. aged 24, Mr. 
Ralph-Henry Dunkin, surgeon, only son of 
J. W. Dunkin, esq. late of Demerara. 

April 24. Letitia, infant dau. of John 
Davison, esq. of the East India House, and 
of Tavistock-place. 





Berxs.—March 1. At Reading, R. W. 
Bampfield, esq. of Bedford-street, Covent- 
garden, Surgeon, R.N. 

March 3. At Reading, aged 77, the relict 
of Alex. Hume, esq. of anpde-cwen, and 
Clay-hill, Enfield. This lady was run over 
by a stage coach, and killed on the spot. 
She was very deaf, and a Coroner’s inquest 
declared the catastrophe to be purely acci- 
dental. 

March17. At Newbury, Mr.John Barnes, 
upwards of 30 years Postmaster of that town. 

March 30. Mary, wife of Wm. Warwick, 
esq. of Friar-street, Reading. 

April 14. Inthe Cloisters, Windsor Castle, 
aged 18, Marianne, dau. of the Rev. Rich. 
Webb, Minor Canon of Windsor, St. Paul’s, 
and Westminster Abbey. 

Bucxs.—Nov. 26.. In Wimpole-st. aged 
85, Matthew Raper, esq. of Wendover Dean, 
Bucks, F.R.S. and V.P.S.A. ‘This gentle- 
man succeeded the late Daniel Lysons, esq. 
as Director of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
on relinquishing which office, he was elected 
one of the Vice-Presidents of that learned 
body. Mr. Raper’s library has been sold 
by Mr. Sotheby, March 12, and two follow- 
ing days. 

March 24. At the house of Philip Box, 
esq. in Buckingham, Leigh Smith, esq. 

CamsBaipcesuire.— March 20. At Wis- 
bech, aged 77, the widow of Rev. Paul- 
Elers Scott, eldest dau. of late Edm. Elsden, 
esq. of Lynn. 

Cornw.—Feb. 19. At the house of J. 
King Lethbridge, Launceston, Wm. Baron, 
of Tregear, esq. 

Cumsertann.—Feb. 6. Isabella, wife of 
Thomas Wybergh, esq. of Isel! Hall, and 
Clerk of the Peace for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 





OBITUARY. 


[April, 


March 16. At Whitehaven, aged 98, Mrs. 
Margaret Adamson. She was present at the 
execution of the rebels at Carlisle in 1745. 

Lately. In Whiterslack, aged 100, Mrs. 
Raingill. In 1745 she lived with her father, 
Ralph Burton, at Forrest Hall, being then 
about 18 years of age, and the rebels in 
moving southward paid them a visit, and 
regaled themselves with what they found 
upon the premises. On their return after 
being defeated at Preston, being closely 
pressed by the English troops, on this side 
of Forrest Hall, at the bottom of a si 
hill, they left a baggage-cart, which fell into 
the hands of Ralph Burton and others. In 
this was found a piece of stout ticking, 
spun from the finest flax; it was made into 
a bed, on which Mrs. Raingill had slept 
ever since. 

April 11. Aged 32, Wm. Richardson 
Graham, esq. eldest son of late Jas. Graham, 
esq. of Richardby, near Carlisle. 

Dersysu.—Fel. 23. Mary, wife of Rich. 
Arkwright, esq. of Willersley. 

Feb. 25. In her 80th year, Margaretta, 
wife of Thos. Lowe, esq. of Derby. 

Feb. 27. At Risley Hall, aged 31, Mary- 
Roberts, eld. dau. of Rev. J. Hancock Hall. 

At Derby, aged 56, Mary-Catherine, 
widow of late Thos. Coxhead Stevens, esq. 
of Stamford-hill, Middlesex. 

Devon.—Lately at Exeter, aged 85, 
Mrs. Burrow, auat of the late Right Hon. 
Lord Gifford. 

March 4. At Sidmouth, in her @ist 
year, Lady Maria Caulfield, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Charlemont, and niece of the 
Countess of Leitrim. 

March 11, At Creedy, Frances, youngest 
sister of Sir Humphrey Phineas Davie, bart. 
of that place. 

March 25. At Newton St. Petrock’s 
parsonage, Mrs. Foulkes of Dawlish, widow 
of John Davy Foulkes, esq. of E. I. C.’s 
service, and of Medland; and on the 29th, 
her grandson, Henry-Fortescue, eldest son 
of the Rev. Chas. Osmond, of Tiverton, and 
a scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

March 31. At Stonehouse, aged 46, 
Ann, wife of Capt. H. M. Ommanney, 
R. N 


April 2. At Woodhayne, Honiton, Amelia 
S. Petty. 

April 7. At Exeter, aged 62, John Brut- 
ton, esq. an eminent solicitor. 

April 10. At Sidmouth, Mrs. Hannah 
Boniface, late of Kennington, Surrey, and: 
relict of John Boniface, esq. of Climping, 
Sussex. 

Dorset.—Feb. 27. At her son-in-law’s, 
at Cerne-Abbas, aged 75, Mary, relict of 
Walter Swayne, esq. of Bristol. 

Feb. 28. At Puncknowle Rectory, tie wife 
of the Rev. George Frome. 

March14. At Poole, aged 72, W. Young, 
esq. one of the oldest members of the cor- 
poration. 
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March 30. Mrs. Banger, of Wimborne, 
relict of Lieut. Banger. 

Durnam.—Feb. 23. At Lumley Thicks, 
aged 52, Thomas Croudace, esq. colliery 

nt to John George Lambton, esq. M.P. 
Few men have died more sincerely regretted 
and respected; his remains were interred in 
the church at Chester-le-street, on the 28th, 
attended by the greatest number of people 
ever known there on a similar occasion. 

March 15. At Sedgefield, advanced in 
age, the widow of Ralph Ord, esq. of Sands. 

April 4. At Wynyard Park, William 
Hawkes, esq. agent to the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, and eldest son of John Hawkes, 
esq. of Norton Hall, Stafford. 

Essex.—Aged 78, the widow of Hum- 
phrey Repton, esq. of Hare-street. 

April 4. At Walthamstow, aged 78, Mrs. 
Bignell. 

Goucester.—Feb. 27. At Bristol, aged 
84, Mr. Tho. Milton, the celebrated en- 
graver. His grandfather was brother to John 
Milton, the author of ‘« Paradise Lost.” 

March 3. At Ibberton, aged 103, David 
Plumb. In the early part of his life he was 
a farmer, but not being successful, he had 
for the last forty years supported himself 
as a shepherd, by tending flocks in the 
neighbourhood of the Malvern-hills. About 
two years ago he walked to London and 
back again. He enjoyed an uninterrupted 
state of good health till about three weeks 
before his death. He had an elder brother, 
Alexander, who died in 1813, aged 105. 

Lately, Robert Pleydell Wilton, esq. 
town-clerk of Gloucester. He is succeeded 
by his nephew, Henry Hooper Wilton, esq. 

March 7. . Sophia, sister of the late Rev. 
Dr. Estlin, of Bristol. 

March 12. At Kingsdown, Mary, relict 
of George Gay, esq. of Bristol. 

March 13. At the Hotwells, Bristol, the 
wife of Lieut. Gawen, R. N. widow of James 
Down, esq. 

March 14. At Clifton, Ellen, wife of 
John Gilbert Royds, esq. of Clementstown, 
Glamorgan. ; 

March 18. At Ham Green, Bristol, the 
wife of Rich. Bright, esq. 

March 20. Aged 50, Mrs. E. Harford, 
relict of Edw. Lloyd Harford, esq. of Clifton. 

Lately, at Vine-cottage, Thornbury, aged 
82, the relict of John Bally, esq. of Ken- 
sington-place, Brislington. 

At Clifton, Miss E. E. Smith Barry, dau. 
of J. S. Barry, esq. of 5 ae Chesh. 

April 1. At Ebrington, in her 70th year, 
Sarah, eldest and only surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. Jacob Mould, Rector. 

April 4. At Clifton, aged 24, Chas. Wm. 
Henry, youngest son of the late Chas. Ran- 
ken, esq. E. I. C. 

At Cheltenham, aged 40, Henry Osborne, 
esq. of the Temple, London, barrister, 

oungest son of the late Mr. Jeremiah Os- 
orne, of Bristol, solicitor. 
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At Bristol, in his 17th J son 
of the Rev. Dr. =. wae 

April 6. At Tetbury, Ellen, youngest 
dau. of John Stone, a ’ 

April 8. At Southses, aged 71, Eliz. el- 
dest dau. of Goodson Vines, esq, of Wot- 
ton-under-Edge. 

April 16. At Cheltenham, aged 40, Mary 
Isabella, wife of Thos. Christie, esq. M.D. 

Hants.—At Basingstoke, the widow of 
J. Goodman, esq. of Barton, near Win- 
chester. 

At Portsmouth, Eliz. wife of Lieut. Fos- 
ter, of the Victory, and youngest dau. of 
James Kane, esq. 

Feb. 14. At Southampton, Harriet, se- 
cond dau. of the late R. H.. Young, esq. of 
Polamiotto. 

Feb. 15. At Southampton, aged 74, Mrs. 
E. Sotheby. 

Feb. 16. At Lymington, aged 51, Mary 
Frances, widow of the late Major De la 
Moussaye, and niece of Lord Harris. 

Feb. 16. Caroline Mary, wife of Wm. 
Geo. Jennings, esq. of Braishfield House. 

Feb. 21. At Cowes, the wife of Isham 
Chapman, esq. Comptroller of the Customs. 

Fel. 22. At Romsey, the wife of Thomas 
Titterton, esq. R. N. 

March 18. At Christchurch, in his 84th 
year, John Fidge, esq. formerly a surgeon 
of the Royal Navy, and afterwards in the 
Dock-yard at Portsmouth. He was cousin 
to the Hon. Mr. Justice Gaselee. 

March 23. At Lymington, John Vassall, 
esq. 

Apr. 8. At Adbury House, aged 90, Wm. 
Fellows, M.D. 7 oe 

’ Hererorpsuire.—Jan. 13. Aged 63, 
Mallett, wife of Rev. Jas. Colt, of Leomin- 
ster, and dau. of late James Bowman Clark, 
esq. of Wharton. 

Herts.—Aged 68, the wife of Colonel 
Brown, of Amwell Bury, only dau. and heir- 
ess of Bibye Lake, esq. of that place. 

Lately. At Ware Side, aged 70, Mr. 
Cambridge Oakman. He (as reported), 
was found, when an infant, under an oak tree, 
in the parish of Wood Ditton, and from 
that circumstance received his name. Mr. 
Oakman began life without a farthing, but, 
by industry and frugality, amassed a fortune 
of more than 20,0001, 

Kent.—March 5. At Dover, aged 65, 
the wife of Sam. Latham, esq. 

March 10. At Emmotts, near Sevenoaks, 
aged 77, Mary, relict of Duncan Campbell, 
esq. of Mount Pleasant, Wilmington, and of 
Robert-st. Adelphi. 

March 24. Aged 55, Eliz. wife of Col. 
M’Cleverty, Commandant of the Royal Ma- 
rines at Woolwich. 

April 4, Aged 72, Geo. Austen, esq. of 
Fairfield Cottage, St. Peter’s, Thanet. 

Lancasuire. Feb, 21, At Liverpool, 
aged 72, Mary, relict of Sam. Marsden, esq. 
formerly of Clapham, Surrey. 
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March $1. At Linacre, near Liverpool, 
Mr. Sam. Lowe, solicitor, in his 54th year. 

Lercestersuire.— March 25. At Melton 
Mowbray, Edward Maior Stokes, esq. 

March 28. At Somerby, aged 75, the 
wife of Isaac Taylor, gent. 

Lincotnsuire.—March5. Sarah, wife 
ofthe Rev. Wm. Bolland, Vicar of Swines- 
head. 

March 24. At Lincoln, aged 65, Mr. H. 
G. Beatd, merchant, in Newland. 

March 25. Aged 50, Mrs. Raper, second 
dau. of the late Benj. Wetherall, esq. of 
Lincoln. 

April2. At Kermington House, near 
Brockelsby, aged 72, Franc. Hudson, esq. 

Mipovuesex.—Feb. 16. At Hillingdon, 

ed 78, Henrietta, surviving dau. of Capel 
Hanbury, esq. of Pontypool Park, Monm. 

March 25. At Enfield, aged 79, Sir Nat. 
Dance, Knt. formerly a Commander in the 
East India Company’s service. 

April 6. Henry Hare Townshend, esq. of 
Downhills, and Walpole, Norfolk. 

April 11. At her son-in-law’s, C.F. John- 
son, esq. of Henerton, near Henley, aged 70, 
Mrs. Ann Roberts. 

Norrotk.—Jan. 30. Aged 65, Ann, relict 
of Randall Burroughes, esq. of Barfield-hall. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—March 22. At New- 
castle, William, second son of John Beck- 
inton, esq. 

March 26.—At Clifford’s Fort, North 
Shields, aged 97, Mr. John Sipple, who, for 
35 years, held the situation of master-gun- 
ner of Tynemouth Castle and Clifford’s Fort. 
This veteran had nearly completed 72 years, 
in the service, having entered the royal ar- 
tillery as a Matross, May 1, 1755. 

Apri! 3. At Wallsend, aged 80, the widow 
of John Buddle, esq. 

April 4. Aged 41, the wife of Nicholas 
Bird, esq. of Dockwray-sq. North Shields. 

Oxrorbd.—Feb. 21. At Launton, aged 91, 
John Ashby, esq. many years a respected 
inhabitant of Newgate-street, London. 

March 26. At Oxford, Christian W. wife 
of Stephen Peter Rigaud, esq. M. A. Rad- 
cliffe Observer, and Professor of Astronomy 
in the University, dau. of the late Mr. Jordan, 
of Portland-place, and of Barbadoes. 

Lately. Aged 50, T. Roberts, esq. of Crab- 
hall, Mollington. He was originally butler 
to Miss Leche, of Chester, (of the ancient 
family of the Leches, of Carden, ) who married 
him, and he immediately came into posses- 
sion of an ample fortune, which he did not 
abuse, but proved himself worthy of such an 
unexpected elevation. 

April 14. Eliz. Pope, wife of the Rev. Ed. 
Tarner, Rector of Noke, Oxford. 

At Worton, aged 8, Frederick-William, 
eldest son of Jos. Wilson, esq. High Sheriff 
of Oxford. , 

Saror.—March 28, Aged 70, Mrs. Evans, 
of Liwynygroes, near Oswestry. 

Somerset.—Lately. At Bath, Frances, 
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wife of J. Harding, esq. and youngest dau. of 
G. Thornhill, a of Diddiagtom Hunts. 

At Castle Cary, aged 87, Anne, widow 
of George Beal, esq. of Shepton Mallet. 

Feb. 21. At Bath, aged 54, Amelia, wife 
of Major Chas. Stewart, late Professor of 
Oriental Literature in the East India Col- 
lege, and sister of Sir Orford Gordon, Bart. 
of Embo, N. B. 

Feb. 25. At Bath, the relict of Alexander 
Cuthbert, esq. of Chaudos-st. Cavendish-sq. 

At Crewkerne, in her 80th year, Mrs. Cox, 
relict of John Cox, esq. and mother of the 
Rev. John Cox, of Stockland, Dorset. 

March 2. At Bath, aged 22, Emily Wil- 
helmina, eldest dau. of Major-gen. Baynes. 

March 19. At Ilminster, aged 76, the 
widow of the late Rev. Samuel Alford, Dean 
of St. Burian, Corriwall, and Vicar of Curry 
Rivell, Somerset. 

March 29. At Bath, in his 75th year, W. 
Clark, esq. many years a Deputy Lieut. and 
Magistrate for the county. 

At Henford, Yeovil, Martha, wife of the 
Rev. Ja. Hooper, Rector of Stowell, Som. 

April 5. At Bath, aged 18, Laura Ma- 
tilda, dau. of late Philip Fred. Muntz, esq. 
of Selly Wick, Worcestershire. 

April 8. At Bath, aged 65, Thos. Wil- 
kinson, esq. 

Strarr.—March 2. At Lichfield, aged 81, 
Mary, widow of the Right Rev. Spencer 
Madan, Bp. of Peterborough. She was the 
second dau. of the Rev. Wm. Vyse, Archd. 
of Salop, by Catharine, dau. of the Right 
Rev. Richard Smallbroke, Bp. of Lincoln; 
and was consequently sister to the late Dr. 
Wm. Vyse, Archd. of Coventry, and Rector 
of Lambeth, and to the late Gen. Vyse (of 
whom we gave a memoir in vol. xcv. ii. 180) ; 
and aunt to R. W. Howard Vyse, esq. the 
late M.P. for Beverley. The deceased be- 
came the wife of Bp. Madan, July 15, 1796, 
and they were married at Lambeth Palace, by 
the pw Ae of Canterbury, Dr. Moore. The 
Bishop died in 1813, having had no children 
by the lady now deceased. (See Memoirs of 
him in vol. lxxxiii. pp. 509, 703.) 

Surrotx.—March 5. At Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, aged 80, Joseph Maulkin, gent. one 
of the capital Burgesses. He had just re- 
turned from an evening party, and had seated 
himself while supper was preparing, when he 
was seized with a fit, fell from his chair, and 
immediately expired. He was a man highly 
esteemed in every station of life, and was 
Alderman of the Borough in 1795. 

At Sheberton Hall, Harriet, wife of P. V. 
Onslow, esq. 

Surrey.—Feb. 16. At Richmond, aged 
76, Mrs. Rebecca Allcock. 

Feb. 24. At Bedford-hill, Rosa, dau. of 
Henry J. Rucker, esq. 

March 17. At Fairfield Lodge, Croydon, 
aged 85, Eliz. relict of Sam. Robinson, esq- 

March 20. At East Moulsey Park, aged 
61, the Dowager Lady Crewe. Her maiden 
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name was Hawkins, and shé was married to 
Sir Henry Harper, the seventh and late Ba- 
ronet ( in 1808 assumed the name of 
Crewe) Jane 4, 1792. She was mother to 
Sir George the present and eighth Baronet, 
four other sons, and three daughters. Sir 
Henry died in 1819. 

March 23. At Beddington House, aged 
75, a relict of Alex. Bridges, esq. of 
Ewell. 


March 25. Aged 17, Ann, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. P. a of Chipstead. 

April 3. At Guildford, Surrey, 71, 
Ms. White. man on 

it 4. At Richmond, aged 78, Elinor, 
wittw ¢ of Simon Kendall, Esq. 

April 5. At Chobham, Eliz. wife of Tho. 
Bainbridge, esq. of Guildford-st. 

April7. At East Moulsey, aged 58, W. 
G. Martin, esq. 

Sussex.—March 12. At Brighton, aged 
18 months, Fred. son of Hon. J. Stewart. 

March 19. At Brighton, Marianne, wife 
of Edw. Archer Wilde, esq. of College-hill. 

March25. At Petworth, Sarah, relict of 
Wm. Johnson, esq. 

April 2. At Brighton, in her 50th year, 
Letitia, wife of James Pycroft, esq. late of 
Oak Hall, East Ham. 

April ii. At Hastings, Levison, youngest 
son of Robert Smith, esq. of Cheam. 

Warwicx.—Lately. At Rugby, Louisa 
Purefoy Jaques, wife of R.T. Scarborough, 


esq. 

Fel. 20. At Prior’s Hardwicke, aged 16, 
Henrietta Maria, youngest dau. of Rev. Wm. 
Corbett Wilson. 

Feb.25. At Dunchurch, advanced in age, 
Mary, relict of Rev. Hen. Bromfield, Vicar 
of Dunchurch, and Grandborough, and Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln. Her hand and heart were 
ever open to the calls of charity, and she was 
never more happy than when she could con- 
tribute to the fr piness of others. She was 
descended from i branch of the family of 
Downing, of Gamlingay Park, in Cambridgsh. 
whose estates, after many years’ litigation of 
the validity of Sir George Downing’s will, 
were, in 1800, appropriated to the founda- 
tion of Downing College, Cambridge. 

March 12. Aged 72, Wm. Russel, esq. of 
the firm of Tomes, Russel, & Co. bankers, 
Warwick, 

Westmoretanp.—At the Gill, in Hut- 
ton-o’-the-Hay, near Kendal, aged 100, 
Jane Braithwaite. 

Witts.—Marchs. At Salisbury, Miss 
Kerrich, dau. of the late Rev.Walter Kerrich, 
Canon Residentiary. 

March 13. At Salisbury, Mrs. Robinson, 
dau. of the late Dr. Hancock. 

March 24. Inhis 71st year, John Hayter, 
esq. of Winterborn Stoke. 

Lately. Aged 52, Francis Giffard, esq. of 
Uphaven. 

il 6. At Salisbury, aged 77, the widow 
of the late Rev. Wm. Watkins, Rector of 


Osrrvary. 
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Port E ,G ire. She was the 
Eat Bynes, Show 
Nowell, Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
and sister of the t Admiral Nowell. 

Lately. At Cerundell Farm, Grittleton, 
near Chippenham, aged 46, Mr. J. Sealy, 
second son of Mr. Thos. Sealy, of Seagry. 

Yorxsumre.—Feb. 13. At Thirsk, 

83, Mrs. Ann Ainsley; and on the follow- 
ing day, aged 81, Mrs. Eliz. Ainsley, two 
maiden ladies, and sisters, who have always 
lived in the same house, and are buried in 
one grave. They had two brothers who lived 
with them several years, and died in a simi- 
lar manner. 

Feb. 15. At Harden Grange, Kath. Ma- 
ria, wife of Walker Ferrand, esq. and only 
child of Gen. Twiss, of Myrtle Grove; whose 
own death is recorded in this Magazine, p. 
364. 

Feb. 16. Aged 24, Frances, youngest dau, 
of Henry Tennant, esq. of Kirk Hammerton. 

Feb. 21. In her 41st year, Maria, wife of 
Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of York, architect. 

March 1. At East Cottingwith, aged 64, 
Sarah, wife of Mr. W. Martin, and dau. of 
the late Thos. Weddall, esq. of Selby. 

March 6. At Beverley, in her 70th year, 
Frances widow of Tho. Grimston, . of 
Grimston and Kilnwick,* and sister of Sir 
Thomas Legard, Bart. of Ganton. She was. 
second dau. of Sir Digby, the fifth Bart. by 
Jane, dau. of Geo. Cartwright, esq. of Not- 
tinghamshire ; and was married Feb. 1730. 

March 6. At Hull, 88, John Brec- 
ken, esq. late of Prince Edward's Island. 

March 8. Aged nearly 104, Mr. Joshua 
Whitehead, of Addlecroft, near Huddersfield. 
He had never had a day’s serious illness; and 
Tetained his health and faculties till within a 
short time of his death. 

March 11. At Scarborough, aged 70, 
John Travis, esq. solicitor, one of the senior 
members of the Corporation. In Oct. 1789, 
he was elected one of that body, and in Aug. 
1791, was appointed town-clerk, which situ- 
ation he has holden ever since, except in the 
three different years during which he served 
in the capacity of Magistrate. He also held 
the office of Deputy Recorder, under the 
suc ive tions of the Dukes of Beau- 
fort and Rutland, Recorders. 

March 13.. Aged 79, Ann, fourth dau. of 
the Rev. Christ, Atkinson, formerly vicar of 
Thorpe Arch. 

March 14. Suddenly, Mr. Joseph Stoney, 
of Huddersfield, merchant. 

March 18. At Hull, aged 85, Wm. Wray, 





esq. 
“he Riccall Hall, in his 72d year, Toft 
Richardson, esq. 
March 19. At Hull, Joseph Denton, esq. 
March 22. Suddenly, at Bradford, the 
Rev. W. Hill, Wesleyan Minister, York. 
March 28. At Wakefield, Charles, eldest 
son of Geo. North, esq. J 
Lately, At Thorne, Capt. J. Maples, R.N. 
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April 5. Aged 84, Mrs. Paul, of Seaton, 
relict of the neha Mr. Paul, vicar of Cat- 
wick,-in Holderness. 

il 6. At the house of her son-in-law, 
the Rev. T. B. Clarkson, of Knottingley, 
Mrs. Bedford, the widow of Henry Bedford, 
esq. of Hull, banker. 

April 8. At North Cave, aged 98, Mrs. 
Eliz. Foster, a maiden lady, and aunt to the 
late Mr. Chas. Foster, of Hull, merchant. 

Wates.—Fel. 22. At her seat, Bédys- 
gallon, near Conway, Mrs, Frances Mostyn, 
aunt to Sir Thos. Mostyn, of Mostyn, Bart. 
and to the ladies of Sir Thomas Swymmer 
Champneys, Sir Edw. Price Lloyd, and Sir 
Robt. Williames Vaughan, Barts. She was 
daughter of Sir Thos. the fourth Baronet, by 
Anne, eldest dau. and coh. of Sir Edw. Shir- 
ley, of Preston in Sussex, Bart. Her only 
sister was the wife of Thos. Pennant, esq. the 
celebrated naturalist and tourist. 

Feb. 23. At Kinnerton Lodge, Flintshire, 
Mrs. Richards, sister of the late Lord Chief 
Baron. 

March 26. At Tenby, aged 66, Henrietta, 
wife of Sir W. Strickland, Bart. of Boyn- 
ton, Yorkshire, dau. and coh. of the late 
Nath. Cholmley, of Howsham and Whitby, 
Yorkshire, esq. by Henrietta Catherine, dau. 
of Stephen Croft, of Stillington, esq. 

Scor.anp.—Feb. 14. At East Anstruther, 
Fifeshire, at a very advanced age, Mrs. Eliz. 
Chalmers, mother of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers. 





OBITUARY. 
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IreLanp.—March 6. At the house of her 
son-in-law, John Blennerhassett, esq. in 
Mount-st. Merrion-sy. Dublin, the widow of 
Dean Gorges, sister-in-law to Lady Charle- 
ville, and aunt to the Marchioness of Tho- 
mond. 

March 19. In Leeson-st. Dublin, after a 
painful illness of eight years, Frances Maria, 
third daughter of Lady Cicelia and the late 
Col. Latouche, many years M.P. for the 
county Carlow. 

April 11. At Raheen, near Clonmel, aged 
79, Lady Frances, widow of Gen. Sir Wm. 
Meadows, K.B. 

AsroaD.—Sept. 16, 1826. At Kaira, 
East Indies, Lieut. Cha. Roos Babington, 
3d reg. of Bombay Native Cavalry, and 
youngest son of Thos. Babington, of Roth- 
ley Temple, Leicestershire. 

Jan. 25, 1827. In Jamaica, aged 49, Geo. 
Reid, esq. late of Brightlingsea Lodge, Essex. 

Feb. 2. At Naples, in her 2ist year, 
Lady Emily Montagu, youngest dau. of the 
Duke of Manchester, a lady of great 
accomplishments and amiable manners. Her 
remains were interred at Genoa, by the side 
of those of her eldest sister, Lady Jane Mon- 
tagu, who died at that city in 1815. 

Feb. 21. At Rome, Miss de Montmo- 
rency, only dau. of Col. de Montmorency, 
H. P. Royal York Hussars. 

Feb. 24. At Rome, Col. Thos. Dalton, 
of Parrocks, Kent. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 28, to April 24, 1827. 





Christened. Buried. Qand 5 145] 50and 60 210 
Males ~- 1198.45. | Males 9981, S 5and10 72] 60and 70 183 
Females - 1209 {247 | Females - —f 979 3 J 10and20 59] 70 and 80 159 

Whereof have died under two years old 576 3 20 and 30 141 | 80 and 90 66 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


80 and 40 157 | 90 and 100 7 
40 and 50 203 | 102 1 





" AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending April 13. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
so € $s d. s. ad. 
56 4 88 38 30 4 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. a ¢ 
39 5 47 2 47 4 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
St. James’s, Hay 6l. 8s. Straw 2/. 8s. Clover 6/. 15s.—Whitechapel, Hay 51. 15s. 


Straw 2/. 2s. 
SMITHFIELD, April 23. 





ees - 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
ee ovnnees 4s. 4d. to 6s. Od. 
Veal..... — coveccee SS Od. to Gs. Od. 
GEER ccna Sh CE Ste of 


Clover 61. 15s.—Smithfield, Hay 51. 15s. Straw 2/. 5s. Clover 71. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


TI sisscimesniuniiiieiiaaii 6s. Od. to 7s. 6d. 
Head of Cattle at Market April 23 : 
2039 Calves 134 


Sheep andLambs15,100 Pigs 141 


COAL MARKET, April 11, 31s. 3d. to 39s. 0d. 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 46s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 84s. 0d. Curd 85s.—-CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s, 6¢. 

















PRICES OF SHARES, April 16, 1827, 
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At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 














CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. 
Ashton aid Oldham -| 138 0 |#. 6 10 
Barnsley . 285 0 is 0 
Birmingh. (i- sth sh.) 270 O| 1210 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 142 0 9 10 
Coventry . . . -{|1150 0 | 44 & bs, 
Cromford . . . — 1s 0 
Croydon. 215 _— 
Derby . . . 170 8 0 
Dudley . 85 0 45 
Ellesnere and Chester 100 0 3 15 
Forth and Clyde . 590 OO} 25 0 
Glamorganshire . 250 0 |13 12 8d 
Grand Junction . .| 300 0 [10 &3 bs 
Grand Surrey. . .| 5t 0 3 0 
Grand Union . . «| 23§ 0 = 
Grand Western . 8 0 ows 
Grantham . . . .| 190 0O 9 0 
Huddersfield . . 18$ 0 _— 
Kennet and Avon . 26 0 1 1 
Lancaster . . -| 37 0 1.10 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 8878 0} 16 0 
Leicester . -| 360 0 17 0 
Leic. and North’n 864 0 4 0 
Loughborough . . /4200 197 0 
MerseyandIrwell .| 800 0] 35 0 
Monmouthshire . ./| 198 0 10 0 
N.Walsham & Dilham — — 
Neath . . . . «| 330 0 15 0 
Oxford . . . - 680 0 | 32 & bs 
Peak Forest . . .| 116 0 4 0 
Regent’s . . - «| 35 0 —_ 
Rochdale . . . .| 88 O 4-0 
Shrewsbu 210. 0 10 0 
Staff. and Wor. 780 Of] 40 0 
Stourbridge . . ./ 305 0] 12 0 
Stratford-on-Avon 40 0 1 0 
Stroudwater . 450 0 23 0 
Swansea. . _ 12 10 
Severn and Wye . 31 0 1 18 
Thames arid Medway.| 15 0 — 
Thames & Severn,Red | 34 0 110 
Ditto, Black 224 0 1 1 
Trent and Mersey .(|1850 0 | 75 & bs. 
Warw. and Birming. | 268 0] 11 0 
Warwick and Napton | 250 0] 11 0 
Wilts and Berks . 576 — 
Wore. and Birming. 46 0 110 

DOCKS. 

St. Katharine’s . S$dis.| 4 pet 
London (Stock) | 88 0/4 10 do 
West India (Stock) | 199 0 |10 Odo 
East India (Stock) | 88 0/8 Odo 
Commercial omy 72 0 3% Odo 
Bristol . = 210 

BRIDGES. 

Southwark. . . 2} 0 — 
Do. New ee cent. _ 1 10 
Vauxhall . . -} 204 0 1 0 
Waterloo . pute 5 0 _ 
—— Ann. of sl. . 7 28 0] 1-4 

Ann.of 7...) 24 0 a2 

RAILWAYS. 
Maachester & Liverp.| 5 pm. _ 




















WATER-WORKS. 


East London . ... 
Grand Junction . . 
Kent. 
Manchester. & Salford 
South London . . 
West Middlesex . . 
INSURANCES, 
Alllemce .:. 
RM: « o-~s. © @ 
Ge +s a « 
British Commercial 
County Fire . . 
| Sea 
Gees *% << +e « 
Guardian . . . 
Hope Life . . 
Imperial Fire . 
Ditto Life . . 
Norwich Union 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life 
Rock Life . . 
Rl. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican 
Bolanos . 
Brazilian (iss. at Spm) 
British Iron. 
Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 
General . 
Pasco Peruvien ‘ 
Potosi . . ‘ 
Real Del Monte ° 
Tlalpuxahua . . 
United Mexican . . 
Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘, 
Ditto, New 
City. . 
Ditto, New 
Imperial 
Phenix . a 
General ee — 
British . ‘ 
ee se ss 
Birmingham . . 
Birmingbam& Stafford 
Brighton .. . 


s@e8 66 2 8 


|| Bristol . . 


Isle of Thanet. . 
Ser « « 6 * % 
Liverpool . . « . 
Maidstone . — 
Ratcliff ° 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult!) 
Auction Mart. . . 
Annuity, British . 
Bank, Irish Provincial 
Carnat.Stock, Ist class 
Lond.Com.SaleRooms 


Margate Pier . . 





Price. 
122 
66 
28 
34 


Div.pann. 
£.5 0 


« 
f=) 


© & 
eel] 
vo 


, 908698 
° ~~ ~ ~ = SO 
Ze282,,989°99 owmovoocg 


eoococr oud 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srnranp, 
From April 1, to April 25, 1827, both inclusive. 




















































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Farenheit’s Therm. 
225 8. tf. &.] 
S55) § (53/3) Weather. | SSis 2] 8 [Sf |Peo™| Weather. 
Bos z 'O “yp) tm pts. >5 io .S Z © “tpljin. pts. 
Ax loz =i As |o= =i 
Apr. ° oO ° Apr. ° ° o 
1 | 41 | 45 | 41 |) 30, 11 /cloudy 14 | 49 | 54 | 48 |/ 30, 20 fair 
2 | 45 | 55 | 49 » 11 j\cloudy 15 | 47 | 54 | 48 » 05 showers 
3 | 49] 55 | 48 » 08)cloudy 16 | 45 | 50 | 43 » 06 cloudy 
4 | 49] 56 | 48 > 10/fine 17 | 42 | 51 | 42 » 05 showers 
5 | 54] 59 | 49 » 09/fine 1s | 40 | 42 | 45 |} ¢9, 89|showers 
6 | 59 | 66 | 54 || 29, 94/fine (rain) 19 | 44 | 50 | 40 » 76\cloudy 
7 | 48] 58 | 50 || 30, 11/fine 20 | 41 | 47 | 45 » 69 cloudy 
s| 52/54] 49|| , s0/fine 21] 44| 47] 44], 54/rain 
9 | 52] 60] 45 || 30, OO/fine 22 | 42 | 44 | 38 » 70 cloudy 
10 | 48 | 57 | 42 || 29, 8sirain 23 | 38 | 41 | 37 » 69\cloudy 
11 | 47] 56] 44 » 88|showers 24] 41 | 45 | 33 » 57 hail 
12 | 48 | 49 | 45 > 80/rain 25 | 41 | 50} 35 > 80 fair 
13 | 48 | 55 | 47. || 30, 10/fair 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 28, to April 25, 1827, both inclusive. 
a. Beis. is iis sls .J 8 4 
S)zg/ OR [58 (Se 59) 28 Saleleg] | [ex wine |Ex in, 
sie go/88 |&2 a3 2s S213 s\53 a 10002. | 500/. 
S| letla rls (s@| ole | < 3 
es} —| — |s2g §| — |——|98$ 7%) — | — | — [61 62 pm./4042 pm. 41 42 pm. 
e9} —| — |ses 4] — 98 173] — | — | —| 62 pm. /4041 pm|4042 pm. 
30) —| — |s2g a — 973 ‘| — | — | — |61 62 pm./41 42pm.'41 42 pm. 
31} — | — |seg 3 — 978 # — |} — | — | 62 pm. |4142pm./41 42 pm. 
2z—| — jee f — j-— 974 8} — | — | — | 63 pm. |4144pm./4! 44 pm. 
3} —| — |s24 #— 98 73} — |] —| — | 64 pm. [43 44pm./43 45 pm. 
4|—| — |s2g #| — |— 97% 8) — | — | — [6566 pm. 44 47 pm.44 47 pm. 
5} — | — |s23 # — |——'97§ 84) — | — | — [67 66 pm.45 47 pm.i45 47 pm. 
G6\2034/81% 282¢ 4] — | 879798 4 97%) 193] — |68 67 pm.4647 pin./46 48 pm. 
qj2oohsig 282g 4] —| 873198 4] — | 194) — [67 68 pm.4647 pm|46.47 pm. 
leet set @'83 23| -— 874983 4| 974) 194) — |—- 46 47 pm./46 47 pm. 
1oj2o2g.s2 4/82$ siss$ |} 88 9st § 974) 194) — | 69 pm. |4647 pm/46 47 pm. 
11/203 = 4/83 4] 89 | 88¥'98§ 9) 973} 194) — |69 70 pm./46 47 pm./46 47 pm. 
12/2033/82g § 83g 3/89$ | 88¥98F 9) 97§| 194/246 [6870 pm.46 47 pm./46 47 pm. 
wa 1-1-4 7 1-/-|- 
14/2034/81$ 2482 %| — | 88f¥9sg §) 979) 19 | — [67 69 pm.|4647 pm. 46 47 pm. 
16/Hol.} — — Jere -—- |e lol 
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South Sea Stock, April 19, 913, 
Old South Sea Ann. April 6, 81§. April 11, 81%. April 24, se. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Corahill. 





3.3, NICHOLS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 











